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I. 

The  Road  of  Approach. 

The  past  month  has  produced  many  and  varied  tributes  to 
the  excellence  of  the  two  Volumes  of  the  Simon  Com¬ 
mission  Report,  and  that  commendation  is  thoroughly 
well  justified. 

In  the  present  article,  I  shall  endeavour  to  analyse  and  consider 
the  specific  recommendations  from  the  point  of  view  of  one  who 
has  had  a  lengthy  personal  experience  of  the  Administrative 
working  of  the  present  Constitution. 

In  a  subject  of  this  kind,  the  road  of  approach  to  a  proper 
estimate  of  the  value  and  feasibility  of  the  Recommendations  is 
all  important.  I  have  always  held  the  view  that  this  road  is 
strictly  confined  to  the  terms,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  famous 
announcement  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Montagu 
on  the  20th  August,  1917,  which  is  usually  known  as  the  Montagu 
Declaration,  and,  on  the  other,  by  the  Preamble  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  Act,  1919. 

These  two  statements  are  so  frequently  ignored  by  various 
commentators  on  the  Indian  Constitutional  Problem  that  I  offer 
no  apology  for  quoting  them  in  full. 

“  The  policy  of  His  Majesty’s  Government,  with  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  are  in  complete  accord,  is  that  of  the  increasing  associa¬ 
tion  of  Indians  in  every  branch  of  the  administration  and  the  gradual 
development  of  self-governing  institutions  with  a  view  to  the  progres¬ 
sive  realisation  of  responsible  government  in  India  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  British  Empire.  They  have  decided  that  substantial  steps  in  this 
direction  should  be  taken  as  soon  as  possible,  and  that  it  is  of  the  highest 
importance  as  a  preliminary  to  considering  what  these  steps  should  be 
that  there  should  be  a  free  and  informal  exchange  of  opinion  between 
those  in  authority  at  home  and  in  India.  His  Majesty’s  Government 
have  accordingly  decided,  with  His  Majesty’s  approval,  that  I  should 
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accept  the  Viceroy’s  invitation  to  proceed  to  India  to  discuss  these 
matters  with  the  Viceroy  and  the  Government  of  India,  to  consider  with 
the  Viceroy  the  views  of  local  Governments,  and  to  receive  with  him 
the  suggestions  of  representative  bodies  and  others. 

I  would  add  that  progress  in  this  policy  can  only  be  achieved  by 
successive  stages.  The  British  Government  and  the  Government  of 
India,  on  whom  the  responsibility  lies  for  the  welfare  and  advancement 
of  the  Indian  peoples,  must  be  judges  of  the  time  and  measure  of  each 
advance,  and  they  must  be  guided  by  the  co-operation  received  from 
those  upon  whom  new  opportunities  of  service  will  thus  be  conferred 
and  by  the  extent  to  which  it  is  found  that  confidence  can  be  reposed 
in  their  sense  of  responsibility.” 

Mr.  Montagu  in  the  House  of  Commons,  August  20th,  1917. 

“  Whereas  it  is  the  declared  policy  of  Parliament  to  provide  for  the 
increasing  association  of  Indians  in  every  branch  of  Indian  Administra¬ 
tion,  and  for  the  gradual  development  of  self-governing  institutions, 
with  a  view  to  the  progressive  realisation  of  responsible  government  in 
British  India  as  an  integral  part  of  the  empire : 

And  whereas  progress  in  giving  effect  to  this  policy  can  only  be 
achieved  by  successive  stages,  and  it  is  expedient  that  substantial  steps 
in  this  direction  should  now  be  taken : 

And  whereas  the  time  and  manner  of  each  advance  can  be  deter¬ 
mined  only  by  Parliament,  upon  whom  responsibility  lies  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  and  advancement  of  the  Indian  peoples : 

And  whereas  the  action  of  Parliament  in  such  matters  must  be 
guided  by  the  co-operation  received  from  those  on  whom  new  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  service  will  be  conferred,  and  by  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
found  that  confidence  can  be  reposed  in  their  sense  of  responsibility ; 

And  whereas  concurrendy  with  the  gradual  development  of  self- 
governing  institutions  in  the  Provinces  of  India  it  is  expedient  to  give 
to  those  Provinces  in  provincial  matters  the  largest  measure  of  independ¬ 
ence  of  the  Government  of  India,  which  is  compatible  with  the  due 
discharge  by  the  latter  of  its  own  responsibilities.” 

Preamble  to  Government  of  India  Act,  1919- 

It  is  worth  noting  that  Mr.  Montagu’s  announcement  was 
accepted,  without  protest,  by  all  Parties  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Equally  important  is  the  fact  that  the  Bill  received 
a  second  reading  in  that  House  without  a  Division,  and  that 
there  was  no  serious  opposition  at  any  stage  in  either  Chamber. 
Common  honesty,  therefore,  as  well  as  common  prudence  and 
the  most  elementary  sense  of  statesmanship,  demand  that  the 
two  Pronouncements,  which  arc  complementary  the  one  to  the 
other,  should  be  binding  on  us  as  a  People.  Further,  it  is  in¬ 
cumbent  on  all  who  wish  to  solve  the  main  problem,  to  under¬ 
stand  how  it  is  bound  up  with  the  actual  terms  of  the  pronounce¬ 
ments.  Responsible  statesmen  and  the  legislature  did  not  merely 
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bind  themselves  to  work  for  the  attainment  of  Self-Government 
in  India.  In  clear  and  unequivocal  language  they  stated  the  tests, 
safeguards,  experiments,  and,  in  a  very  general  sense,  the  methods 
by  which  it  was  to  be  attained. 

I  have  already  said  that  many  commentators  ignore  these 
considerations.  A  very  large  proportion  of  Indians  in  public  life 
whom  I  have  met,  the  majority  of  whom  arc  supporters,  in 
theory,  of  the  Montagu-Chclmsford  Act,  obviously  do  not 
accept  the  clear  and  indisputable  fact  that  the  entire  framework 
of  the  Act  is  conditioned  by  the  Preamble’s  insistence  not  only 
on  the  advance  to  Self-Government,  but  on  the  responsibility  of 
Parliament  to  decide  the  pace  of  that  advance,  and  the  tests 
which  that  Authority  ought  to  apply :  complaints  of  disillusion 
or  charges  of  betrayal  by  Indians  of  the  type  which  I  have 
mentioned,  usually  proceed  from  an  obvious  determination  to 
ignore  the  second  set  of  considerations.  So  again  with  what  may 
be  called  the  “  Diehard  ”  type  of  commentator;  here  one  secs 
an  inability  to  appreciate  the  bilateral  nature  of  the  Declaration. 
We  are  all  of  us  familiar  with  the  views  of  certain  Ex-Indian 
Governors.  Regularly  once  a  month,  sometimes  more  often, 
j  appears  a  letter  in  one  of  the  daily  newspapers  over  the  signature 

I  of  Lord - ,  or  Sir - ;  they  are  the  Siamese  twins  of  the  old 

I  regime.  Their  contentions  never  vary  in  principle.  They  arc 
that  Parliament  said  that  the  experiment  of  the  Reforms  was  to 
be  tried  in  India;  it  has  been  tried  and  failed;  we  ought  at  once 
to  return  to  the  conditions  so  happily  exemplified  by  their  own 
Governorships.  This  view  is  most  genuinely  and  sincerely  held 
by  them  and  those  (by  no  means,  I  believe,  a  majority  of  past 
or  present  members  of  the  I.  C.  S.)  whose  views  they  share. 
Unhappily,  it  is  based  on  a  wrong  reading  of  the  Announce¬ 
ments.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  Self-Government  was  clearly 
defined  as  the  peak  to  be  reached. 

I  The  failure  or  success  of  means  to  that  end  in  the  early  or 
experimental  stages  were  to  set  the  pace  as  well  as  the  path  in 

I  the  next  stage,  but  not  to  change  the  direction  away  from  sclf- 
Government.  Incidentally,  though  it  is  not  relevant  to  the  argu¬ 
ment  which  I  am  putting  forward,  I  may  observe  that  the  two 

(distinguished  men  whom  I  have  in  mind,  should  remember  that 
events  in  their  own  term  of  service  in  India  clearly  demonstrated 
the  impossibility  of  continuing  the  old  system.  India  was  by  no 
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means  always  a  happy  and  peaceful  land  in  those  days.  The 
truth  is  that  whatever  date  one  assigns  to  the  first  big  breach  in 
the  wall  of  Benevolent  Bureaucracy  in  India  (and  some  think  it 
was  in  Lord  Mayo’s  Viceroyalty)  the  increase  of  University 
education  in  the  ’90’s  and  early  1900’s,  and  the  growth  of 
Radicalism  at  home  made  a  passage  through  the  breach  inevit¬ 
able;  the  advent  of  the  1906  Parliament,  which  I  always  consider 
to  have  been  the  most  extreme  Parliament  of  the  last  25  years, 
and  I  have  sat  in  them  all,  made  it  certain,  even  without  Lord 
Morley  at  the  India  Office,  that  never  again  would  India  be 
governed  as  it  was  in  Lord  Curzon’s  time.  A  pity  in  some  ways 
that  that  should  be  so,  but  we  cannot  have  our  cake  and  cat  it. 
Pace  Lord  Rothermere,  we  cannot  have  complete  democracy  at 
home,  and  govern  India  in  the  old  way. 

There  is  one  further  type  of  commentator  to  which  I  must 
refer,  because  this  type  has  made,  and  is  making,  the  chances  of 
a  reasonable  solution  more  remote,  despite  the  fact  that  their 
intentions  are  admirable.  I  have  in  mind  the  people  here,  some 
of  them  journalists,  and  some  of  them  members  of  the  public  in 
the  habit  of  writing  letters  to  the  Press,  who  believe  that  the 
future  of  India  can  be  settled  in  a  spirit  of  emotional  enthusiasm. 
Their  whole  outlook  is  so  typical  of  the  unscientific  mode  of 
thinking  of  the  post-war  era  that  it  is  worth  considering  in  some 
detail. 

They  base  their  attitude  on  the  essential  importance  of  good 
understanding  between  the  British  and  Indians;  no  reasonable 
person  denies  that  such  an  understanding  should  be  sought  by  all 
men  and  women  of  goodwill  in  both  countries;  but  a  working 
understanding  connotes  an  acceptance  of  concrete  ascertainable 
facts  if  from  it  is  to  be  evolved  the  future  Constitution  of  a  self- 
governing  India  within  the  Empire,  which  will  function.  For 
instance,  the  immense  difficulties  of  defence,  the  question  of 
Moslem  and  other  minorities,  and  that  of  the  depressed  classes, 
to  mention  only  a  few,  have  got  to  be  considered  in  all  their 
bearings,  and  bridged  before  ultimate  success  is  even  in  view. 
Unhappily,  those  to  whom  I  refer,  treat  such  questions  as 
unimportant  details  and  scarcely  worthy  of  mention.  In  fact, 
they  address  themselves  to  the  subject  in  a  state  of  feeling  which 
Americans  call  “  mush  ”.  We  must  be  generous,  they  say,  as 
though  self-government  in  India  was  a  sudden  gift  to  be  con- 
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fcrrcd  by  Parliament  on  an  India  which  would,  henceforth,  show 
us  eternal  gratitude;  in  fact,  it  must  be  a  lengthy  and  highly 
complicated  process  of  devolution  of  functions  from  Whitehall 
to  Simla,  and  from  Simla  to  indigenous  India,  hedged  by  safe¬ 
guards,  some  permanent,  and  some  temporary,  for  the  security 
of  India  as  a  whole  and  her  numerous  minorities;  safeguards 
which,  be  it  noted,  all  the  genuine  enthusiasm  of  Indian  Nation¬ 
alists  has  not  yet  been  able  to  devise  to  the  satisfaction  of  Indians 
themselves. 

Again,  say  they,  we  must  “  make  a  gesture  ”;  like  its  com¬ 
panion  cliches,  “  acid  test  ”  and  “  exploring  every  avenue  ”,  this 
dreadful  post-war  phrase  is,  as  usually  applied,  sometimes  mean¬ 
ingless,  but  frequently  highly  dangerous.  In  reference  to  India 
it  is  almost  invariably  the  latter,  for  it  implies  an  announcement, 
couched  in  soft  words,  which  is  taken  in  one  sense  by  Indians, 
and  in  another  by  the  High  Authority  who  makes  it,  as  well  as 
the  public  at  home.  One  calls  to  mind  many  instances  of  this 
in  recent  years. 

II. 

The  Recommendations. 

I  believe  the  Commission  not  only  to  have  used  the  right  road 
of  approach  to  the  problem,  but  to  have  driven  over  it  with  a 
tact,  circumspection  and  sense  of  values  and  realities  which  is 
meritorious  in  the  highest  degree.  In  the  first  volume  there  is 
not  a  redundant  word  or  phrase,  and  yet  not  an  essential  feature 
of  the  huge  tessellated  pavement  of  India  and  Indian  life,  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  the  problem  of  governance,  is  omitted  from  this 
masterly  survey. 

The  second  volume  and  the  Recommendations  merit  the  closest 
scrutiny.  I  will  take  the  latter  in  the  order  of  what  I  conceive 
to  be  their  importance. 

Unquestionably,  in  the  forefront  stands  the  recommendation 
of  Provincial  Autonomy.  Here,  what  may  be  called  the  primary 
issue  is  comparatively  simple.  Dyarchy  has  proved  difficult  to 
work  from  many  points  of  view.  For  one  thing,  it  has  been 
found  to  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  in  practice  to  divide  the 
functions  of  the  reserved  and  transferred  side  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  Though  the  Act  delimited  the  frontier,  even  the  most 
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conscientious  workers  on  either  side  have  found  it  difficult  to 
avoid  stepping  over  it  at  times. 

Again,  the  Provincial  Councils  have  had  little  sense  of 
responsibility  towards  Ministers  and  the  transferred  side  on  the 
plea,  partly  specious,  but  with  some  substance  of  justice,  that 
the  nature  of  dyarchy  precluded  a  workable  responsibility.  I 
frankly  admit  that  here  one  is  confronted  by  the  axiom  “  failure 
in  small  things  means  failure  in  bigger  things  ”,  but  I  doubt  if 
it  applies.  For  under  the  proposed  system,  the  Councils  will 
have  real  responsibility,  tempered  only  to  a  slight  degree,  by  the 
ultimate  powers  of  the  Governor. 

If  the  Council  turn  out  a  Ministry,  they  will  do  so  in  the 
knowledge  that  another  must  take  its  place  unless,  indeed,  the 
whole  autonomy  of  the  Provinces  is  to  go  by  the  exercise  of 
these  same  ultimate  powers.  Therefore,  they  will  be  confronted 
in  a  crisis  with  the  choice  of  voting  either  for  a  Ministry  which 
they  judge  to  be  an  improvement  on  the  existing  one,  or  for  no 
further  self-Government  for  the  moment.  Surely  such  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  affairs  must  produce  a  far  greater  sense  of  responsibility 
than  the  present  position  in  which  all  blame  for  deadlock  can 
be  placed,  however  unjustly,  on  the  reserved  side.  ‘‘  Wc 
haven’t  the  money,  for  example,”  say  the  Ministers.  “  Very 
well,”  says  the  Council,  ‘‘  wc  will  turn  you  out;  it  is  your 
bureaucratic  colleagues  on  the  reserve  side  who  have,  by  their 
own  cxtravagence  or  ineptitude,  prevented  you  getting  it.”  So 
out  the  Ministers  go,  and  the  unofficial  Members  of  the  Council 
have  successfully  asserted  their  independance  whilst  knowing 
full  well  that  Government  will  go  on  through  the  Reserved 
side,  and,  if  necessary,  the  assumption  of  the  transferred  func¬ 
tions  by  the  Governor.  No  such  course  of  action  would,  I  think, 
be  possible  under  the  Simon  plan. 

Nevertheless,  even  though  the  plan  which  the  Commission 
advocates  is  not  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  1919  Act,  but, 
indeed,  a  logical  sequence  of  it,  it  represents  an  immense  advance 
towards  complete  sclf-Govcrnmcnt  in  India.  Let  us  consider, 
for  a  moment,  how  greatly  ideas  have  changed  in  less  than  a 
generation. 

As  late  as  1909,  in  Lord  Morley’s  Secretaryship  of  State, 
responsible  Government  was  dismissed  as  impossible,  almost 
unthinkable.  Yet,  “  Honest  John  ”  was  the  most  sentimental  of 
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Little  Englanders  who  believed  as  little  in  our  mission  to  rule 
others,  as  he  believed  in  organised  religion,  or  any  religion  at 
all.  Future  historians  reading  the  words  of  John  Morley,  the 
Radical  in  1909  and  Lord  Irwin,  the  Conservative  in  1929  and 
1930  will  be  astonished.  How  can  ones  Indian  friends,  of  which 
I  have  many,  say  to  one,  as  they  do  to  all  of  us  British  who  enjoy 
their  friendship,  that  we  move  so  slowly  in  these  matters,  that 
we  are  responsible  for  Indian  impatience? 

I  have  given  reasons  in  favour  of  the  proposal,  but  none  of  us 
ought  to  be  blind  to  the  risks.  There  must,  for  example,  be 
risk  in  placing  complete  control  of  what  is  conveniently  termed 
Law  and  Order  in  the  hands  of  Ministers  responsible  to  the 
Councils.  The  fountain  of  justice  and  the  channels  which 
convey  it  to  the  People,  in  the  shape  of  Police,  Magistracy,  and 
Judiciary,  have  no  indigenous  cleanliness  anywhere  in  Asia. 
The  fact  that  all  three  are  as  a  rule,  save  in  the  case  of  the  lower 
ranks  of  the  Police,  and  possibly  some  elements  of  the  Judiciary 
and  Magistracy,  clean  and  free  from  corruption  in  India  to-day, 
is  due,  in  the  main,  to  British  influence  and  teaching.  We, 
ourselves,  have  the  best  record  of  any  Nation  in  respect  of  such 
matters,  whilst,  curiously  enough,  our  distant  cousins  the  People 
of  the  United  States,  who  might  be  supposed  to  resemble  us  in 
such  things,  have  a  corrupt  Police  system,  and  an  unreliable 
Judiciary.  One  can  only  hope  that  India,  in  future,  will  continue 
to  follow  our  example,  and  not  that  of  the  North  American 
Republic.  Set,  as  she  has  been,  on  the  right  lines  at  the  start, 
and  with  a  stiffening  of  British  still  in  the  Police,  Magistracy, 
and  Judiciary,  that  hope  is  not  unreasonable. 

I  do  not  anticipate  that  this  British  element  will  suffer  as 
individuals  from  the  change;  after  all,  Indian  Ministers,  like 
Ministers  elsewhere,  are  unlikely  to  look  for  trouble.  They  will 
not,  therefore,  go  out  of  their  way  to  antagonise  men  whose 
value  in  an  emergency  is  obvious.  Few  but  the  most  bigoted 
Anti-British  Indians  deny  that  in  times  of  communal  tension  and 
disturbance  the  presence  and  aid  of  British  Police  Officers  is 
more  reassuring  than  that  of  the  most  competent  and  tactful 
Indian  Moslem  or  Hindu.  Of  course,  there  is  a  risk,  but  I  hope 
a  remote  one,  that  an  Indian  Minister  might  show  partiality 
because  of  his  religion,  and  doubtless  he  will  be  accused  of  so 
doing.  But  it  is  in  the  actual  handling  of  mobs,  or  restraining 
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communal  violence  on  the  spot,  that  the  real  need  of  a  sprinkling 
of  the  impartial  third  party  is  felt. 

Some,  on  reading  these  words,  may  wonder  if  I  am  ignoring 
the  delicate  question  of  Europeans  serving  under  Indians;  I  am 
not — Solvitur  ambulando — mutual  tact  and  forbearance  has 
been  gradually  settling  this  question  in  India  since  the  Reforms. 
After  all,  if  young  Englishmen  from  the  best  public  schools  arc 
willing  to  enter  the  City  of  London  and  work,  as  many  of  them 
do,  under,  shall  we  say,  a  “  Palestinian  ”  whose  ancestors  of  a 
few  generations  back  were  sitting  cross-legged  in  some  Eastern 
bazaar,  it  is  illogical,  on  racial  grounds,  to  object  to  other  young 
Englishmen  working  under  an  Indian  who  may  be  a  high  caste 
Brahmin  who  took  a  first  at  Oxford. 

There  are  certain  other  aspects  of  the  changes  recommended 
in  the  Provinces  to  which  reference  must  be  made;  the  extension 
of  the  franchise  and  the  increased  membership  of  the  Councils 
are  two  of  them.  I  think  both  are  desirable.  I  do  not  propose 
to  discuss  the  very  important  question  of  the  assumption  of 
what  amounts  to  autocratic  powers  by  the  Governor  in  a  grave 
emergency,  because  I  think  it  infructuous  to  do  so  until  the 
machinery  for  effecting  this  purpose  is  produced  in  more  detail. 

The  Report  hardly  provides,  so  to  speak,  even  a  blue  print  of 
that  machinery.  Obviously  the  task  of  taking  over  and  con¬ 
trolling  all  the  Departments  will  be  a  formidable  one  for  the 
Governor.  How  will  the  levers  and  switches  work  in  the  hands 
of  one  man,  who  will  be  superseding  the  five  or  six  men  hitherto 
considered  necessary.^  Reserve  powers  there  must  be  in  present 
circumstances,  but  to  plan  their  operation  in  detail  will  tax  the 
ingenuity  of  the  draughtsman  of  the  amended  Government  of 
India  Act. 

The  case  for  the  retention  of  Communal  Representation  and 
the  means  to  be  taken  to  secure  the  special  Representation  of  the 
Depressed  Classes  and  others,  are  well  set  out  in  the  Report.  The 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  former  are  very  strong,  apart  from 
the  fact  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  chance  of  obtaining  the 
consent  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  Moslem  community  to  their 
abolition. 

Having  dealt  in  outline  with  the  proposed  Constitution  of  the 
Provinces,  aptly  described  in  the  Report  as  “  self-governing  units 
in  a  Federation  ”,  I  now  come  to  the  Federal  Assembly  itself. 
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I  believe  that  the  facts  and  argumentation  alike  which  are 
marshalled  in  favour  of  indirect  election  to  that  Body,  to  be 
indisputable.  Though  I  am  fairly  familiar  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  Act,  and  its  working,  I  confess  that  I  had  never 
realised  until  I  read  the  Report  how  farcical  are  the  present 
constituencies  both  in  size  and  general  conditions.  There  are 
other  reasons  in  favour  of  the  change;  it  is  probable,  for  reasons 
into  which  I  have  not  now  time  to  enter,  that  a  better  personnel 
for  the  Assembly  will  be  secured  by  the  plan  proposed  than  that 
which  enters  it  at  present.  It  is  likely  too  that  this  measure  of 
Federalism  will  encourage  in  members  of  the  Assembly  more 
sympathy  towards  the  Councils  in  the  matter  of  their  financial 
burdens  and  wants.  The  Assembly  will  have,  under  the  plan 
proposed,  very  considerable  powers  for  helping  the  Provinces  in 
this  regard.  It  will  be  materially  assisted  in  coming  to  a  wise 
and  discriminating  judgment  by  the  formation  of  an  Inter- 
Provincial  Financial  Council. 

One  or  two  Moslem  friends  of  mine  have  told  me  that  they 
are  fiercely  opposed  to  the  absence  of  direct  Communal  Repre¬ 
sentation  in  the  proposed  composition  of  the  new  Assembly,  and 
that  they  reject  proportional  representation  as  an  adequate  safe¬ 
guard  for  their  rights.  I  can  only  express  my  entire  disagree¬ 
ment  with  this  view.  But,  after  all,  it  is  only  a  question  of 
machinery,  and  a  compromise  may  be  found  possible  as  a  result 
of  the  deliberations  of  the  Conference. 

It  is  abundantly  clear  that  the  opponents  of  the  Commission 
will  direct  some  of  their  heaviest  fire  upon  the  absence  of 
responsible  Government  in  the  Federal  Assembly.  The  conclu¬ 
sive  answer  of  the  Commission  against  Dyarchy  at  the  Centre  is 
worth  quoting  in  full : 

“  We  lay  down  without  hesitation  the  proposition  that  Dyarchy  at 
the  Centre,  or  any  system  of  divided  responsibility  resembling  Dyarchy, 
is  quite  impossible.  Unity  in  the  Central  Executive  must  be  pre¬ 
served  at  all  costs.  The  working  of  Dyarchy  in  the  Provinces,  the 
degree  of  success  which  the  system  in  some  cases  undoubtedly  attained, 
and  the  reasons  for  the  disappointments  to  which  in  other  instances  it 
gave  rise  have  been  elaborately  described  in  our  former  volume.  They 
need  not  be  repeated  at  any  length  here;  some  of  the  reflections  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  history  of  Dyarchy  are,  however,  particularly  relevant  in 
considering  whether  an  analagous  division  of  functions  could  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  Government  of  India.  Dyarchy  is  a  system  which  aims 
at  assigning  the  sole  responsibility  in  a  certain  list  of  matters  to  the 
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official  side  of  Government,  while  Ministers  drawn  from  the  ranks  of 
elected  members  are  supposed  to  concern  themselves  solely  with  their 
own  Departments.  The  popular  element  in  the  Executive  could  thus, 
in  theory,  stand  on  one  side  and  watch  with  detachment  the  handling  of 
questions  with  which  it  was  not  concerned.  But  this  is  not  the  effect 
in  actual  working.  It  has  often  been  found  impossible  to  isolate  one 
decision  from  another,  with  the  result  that  real  responsibility  becomes 
blurred.  Dyarchy  has  doubtless  provided  Provincial  Ministers  with  a 
very  valuable  experience  in  the  responsibilities  of  departmental  work, 
and  in  the  art  of  commending  ministerial  policy  to  private  Members. 
But  it  is  one  thing  to  control  a  branch  of  Administration  and  to  work 
out  a  departmental  policy;  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  co-operate  in 
reaching  and  carrying  out  an  united  decision  involving  co-operative 
action  in  times  of  crisis.  Dyarchy  cannot  be  regarded  as  affording 
much  training  in  taking  responsibility  for  unpopular,  though  necessary, 
decisions,  and  it  does  nothing  to  guarantee  unity  of  control  and  policy 
when  unity  is  most  essential,  and  when  the  strength  which  unity  ought 
to  give  is  most  needed.  These  are  the  main  considerations  which  make 
any  suggestion  to  introduce  Dyarchy  into  the  Government  of  India 
wholly  inadmissible.”* 

The  Other  alternative,  that  of  Full  Responsible  Government 
at  the  Centre,  may  be  dismissed  without  comment,  for  no  serious 
person  really  believes  it  to  be  possible  at  this  moment. 

As  I  have  said,  I  consider  that  the  Commission  have  given  the 
only  possible  answer.  It  is,  therefore,  most  disturbing  to  read 
in  the  Press  suggestions  that  His  Majesty’s  Government  and  the 
Viceroy  are  likely  to  defer  to  Indian  pressure  in  this  regard.  If 
they  do,  they  will  throw  away  every  chance  of  getting  an  all- 
Party  agreement  on  the  Bill  which,  in  due  course,  will  have  to 
be  presented  to  Parliament.  If  the  Conservative  Party  accepts, 
as  personally  I  hope  it  will,  full  provincial  autonomy,  it  would 
be  asking  too  much  of  it  to  expect  it  to  induce  its  right  wing  to 
agree,  at  the  same  time,  to  Responsible  Government  at  the 
Centre.  It  is  extremely  unlikely,  also,  that  the  Liberal  Party 
would  agree  to  any  such  thing.  In  addition  to  Sir  John  Simon, 
men  like  Lord  Reading,  Mr.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher,  and  others  in  the 
Party  having  knowledge  of  Indian  Government,  are  reputed  to 
be  strongly  averse  to  any  such  concession.  One  can  only  hope 
that  wisdom  will  prevail,  and  no  High  Authority  be  committed 
in  advance  of  the  Conference  to  any  such  proposal. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Commission  contemplates 
changes  in  the  manner  of  choice  and  composition  of  the 

•  Indian  Statutory  Commission  Report.  Vol.  2.  Part  4.  Chap.  2. 
P.  1^7. 
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Governor-General’s  Council,  which,  if  effected,  will  supply  the 
necessary  elasticity  towards  a  less  Official  Government  than  is 
the  case  now;  here  the  intention  is  clearly  to  continue  the 
evolution  from  pure  Officialdom  to  nominated  representation 
which  has  been  going  on  for  years  past.  If  the  recommendation 
for  the  creation  of  the  Council  for  Greater  India  is  accepted  by 
those  concerned,  the  nucleus  of  a  Federation  of  British  India 
and  the  India  governed  by  the  Ruling  Princes  will  be  created.  A 
most  valuable  step  will  then  have  been  taken  towards  a  goal 
which  every  Indian  Nationalist  ardently  desires.  Clearly  it  can 
only  be  taken  with  the  free-will  and  good-will  of  the  States 
themselves,  and  the  process  towards  the  ultimate  attainment 
must  be  slow.  But  docs  anyone  in  public  life  in  British  India 
seriously  think  that  the  States  can  be  coerced  into  entering  any 
system  of  Swaraj  ?  The  mere  suggestion  is  absurd. 

To  sum  up,  therefore,  the  recommendations  for  Government 
at  the  Centre,  it  may  be  said  that  whilst  Responsible  Govern¬ 
ment  is  ruled  out  for  the  moment,  there  is  no  intention  of 
stabilising  for  all  time  a  British  chosen  and  British  controlled 
Executive.  Flexibility  and  evolution  towards  the  Greater  India 
of  the  ardent  patriot’s  dreams  arc  inherent  in  the  intentions  of 
the  framers’  of  the  Report.  The  proposals  arc  symmetrical  and 
certainly  not  unsympathetic  to  the  ultimate  ideals  of  Indians, 
even  if  they  arc  not  couched  in  the  language  of  vague  generality 
so  dear  to  the  heart  of  so  many  Indian,  and  some  British 
reformists. 

Having,  however  indirectly,  had  some  connection  with  the 
circumstances  which  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  the  Lee 
Commission  on  the  Civil  Services,  I  am  relieved  to  find  that  the 
Recommendations  of  Sir  John  Simon  and  his  colleagues  arc  in 
general  accord  with  the  policy  advocated  by  the  former  body,  and 
now  in  operation.  Some  day,  when  the  efflux  of  time  has 
rendered  it  proper  to  do  so,  I  hope  to  put  in  print  an  account  of 
the  inner  history  of  the  events  immediately  preceding  and 
following  the  appointment  and  Report  of  the  Lee  Commission. 
For  the  moment,  I  can  only  say  that  the  Report  and  its  prompt 
acceptance  saved  the  situation. 

In  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  Commission’s  appoint¬ 
ment,  doubt,  depression  and  a  progressive  decline  in  recruiting 
(as  serious  in  quality  as  in  quantity)  characterised  the  All-India 
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services;  since  the  Recommendations  were  put  into  operation, 
the  improvement  in  all  these  respects  has  been  continuous. 

The  Provincial  Services  stand  in  a  different  category,  but  here 
for  good  or  evil,  the  Rubicon  was  crossed  when  the  Montagu- 
Chelmsford  Act  came  into  operation.  There  is  a  valuable  Re¬ 
commendation  to  increase  the  pensions  of  Governors;  the  present 
rates  are  scandalously  low. 

That  the  Commission  would  be  in  favour  of  the  separation  of 
Burma  from  India  was  certain  from  the  first.  Doubtless  there 
will  be  protests  in  some  quarters  in  India,  but  neither  on  moral, 
legal  nor  logical  grounds  has  Nationalist  India  the  slightest  right 
to  object. 

The  suggestions  of  the  Commission  for  the  future  status  and 
Constitutional  position  of  the  Army  are  among  the  most 
interesting  in  the  whole  Report,  and  are  treated  in  a  succinct  and 
well  balanced  manner.  Briefly,  these  proposals  may  be  summed 
up  as  follows :  Administratively  the  situation  would  be  much  as 
it  is  at  present,  except  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  would  cease 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Legislature  or  hold  a  portfolio  in  the 
Government.  But  there  would  be  a  Committee  on  Army  Affairs 
on  which  the  Central  Legislature — and  eventually  it  is  hoped  the 
States — would  have  representatives.  This  would  fulfill  the  dual 
purpose  of  keeping  the  Legislatures  in  touch  with  military 
affairs,  and  preparing  the  way  for  a  Federated  All-India  defence 
scheme.  The  proposals  contemplate  two  definite  lines  of  policy 
in  the  future;  one  of  them  would  attempt  to  achieve  a  fair 
allocation  of  the  financial  burden  of  defence  in  India  between 
the  British  and  Indian  taxpayers,  on  the  basis  of  the  former 
shouldering  the  cost,  or  some  of  the  cost,  of  protection  against  a 
Foreign  Power,  whilst  the  latter,  as  now,  would  be  responsible 
for  the  cost  of  what  the  Report  terms  “  Wardenship  of  the 
Marches  ”;  that  is,  tribal  activities  in  Waziristan  and  elsewhere 
on  the  Frontier. 

The  meaning  is  obvious,  though  the  Commissioners  have 
shown  a  very  proper  tact,  restraint,  and  sense  of  responsibility  in 
declaring  their  object.  I  myself  doubt  if  the  cost  would  be 
easily  divisible  in  either  peace-time  or  war,  but  the  principle  is 
sound.  The  other  line  of  policy  concerns  the  creation  of  a 
“  Dominion  ”  Army  for  internal  security  purposes.  This  sugges¬ 
tion  seems  to  have  frightened  certain  Orthodox  Military  opinion. 
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but  I  think  unnecessarily.  The  germ  of  the  idea  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  Auxiliary  Force  to-day  which  is  a  part  time  Volunteer  Force 
composed  of  Indians. 

I  have  referred  more  than  once  in  the  course  of  this  survey 
to  financial  matters.  Mr.  Layton’s  suggestions,  which  the  Com¬ 
mission  has  adopted  in  general,  are  of  great  value  and  will,  I 
hope,  be  accepted. 

Finally,  there  is  the  question  of  Publicity  and  Propaganda  on 
behalf  of  Government.  I  am  glad  that  attention  has  been 
directed  by  the  Commissioners  to  this  matter.  For  years  past, 
the  men  who  have  been  carrying  on  Government  in  India,  from 
the  Viceroy  downwards,  have  been  fighting  with  one  arm  tied 
behind  their  back  in  these  matters,  nor  can  one*  acquit  the  Powers 
that  Be  of  a  mingling  of  apathy  and  timidity  in  organising  their 
own  defence  by  means  of  appropriate  publicity,  as  well  as  in 
passing  legislation  to  secure  them  against  the  more  malignant 
forms  of  misrepresentation.  Lord  Burnham’s  note  is  especially 
valuable  on  this  subject. 

I  have  finished  my  task  of  endeavouring  to  analyse  the  Report, 
but  I  think  it  is  pertinent  to  refer  to  the  Conference.  At  the 
time  of  writing  it  is  still  in  doubt  whether  the  British  Represen¬ 
tation  will  be  exclusively  composed  of  Members  or  supporters  of 
the  present  Government,  or  will  include  Liberals  and  Conserva¬ 
tives. 

There  is  no  doubt  something  to  be  said  on  general  grounds, 
against  inviting  an  Opposition  to  share  in  negotiations  for  which 
only  the  Government  can  be  ultimately  responsible.  But  against 
that  is  the  far  more  potent  fact  that  the  chances  of  getting  an 
agreed  Bill  through  Parliament  based  on  any  conclusions  of  the 
Conference  will  be  negligible  if  the  two  Oppositions  have  not 
shared  in  the  deliberations  leading  to  those  conclusions.  In 
either  event,  the  Public,  and  especially  the  Educated  Public,  has 
imposed  on  it  the  bounden  duty  of  studying  the  Report  and  its 
conclusions,  as  well  as  any  reasonable  alternative  scheme  put 
forward  before  October.  It  is  essential  that  Indians  should  not 
get  the  impression  that  we  are  ignorant  or  apathetic  in  these 
matters.  Immense  issues  are  involved  in  the  relationship  of  India 
and  Great  Britain. 
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By  Clifford  Bax 

ONE  night  when,  as  a  boy,  I  was  reading  in  bed,  my 
attention  was  diverted  by  the  tolling  of  a  distant  bell,  and 
I  knew,  as  the  whole  of  listening  London  knew,  that  the 
Victorian  age  was  over.  Thirty  years  is  not  a  great  span  of  time, 
but  the  last  thirty  years  have  so  much  altered  the  aspect  of  life 
that  it  is  surprisingly  difficult  to  recapture  a  sense  of  that  recent 
past.  The  changes  produced  by  mechanical  inventions  arc 
obvious.  At  the  same  time  they  arc  so  considerable  that  I  do  not 
sec  how  anyone  who  is  now  under  thirty  can  form  an  impression 
of  what  London  life  was  like  at  the  beginning  of  our  century. 
We  have  to  subtract  so  much  from  life  as  we  know  it  now  that 
such  a  person  would  feel  as  though  next  to  nothing  were  left. 

If  it  is  hard  to  remember  or  imagine  a  London  without  aero¬ 
planes,  ^tube-railways,  motor-buses,  cocktails,  talkies,  films  even 
and  wireless,  and  almost  without  motor-cars,  telephones  and 
electric  light,  it  is  harder  still  to  recollect  how  men  thought  about 
women  in  those  days,  and  how  women  thought  about  themselves. 
In  1900  a  young  man  regarded  a  young  woman  as  a  foreigner; 
assumed  that  her  thoughts  and  emotions  were  as  different  from 
his  own  as  Russian  is  from  English;  and  looked  upon  her  as 
being  in  all  ways  less  capable  than  himself,  as  needing  protection 
from  other  men  but  also  as  giving  to  life  a  flavour  of  the  ideal. 
For  him,  we  must  remember,  women  were  either  completely 
good  or  bad.  They  were  cither  loose  women  or  ladies.  He  had 
only  a  formal  knowledge  of  lady-girls.  Their  interests  did  not 
overlap.  They  met  only  in  a  kind  of  no-man ’s-land — at  dances 
or  at  meals.  If,  at  a  dance,  he  kissed  a  lady-girl  in  the  conserva¬ 
tory,  both  he  and  she  had  to  think  of  the  kiss  as  in  some  degree 
serious.  She  was  likely  to  assume  that  it  might  be  meant  as  a 
prelude  to  possible  marriage;  and  if  he  did  not  marry  her,  he 
might  have  felt  a  little  guilty  when  they  met  again.  Had  her 
parents  heard  of  it,  they  would  not  have  permitted  him  to  revisit 
the  house;  and  if  he  made  a  practise  of  such  kis6ing,  most  men 
would  have  agreed  that  he  was  probably  a  cad.  The  average 
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man,  in  fact,  never  tried  to  know  a  lady-girl  well  unless  he  had 
marriage,  however  vaguely,  in  his  mind. 

All  lady-girls  were  presumed  to  be  chaste.  They  had  either 
to  marry  or  to  settle  down  to  lifelong  celibacy.  The  alternatives 
were  so  definite  that  nobody  thought  of  lifelong  celibacy  for  a 
woman  as  being  unnatural  or  difficult  or  dangerous.  Women 
submitted  to  it  as  simply  as  Chinese  women  to  the  distortion  of 
their  feet.  Purity,  indeed,  was  essential  in  a  lady-girl.  If  she 
had  lost  her  virginity,  she  was  most  unlikely  to  marry;  and  if 
she  did  marry,  having  suppressed  the  truth,  she  would  have  had 
the  devil  to  pay.  The  man  who  jeopardised  her  marriage-chance 
had  therefore  really  “  ruined  ”  her :  and  everyone  would  have 
said  that  he  was  undoubtedly  a  cad.  Lady-girls,  in  consequence, 
formed  as  it  were  a  wife-caste,  and  men  gained  their  pre-marital 
experience  from  harlots,  barmaids  and  chorus-girls.  (In  1903  I 
heard  an  impassioned  sermon  on  “  The  Abolition  of  Barmaids  ”.) 

With  chastity  so  highly  valued,  extreme  physical  modesty  was 
universal  in  the  wife-caste.  They  had  no  legs  and  no  breasts — 
only  indeterminate  “  bosoms  ”.  I  remember,  for  instance,  how 
in  1900  a  lady,  returning  with  us  from  an  hour  on  the  sea  in  a 
row-boat,  caused  much  difficulty  but  litde  surprise  by  modestly 
refusing  either  to  paddle  ashore  or  to  consign  herself  to  the  arms 
of  the  boatman.  To  say,  as  many  do,  that  the  Victorians  were 
prurient  or  hypocritical  is  shallow  and  explains  nothing,  for  we 
ought  to  find  out  what  made  them  so:  and  although  most  of 
them,  doubtless,  did  not  know  why  they  were  so  severe  in  their 
view  of  sex,  that  severity  had  a  cause. 

II. 

Now,  if  a  Rip  van  Winkle  of  twenty-five  had  fallen  asleep 
in  1900  and  had  waked  up  in  1930,  or  a  little  sooner,  he  would 
not  have  believed  his  eyes  or  his  ears.  What  would  he  have  seen  ? 
Chorus-girls  with  bare  legs,  lido-girls  bare  to  the  small  of  the 
back,  river-girls  in  the  shortest  of  “  shorts  ”,  and  this  girl  and 
that  girl,  in  millions,  acknowledging  the  existence  of  their  legs 
and  even  the  fact  that  their  “  bosoms  ”  have  definite  form.  We 
cannot  conceive  his  amazement  and  confusion.  And  what  would 
he  have  heard?  Well,  he  would  have  heard  some  horrifying 
accounts  of  the  sexual  freedom  enjoyed  by  young  people  in  parts 
of  the  United  States.  And  a  sound  authority  might  have  told 
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him,  instead  of  me,  that  the  young  people  in  many  of  our  factories 
regularly  pair-off  for  the  week-ends  without  affecting  the  girl’s 
marriage-chance.  He  would  soon  have  realised  that  in  1930 
divorced  persons,  especially  if  they  marry  again,  receive  no  social 
brand :  and  he  would  have  remembered  how  in  1900  a  divorced 
woman  had  almost  inevitably  to  consort  only  with  artists  and 
other  dubious  people.  He  would  have  found  that  a  kiss  is  given 
and  taken  with  little  more  seriousness  than  a  handshake.  He 
would  have  been  dumbfounded  by  the  knowledge  of  sexual 
matters  possessed  by  many  whom  he  would  consider  to  be  lady- 
girls,  and  he  would  not  know  how  to  classify  the  many  young 
women  who  look  upon  a  physical  love-affair  more  or  less 
seriously,  perhaps,  but  with  no  solemnity  whatever.  He  might, 
too,  have  met  a  young  novelist  of  my  acquaintance  who  would 
have  astounded  him  by  saying  “  I  shouldn’t  require  that  my  wife 
should  be  a  virgin.  It’s  much  less  risky  to  marry  a  girl  who  has 
had  some  experience  of  men,  and  I  should  only  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  personalities  of  the  men  with  whom  she  had 
associated.”  Yes,  Rip  van  Winkle  would  certainly  have  stared 
and  gasped. 

III. 

We  must  bear  in  mind,  too,  that  he  would  be  only  fifty-five. 
Most  of  his  contemporaries  and  many  of  his  seniors  are  still 
living  in  our  midst,  and  they  have  adapted  themselves  creditably 
to  a  world  so  strangely  altered.  I  am  anxious  not  to  annoy  the 
reader  by  seeming  to  exaggerate.  The  old  order  is  still  powerful; 
there  are  still  many  lady-girls;  and  it  would  be  ludicrous  to 
suggest  that  the  new  generation  is  conducting  a  perpetual 
saturnalia:  but  not  to  admit  that  there  has  been  an  immense 
liberation  of  sexual  instinct  or  that  young  people  regard  sexual 
matters  more  lightly  than  their  elders  did,  is  to  hide  in  a  puritan 
fool’s  paradise. 

Most  persons  who  recognise  the  change  ascribe  it  to  the  War. 
The  effects  of  the  War  are  indeed  so  vast  that  we  cannot  realise 
them.  If  many  thousands  of  our  best  men  had  not  been  killed, 
our  country  would  be  working  much  harder  than  it  is;  our 
business  would  be  more  enterprising  and  better  conducted;  the 
national  mind  would  be  more  robust:  and  the  War  did  un¬ 
doubtedly  give  as  big  a  push  to  the  growing  desire  for  more 
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sexual  freedom  as  to  the  development  of  flying.  Nevertheless, 
the  new  outlook  upon  sexual  life  ought  not  to  be  attributed  to 
the  War  but  rather  to  a  cause  so  surprising,  and  at  first  thought 
so  inadequate,  that  many  people  will  incline  to  dismiss  it 
without  further  consideration. 

IV. 

The  revolution  which  contraceptives  have  brought  about  is 
perhaps  the  most  notable  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Fear  of 
pregnancy  forced  women,  since  the  beginning  of  civilisation,  to 
live  more  strictly  than  men.  The  widespread  use  of  contracep¬ 
tives,  having  removed  that  age-long  inhibition,  forms  a 
nemendous  landmark  in  human  affairs.  The  world,  I  take  it, 
will  no  more  go  back  to  its  former  condition  than  to  bows  and 
arrows  or  to  horse-traction,  and  for  this  reason  we  are  now  cut 
off  from  the  whole  of  the  past.  A  moment’s  meditation  will 
reveal  the  profound  effect  of  this  change  upon  the  psychology 
of  women  and  in  consequence  upon  that  of  men. 

In  pre-revolution  days  a  man  risked  a  little,  a  girl  risked  every¬ 
thing.  Girls  had  to  be  desperately  ii)  earnest  before  they  ran 
that  risk,  and  few  even  of  these  would  venture  it.  The  men  who 
allowed  them  to  run  that  risk  were  cads,  A  girl  can  now  satisfy 
a  part  of  her  instinct  with  impunity.  A  man,  therefore,  does 
not  necessarily  feel  that  he  is  a  cad  if  he  has  an  affair  with  her 
and  she,  in  turn,  can  afford  to  enter  into  it  without  being  pro¬ 
foundly  in  love.  Because  of  these  factors  there  has  been 
inevitably  some  cheapening  of  passion  and  a  great  decline  in 
romantic  idealisation.  There  has  been,  too,  a  marked  increase 
of  companionship  between  the  sexes.  The  girls  are  ready  to  share 
the  responsibility  for  letting  these  companionships  become  pas¬ 
sional,  and  that  is  why  the  notion  that  a  man  “  betrays  ”  a  girl 
is  already  obsolescent.  Many  girls  even  go  so  far  as  to  argue  or 
assume  that  there  is  now  no  reason  for  behaving  differently  from 
their  brothers.  Most  of  them  do  not  put  this  theory  into  practice 
because  they  arc  still  to  some  extent  under  the  influence  of  their 
Victorian  and  Edwardian  relatives,  but  a  large  minority  of  them 
not  only  claims  the  right  to  sow  its  wild  oats  but  actually  docs 
sow  them.  Now,  a  young  man  who  has  experimented  with 
Rosalind,  Beatrice  and  Viola,  and  who  afterwards  wishes  to 
marry  Juliet,  cannot  effectively  complain  if  Juliet  has  done  what 
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Rosalind,  Beatrice  and  Viola  did;  nor  will  Juliet  listen  humbly 
to  a  reproof.  Both  he  and  she  have  acquired  a  tendency  to  look 
upon  the  physical  aspect  of  love  as  having  much  less  importance 
than  it  had  before  the  revolution.  The  effect  upon  our  classical 
literature  may  be  startling,  for  the  whole  of  it  is  founded  upon 
an  assumption  that  women  should  be  chaste.  If  the  right  of 
women  to  satisfy  their  sexual  instinct  should  become  generally 
admitted,  Lancelot  and  Guinivere  will  seem  to  be  merely  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  a  primitive  taboo  and  Othello’s  grief  and  disgust  will 
seem  so  fantastic  as  to  lose  its  appeal. 

Some  of  our  would-be  reformers  (usually  of  a  type  which  is 
lily-livered  and  lacks  gall)  look  forward  with  equanimity  to  a 
time  when  women,  even  though  married,  will  not  be  expected 
to  behave  more  strictly  than  men,  and  are  able  to  believe  that 
men  will  adapt  themselves  to  such  conditions.  Without  assum¬ 
ing,  as  they  do,  that  these  conditions  are  likely  someday  to  be 
established,  we  ought  to  recognise  that  the  demand  of  women 
for  more  sexual  freedom  will  probably  spread  and  that  it  will 
create  an  exceedingly  difficult  problem  for  the  future.  It  is  not 
urgent  at  the  moment  because  society,  on  the  whole,  is  still 
dominated  by  the  old  conventions.  These  conventions  will 
assuredly  die  hard,  but  the  Edwardians  were  less  rigorous  than 
the  Victorians,  and  the  Georgians  are  decidedly  less  rigorous  than 
the  Edwardians.  In  time  the  old  morality  may  disintegrate 
altogether.  A  moral  code  is  a  habit  of  generations.  Our  own 
morality  was  bequeathed  to  us  by  Christianity.  It  is  based  upon 
certain  religious  or  metaphysical  convictions.  Indeed,  we  might 
say  that  St.  Paul’s  notions  have  overshadowed  the  lives  of  half 
the  inhabitants  of  the  world  for  fifteen  hundred  years.  Those 
notions  have  lost  much  of  their  influence  but,  like  a  shell  when 
the  snail  has  been  eaten,  the  morality  which  was  based  upon 
them  has  not  yet  crumbled  away.  We  are  living  upon  the  moral 
capital  of  Christianity;  and  some  of  us  think  that  the  gravest 
feature  of  the  present  age  is  simply  that,  because  we  have  no 
metaphysical  convictions,  we  are  creating  no  new  morality.  It 
is  lucky  for  us  that  habits  are  so  hard  to  discontinue,  for  when 
our  capital  is  exhausted  we  shall  be  in  some  danger  of  collapsing 
into  complete  disorder.  The  men  of  the  near  future  will  have 
either  to  persuade  women  that  they  will  lose  more  than  they  will 
gain  by  achieving  greater  sexual  freedom,  or  to  meet  the  demand 
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of  women  and  at  the  same  time  somehow  save  society  from 
sexual  anarchy. 

V. 

The  crux  of  the  problem  is  that  children  require  support, 
that  the  bearing  of  children  prevents  the  average  woman  from 
adequately  supporting  them,  and  that  a  man  cannot  be  expected 
to  support  either  the  children  or  the  paramour  of  another  man. 
Obviously,  so  long  as  love  is  an  enchantment  of  both  partners 
to  a  marriage,  there  is  no  sexual  problem;  but  we  know  that,  as 
a  rule,  though  sympathy  and  mental  love  may  continue,  the 
sexual  enchantment  relaxes  its  hold  upon  one  or  both  of  the 
persons  involved,  and  we  have  to  consider  the  situation  which 
then  ensues.  The  lily-livered  reformer  is  able  to  believe  that 
a  husband,  if  in  this  respect  he  has  somewhat  lost  interest  in 
his  wife  and  succumbs  to  the  attraction  of  somebody  else,  will 
cheerfully  recognise  that  his  wife  has  a  right  to  follow  suit.  The 
husband,  however,  has  two  strong  reasons  for  not  consenting  to 
this  neat  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

We  northerners  dislike  nothing  so  much  as  the  mention  of 
money  in  connection  with  love,  but  it  has  to  be  mentioned  if  we 
mean  to  face  the  problem  as  it  really  exists  or  may  exist.  It  is 
usually  the  man  who  is  supporting  the  woman.  He  cannot  be 
expected  to  support  her  in  order  that  she  may  give  pleasure  and 
companionship  to  some  other  man.  Perfervid  feminists,  in¬ 
furiated  by  this  view  of  the  matter  and  affirming  that  it  makes 
women  the  property  of  men,  forget  that  if  a  wealthy  and  un¬ 
attached  woman  were  to  take  a  lover  she  would  certainly  not 
care  to  support  him  for  the  gratification  of  a  rival.  They  also 
overlook  the  fact  that,  so  long  as  it  is  the  man  who  is  supporting 
the  woman,  he  suffers  more  from  his  wife’s  infidelity  than  she 
from  his.  If,  that  is  to  say,  a  man’s  mistress  meets  his  wife,  it 
is  the  mistress  who  feels  ignominous  because  the  wife  occupies 
the  economically  stronger  position;  but  if  a  woman’s  lover  meets 
her  husband,  it  is  the  husband  who  feels  ignominious  because — 
to  put  it  crudely — he  is  working  to  support  someone  from  whom 
the  lover  is  merely  deriving  pleasure.  Only  those  who  are 
incapable  of  seeing  clearly  would  deny  that  a  self-supporting 
woman,  like  Isadora  Duncan,  though  she  might  be  acting 
unkindly  would  not  be  acting  unfairly  to  her  lover  if  she  occasion- 
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ally  supplemented  him;  but  as  soon  as  she  marries  him,  she  has 
altered  the  situation. 

A  man  can  employ  a  housekeeper  for  less  than  it  costs  him  to 
maintain  a  wife.  Since  the  revolution  he  can  find  a  lover  without 
seeking  very  far.  His  object  in  marrying  is  therefore,  as  a  rule, 
to  have  children  of  his  own,  and  he  will  not  be  willing  to  work 
for  the  children  of  his  wife’s  lovers.  If  a  married  woman  were 
free  to  take  lovers,  her  husband’s  assurance  of  his  paternity  would 
vastly  decrease:  for  either  through  carelessness  or  on  purpose 
innumerable  women  would  have  children  by  their  lovers,  and 
only  one  woman  in  a  million  would  resist  the  overwhelming 
temptation  to  secure  the  child’s  support  by  attributing  it  to  the 
husband.  This  trick,  it  is  true,  has  been  played  upon  many 
husbands  in  the  past,  but  in  pre-revolution  times  the  “  erring 
wife  ”  did  not  claim  any  right  to  take  lovers  and  had  therefore 
no  facilities  for  deception. 

If  women  in  the  future  insist  upon  this  right,  it  is  much  more 
probable  that  they  will  destroy  marriage  than  that  men,  following 
the  bland  recommendation  of  the  reformers,  will  acquiesce  in  it : 
for  men  will  have  lost  the  chief  inducement  to  marry — the  assur¬ 
ance  that,  in  return  for  permanently  supporting  their  wives,  they 
will  be  supporting  none  but  their  own  children.  Our  view  of 
what  will  really  happen  must  depend  upon  whether  we  believe 
that  most  women  will  ever  be  able  to  support  themselves  and 
their  children,  or  that  the  very  fact  of  bearing  children  will  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  doing  so  and  foreordains  them  to  look  for  support 
to  the  unimpeded  work  of  men.  Those  who  can  take  the  former 
view  sometimes  tell  us  that,  in  the  new  world  of  sexual  equality, 
marriage  will  disappear  and  that  “  the  State  ”  will  support  the 
children  of  the  State.  This  means  merely  that  all  money-earners 
would  pay  a  child-tax,  and  if  this  were  required  of  them  they 
would  certainly  insist  that  the  child-bearers  should  be  subjected 
to  some  control :  but  no  sooner  would  any  form  of  control  be 
introduced  than  marriage,  or  a  similar  institution,  would  reappear 
in  society. 

The  answer  to  the  feminist  who  asks  why  women  should  be 
more  restricted  than  men  is  that  a  man  cannot  pretend  that  his 
extra-marital  children  are  his  wife’s  and  cannot  look  to  her  for 
their  maintenance.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  expected  to  maintain 
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them  himself — a  considerable  deterrent  to  their  existence.  More¬ 
over,  children  require  support  for  a  long  time,  and  no  one  would 
suggest  that  a  man  should  cease  to  support  his  wife  when  their 
children  are  able  to  fend  for  themselves.  A  woman,  therefore, 
if  she  has  children  by  a  man  is  obviously  justified  in  expecting 
permanent  support.  In  order  to  find  a  man  who  is  willing  to 
provide  it,  she  must  make  marriage  more  attractive  than  free-love. 
If  she  demands  that  he  shall  finance  her  love-affairs,  he  will  see 
no  advantage  in  marrying  her.  On  the  contrary,  by  comparison 
with  taking  a  mistress,  he  would  have  much  to  lose  and  nothing 
to  gain.  The  woman  of  the  future  may  find,  in  short,  that  she 
has  to  choose  between  having  children  and  taking  lovers. 

Now,  the  two  reasons  already  given  for  a  double  standard  of 
morals  (which  no  sensible  person  will  construe  into  meaning  that 
a  man  may  be  promiscuous)  do  not  apply  to  the  unmarried  girl. 
In  the  past  she  was  debarred  by  fear  of  pregnancy  from  satisfying 
her  instincts;  but,  however  much  the  fact  may  revolt  or  distress  a 
Victorian  or  an  Edwardian,  unmarried  girls  are  likely  to  take 
more  and  more  advantage  of  the  immunity  which  contraceptives 
provide.  To  fancy  that  the  use  of  contraceptives  will  decrease 
is  about  as  vain  as  to  trust  that  candles  will  displace  electric 
light.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  women  will  ultimately 
come  round  by  a  devious  route  to  the  position  which  they 
held,  I  believe,  in  certain  rudimentary  civilisations — that 
before  marriage  they  will  be  as  free  as  men  but  that  after  marriage 
they  will  be  required  by  public  opinion  to  live  strictly.  Finally, 
in  a  civilised  community  neither  the  normal  man  nor  the  normal 
woman  is  disposed,  when  married,  to  indulge  in  sexual  pro¬ 
miscuity,  if  only  because  neither  wishes  to  give  pain  to  the  other. 
Contraceptives  have  probably  done  much  more  than  anybody 
realises  to  produce  the  situations  which  lead  to  divorce,  because 
both  parties  can  now  risk  more  than  they  could  have  risked  in 
the  old  days:  but  a  revolution  is  always  most  violent  at  first, 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  in  due  time  women  will  avail 
themselves  of  their  new  freedom  with  more  discrimination. 
Men,  in  turn,  will  feel  a  greater  respect  for  women;  and  if  an 
association  between  the  sexes  should  become  less  easy  to  contrive, 
it  will  be  more  highly  valued  and  more  serious  in  quality. 
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By  Owen  Tweedy 

“  Looking  at  the  matter  purely  from  an  English 
point  of  view  ...  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  we 
need  to  stay  in  Egypt  merely  to  carry  out  administra¬ 
tive  reforms.  .  .  .  All  that  we  have  to  do  is  to  leave 
bdiind  us  a  fairly  good,  strong,  and — above  all  things 
— stable  government  which  will  obviate  anarchy  and 
bankruptcy  and  will  thus  prevent  the  Egyptian  ques¬ 
tion  from  again  becoming  a  serious  cause  of  trouble 
to  Europe.” — Lord  Cromer. 

This  quotation  is  not  designed  to  introduce  arguments  for 
or  against  the  termination  of  the  British  military  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Egypt.  That  issue  has  already  been  decided  in 
principle  according  to  the  first  clause  of  the  two  abortive  Anglo- 
Egyptian  Treaty  proposals  of  1929  and  1930.  The  military 
occupation  of  Egypt  will  be  officially  terminated  as  soon  as 
Egyptian  statesmen  are  prepared  to  subscribe  their  signatures  to 
the  comprehensive  Draft  Treaty,  which  Nahas  Pasha  and  his 
colleagues  rejected  three  months  ago,  coveririg  the  future  both  of 
the  Nile  Valley  and  of  the  Sudan. 

But  now  that  the  termination  of  the  military  occupation  may 
be  said  to  be  a  fait  agree,  to  what  extent  shall  we  be  leaving 
behind  us  in  Egypt  “  fairly  good,  strong — and  above  all  things 
— stable  government  Lord  Cromer  was  at  pains  to  give  his 
opinion  as  to  how  the  stability  of  an  Egyptian  Government 
should  be  ensured.  “  It  should  possess  ”  he  said,  “  a  certain 
liberty  of  action,  even  though  it  may  use  that  liberty  in  a  manner 
which  would  not  always  be  in  accordance  with  our  views.” 
Few  Egyptians  to-day  would  deny  that  Egypt  possesses  far  more 
than  “  a  certain  liberty  of  action  ” :  none  would  combat  the 
statement  that  since  1924,  successive  Egyptian  Governments, 
despite,  or  perhaps,  because  of  the  reservations  attached  to  the 
British  Declaration  of  1922,  whereby  Egypt  attained  indepen¬ 
dence,  have  used  “  that  liberty  in  a  manner  not  always  in 
accordance  with  our  views.” 
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The  stability  of  Egyptian  Governments  in  this  new  atmosphere 
of  liberty  of  action  may  most  conveniently  be  discussed  under 
three  headings — constitutional,  administrative  and  financial 
stability. 

Countries  in  general  achieve  constitutions,  but  some  have  con¬ 
stitutions  thrust  upon  them.  Into  whatever  category  of  country 
Egypt  falls,  this  much  may  be  said  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  since  it  acquired  a  constitutional  regime,  its  history  has  been 
hectic.  The  Egyptian  Constitution  was  the  natural  corollary  of 
the  British  Declaration  of  1922;  but  before  its  promulgation  in 
the  Spring  of  1923,  there  was  a  tense  Anglo-Egyptian  crisis  and 
a  Ministry  fell,  after  which  its  text  was  amended,  leaving  the 
future  status  of  the  Sudan  to  be  decided  by  negotiation.  The 
following  December  produced  the  first  popular  elections  ever 
held  in  Egypt,  and  a  sweeping  majority  for  the  Wafd;  and  in 
January,  1924,  Zaghlul  Pasha  became  the  first  Constitutional 
Prime  Minister  of  the  country. 

His  eleven  months  of  office  amply  justified  Lord  Cromer’s 
prognostication  that  an  Egyptian  Government  enjoying  “  certain 
liberty  of  action  ”  would  “  use  that  liberty  in  a  manner  which 
would  not  always  be  in  accordance  with  our  views.”  In  August 
1924,  Egyptian  propaganda  in  the  Sudan  provoked  a  political 
outburst — the  first  of  its  kind  in  that  country:  September  pro¬ 
duced  negotiations  in  London  which  Zaghlul’s  intransigence 
reduced  to  a  farce:  by  October,  friction  between  Zaghlul  and 
King  Fuad  ended  in  Zaghlulist  demonstrations  outside  Abdin 
Palace  to  the  refrain  of  “  Zaghlul  or  Revolution  ” :  and  in 
November,  Sir  Lee  Stack  was  murdered  in  the  streets  of  Cairo. 
Zaghlul  refused  to  accept  the  resulting  British  ultimatum  to 
Egypt  and  resigned;  and  his  successor  forthwith  dissolved  the 
first  Egyptian  Parliament.  But  in  March  1925,  after  fresh 
elections,  the  new  Premier  failed  to  obtain  a  hoped-for  majority 
in  the  new  Chamber.  Instead  of  resigning,  he  prorogued 
parliament  indefinitely.  The  second  Egyptian  Parliament  only 
met  once  and  its  executive  life  only  lasted  twelve  hours. 

It  was  not  until  a  year  later  that  elections  were  again  possible. 
They  produced  a  Coalition  Ministry  and  Chamber,  comprising 
the  two  chief  political  parties  in  Egypt,  the  Liberal  Constitu¬ 
tionalists  and  Zaghlulists.  This  third  Egyptian  Parliament  not 
only  survived  for  almost  two  years,  but  in  1927  undertook  Treaty 
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negotiations  in  London  under  the  leadership  of  Sarwat  Pasha,  a 
Liberal  Constitutionalist,  who,  with  the  consent  of  Zaghlul,  had 
accepted  the  Premiership.  After  a  dreary  nine  months  of 
dawdling,  this  Treaty  failed  ignominously  and  Sarwat  resigned. 
He  was  succeeded  in  March  1928,  by  Nahas  Pasha  who  had 
inherited  the  mantle  of  leadership  of  the  Wafd  after  Zaghlul’s 
death  in  1927.  Within  a  month  another  crisis,  arising  out  of  the 
British  reservations  appended  to  the  Declaration  of  1922,  was  only 
solved  by  the  acceptance  by  Nahas  of  a  compromise  agreeable  to 
the  British  Government.  But  he  did  not  long  survive  this 
accomodation.  A  month  later  he  was  dismissed  by  King  Fuad 
as  a  result  of  his  alleged  implication  in  a  local  scandal,  of  which 
charge  he  was  eventually  acquitted.  Thereupon,  at  the  invitation 
of  King  Fuad,  Mohamed  Mahmud  Pasha  took  office :  and  as  it 
was  out  of  the  question  that  the  Zaghlulist  majority  in  the  existing 
parliament  would  support  him,  parliamentary  government  and 
the  Constitution  were  suspended  for  three  years. 

This  operation,  which  was  effected  with  surprisingly  little 
commotion,  is  known  in  Egypt  as  the  coup  d’Stat  of  1928,  and 
for  the  next  fifteen  months  the  country  was  governed  under  a 
dictatorship.  After  a  year  of  office,  Mohamed  Mahmud  came 
to  England  and  in  three  months  a  draft  Treaty  of  Alliance 
between  the  two  countries  had  been  agreed  and  initialed,  cover¬ 
ing,  inter  alia,  the  future  status  of  the  Sudan.  But  it  was  made 
clear  to  the  Egyptian  delegates  that  Great  Britain  could  only  sign 
after  the  Treaty  had  been  ratified  by  an  Egyptian  Parliament, 
which  meant  elections  once  again  and  the  restoration  of  a  Con¬ 
stitutional  Government  to  Egypt.  Mohamed  Mahmud  accord¬ 
ingly  resigned,  and  later  with  his  party,  the  Liberal  Constitu¬ 
tionalists,  withdrew  from  any  participation  in  the  elections;  with 
the  result  that  the  fourth  Egyptian  Parliament,  which  assembled 
in  January  of  this  year,  was  entirely  Zaghlulist  in  complexion. 

Nahas  was  once  again  Prime  Minister  and  after  three  months 
of  office,  he  and  a  highly  representative  Zaghlulist  delegation 
left  for  London  once  more  to  negotiate  a  Treaty.  The  details  of 
the  failure  of  these  negotiations,  owing  to  irreconcilable  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  over  the  future  status  of  the  Sudan,  is  recent 
history.  Nevertheless,  Nahas  returned  to  Egypt  in  triumph — 
negative  triumph — as  the  Defender  of  the  Rights  of  Egypt.  He 
found  the  country  plunged  in  the  financial  crisis  to  which 
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reference  will  be  made  later  in  this  article.  But  he  did  not  risk 
his  reputation  or  his  popularity  in  an  attempt  to  solve  it.  Instead, 
within  a  month  of  his  return  and  for  reasons  best  known  to 
himself  and  to  King  Fuad,  Egypt  was  involved  in  a  first  class 
constitutional  crisis  which  completely  eclipsed  all  interest  in 
treaties  or  financial  stringencies. 

To  understand  this  crisis,  it  is  necessary  to  penetrate  behind 
the  scenes  of  Egyptian  political  life.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  the 
Zaghlulists  have  long  considered  that  the  menace  to  the  Egyptian 
constitution,  the  reality  of  which  they  had  learned  in  the  coup 
d’etat  of  1928,  was  inspired  from  Abdin  Palace  by  King  Fuad; 
and  relations  between  the  Crown  and  successive  Ministries  had 
been  consistently  strained  by  mutual  distrust.  They  became 
suddenly  tense  during  Nahas’  absence  in  London  this  Spring. 
According  to  information  which  bears  the  stamp  of  veracity, 
while  Nahas  and  his  colleagues  were  negotiating,  they  com¬ 
pletely  failed  to  keep  His  Majesty  advised  as  to  the  progress 
they  were  making.  The  situation  created  by  this  neglect  became 
still  more  acute  when  it  became  known  in  Cairo,  where  every¬ 
one  has  his  own  “  intelligence  service  ”,  that  while  ignoring 
King  Fuad,  the  delegates  were  regularly  reporting  to  Madame 
Zaghlul,  who  is  known  in  Egypt  as  “  The  Mother  of  the 
People  ”.  She,  as  the  result  of  an  extraordinary  will  left  by 
Zaghlul,  inherited  as  her  personal  property  all  then  existing 
Zaghlulist  funds.  She  thus  weilds  a  power  in  the  Wafd  similar 
to  that  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  the  Liberal  Party  in  England : 
but  unlike  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  England,  Madame  Zaghlul  has 
neither  responsibilities  nor  position  in  Egypt.  I  had  occasion 
recently  to  describe  this  somewhat  grotesque  situation  to  an 
American  who  was  vastly  entertained.  “  That’s  queer  ”  he 
said.  ”  It  sounds  absolutely  crazy.  Why,  on  that  reckoning, 
Mr.  Stimson,  as  head  of  the  American  Delegation  at  the  Dis¬ 
armament  Conference  in  London,  might  just  as  well  have 
reported,  not  to  Mr.  Hoover,  but  to  Mrs.  Aimee  McPherson.” 
His  parallel  is,  of  course,  more  amusing  than  exact;  but  at  the 
same  time  it  may  convey  some  of  the  sense  of  the  irritation 
which  King  Fuad  felt  in  his  isolation. 

After  Nahas’  return.  His  Majesty,  for  three  weeks,  was  too 
“  indisposed  ”  to  receive  either  him  or  his  three  colleagues :  and 
during  those  three  weeks  of  Zaghlulist  malaise,  other  events 
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developed  rapidly.  Both  in  his  Electoral  programme  and  in  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne  in  January,  Nahas  had  outlined  an 
early  intention  to  fortify  the  Constitution  against  a  recurrence 
of  a  coup  d’etat  such  as  had  occurred  when  Mohamed  Mahmud 
ousted  the  Zaghlulists  from  power  in  1928.  These  proposals 
were  unexceptionable,  in  that  Article  68  of  the  1923  Constitution 
had  foreshadowed  the  enactment  of  legislation  for  the  impeach¬ 
ment  of  Ministers  charged  with  practises  of  an  unconstitutional 
nature.  The  new  law  was  ready  for  the  Royal  signature  after 
Nahas’  return;  but  it  was  drafted  with  a  severity  of  detail 
unparalleled  in  the  legislation  of  any  other  constitutional  country, 
and  in  a  spirit  of  thinly-veiled  vindictiveness  which  made  it  at 
best  an  embarrassing  proposition  for  King  Fuad,  who  had 
sanctioned  the  coup  d’etat  of  1928.  Nevertheless  Nahas 
presented  it  for  Royal  approval  at  a  moment  when,  as  the  result 
of  the  delegation’s  attitude  to  His  Majesty  during  the  negotia¬ 
tions,  the  relations  between  Sovereign  and  Premier  were,  at  any 
rate,  strained.  The  King,  in  commenting  on  its  terms,  urged 
that  the  new  legislation  merited  further  examination  either  as 
to  its  general  expediency  or,  if  it  was  still  deemed  to  be  expedient, 
as  to  the  form  in  which  it  should  be  drafted.  Nahas,  with  the 
whole  of  Parliament  behind  him,  made  immediate  approval  a 
question  of  confidence  as  between  His  Majesty  and  himself  and 
on  the  King  refusing  to  modify  his  opinions,  resigned.  The 
King  thereupon  summoned  Sidky  Pasha  who,  incidentally,  had 
been  the  most  active  member  of  the  Ministry  which  had  accepted 
the  British  ultimatum  after  the  Stack  murder  and  which  had 
subsequently,  despite  the  Zaghlulists,  governed  the  country  with¬ 
out  a  Parliament  for  a  year. 

Sidky  could  not  hope  for  a  majority  of  support  from  the 
existing  Zaghlulist  parliament,  and  availing  himself  of  clauses 
in  the  Constitution,  has  closed  the  session.  But  it  is  hard  to 
foresee  conditions  which  can  secure  him  a  parliamentary 
majority.  My  American  friend,  who  had  just  sat  through  a 
Test  Match,  was  again  illuminating  in  his  comments.  I  told 
him  of  the  hold  which  Zaghlul’s  name  still  has  on  the  young 
electorate  of  Egypt.  “  I  suppose  ”  he  said,  “  that  Zaghlul  to 
the  Egyptians  is  very  much  what  Jack  Hobbs  is  to  you  British. 
Without  Jack  Hobbs,  everyone  would  be  sure  that  you  would 
be  beaten  by  Australia.” 
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A  short  month  not  only  has  seen  a  constitutional  crisis  develop 
into  an  anti-monarchic  movement,  but  has  demonstrated  broad¬ 
cast  the  constitutional  instability  of  Egypt.  Things  are  serious : 
but  Egypt  is  Egypt.  In  the  fortnight  which  will  elapse  before 
this  article  is  published,  anything — or  nothing — may  happen. 

Administrative  stability  in  every  constitutional  country 
depends  on  governmental  consistency  and  impartiality.  It  is 
a  sad  but  true  reflection  that  since  Egypt  became  a  democratic 
and  a  constitutional  State,  Egyptian  administrative  stability  has 
steadily  deteriorated.  This  is  a  criticism  not  so  much  of 
Egyptian  capacity  to  govern  Egypt,  as  of  Egyptian  incapacity  to 
sulwrdinate,  even  in  the  routine  of  administration,  personal  to 
national  interests. 

Egypt  is  governed  through  Ministries  in  Cairo,  to  whom  are 
responsible  the  provincial  and  municipal  Governors  or,  as  they 
are  known  in  Egypt,  the  Mudirs.  These  Mudirs  supervise  all 
branches  of  government  within  their  areas — public  safety,  public 
health,  tax  collection  and  assessment,  agricultural  control, 
irrigation,  etc.;  and,  to  fulfil  all  these  functions  satisfactorily, 
they  need  to  possess  exceptional  administrative  acumen  and  an 
ability  impartially  to  execute  their  duties.  During  the  first 
forty  years  of  the  British  occupation,  Mudirs  were  civil  servants, 
as  we  in  this  country  understand  the  term;  and  even  after  the 
War,  when  Anglo-Egyptian  political  tension  became  acute,  this 
“  Civil  Service  ”  tradition  in  their  ranks  for  a  time  survived 
most  meritoriously,  despite  the  fact  that  their  duties  inevitably 
brought  them  more  and  more  into  collision  with  the  growing 
forces  of  the  Nationalist  political  movement.  But  after  the 
British  Declaration  of  February  1922,  which  heralded  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  British  executive  control  of  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
country,  their  position  as  civil  servants  became  wellnigh 
impossible.  I  have  before  me  a  letter  which  I  received  in  the 
Winter  of  1925  from  an  American  lady.  She  had  just  visited 
the  wife  of  an  up-country  Mudir,  who  was  nervously  watching 
the  old  order  of  things  yielding  place  to  new. 

“  She  told  me  that  in  the  storm  and  stress  of  the  past  four  years,  she 
and  her  husband  had  had  no  holiday.  *  But,’  she  added  ‘  if  there  is  no 
change  of  Ministry,  we  may  get  away  this  year.’  I  asked  her  how  a 
change  of  Ministry  could  affect  her  plans.  She  replied  rather  sadly. 
‘  Politics.  Politics.  These  days  one  never  knows  what  will  happen 
to  Mudirs  when  Ministries  change :  one  never  knows  ’  ” 
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That  letter  was  written  after  Egypt  had  for  nearly  three 
years  been  enjoying  “  a  certain  liberty  of  action  Since  then 
the  “  Civil  Service  tradition  ”  among  Mudirs  has  suffered  almost 
complete  eclipse.  Ministries  of  one  political  colour  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  ministries  of  another  political  colour,  and  each  in  its 
turn  for  political  reasons,  has  re-staffed  the  Mudirships  whole¬ 
sale  with  nominees  of  its  own  kidney.  The  newcomers  at  once 
proceed  to  undo  the  activities  of  their  predecessors,  until  they 
are  in  turn  superseded  and  the  game  starts  all  over  again. 
Egyptian  Mudirs  have,  in  fact,  since  1924,  been  playing  “  Box 
and  Cox  ”.  Since  the  coup  d’Hat  of  1928  conditions  have  been 
absolutely  bewildering.  The  resulting  Dictatorship  concen¬ 
trated  h  VEgyptienne  on  the  suppression  of  the  power  of  the 
Zaghlulists  who  had  dominated  the  suspended  Parliament.  For 
over  a  year  Mudirs,  mainly  nominated  from  among  the  adherents 
of  the  Dictator,  had  orders  to  prevent — if  necessary  by  force — 
all  Zaghlulist  demonstrations  and  to  curtail,  in  so  far  as  possible, 
the  liberty  of  action  and  movement  of  all  politicians  of  the  other 
kidney,  including  Nahas  himself.  Suddenly  the  exceptional 
regime  of  the  coup  d'etat  fell;  Nahas  came  back  into  office;  and 
these  same  Mudirs  would  have  been  faced  with  the  prospect  of 
official  subordination  to  a  party  whose  activities  they  had 
recently  been  suppressing  by  government  order,  had  not  Nahas 
solved  their  problem  for  them  by  dismissing  them  out  of  hand. 
Last  January  they  were  replaced  by  Zaghlulist  Mudirs  who  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  retaliate  on  their  late  enemies  with  traditional  energy. 
But  the  newcomers  only  survived  a  short  five  months  before  the 
pendulum  swung  back  and  Nahas  resigned.  His  govern¬ 
ment  was  replaced  by  a  Ministry  which,  though  nominally 
neutral,  was  certainly  not  Zaghlulist,  and  it  straightway  took  a 
page  out  of  Nahas’  own  notebook,  dismissed  his  nominees  and 
reinstated  as  Mudirs  all  those  whom  he  had  removed  only  six 
months  before.  “  Box  and  Cox  ”  has  rarely  been  played  with 
such  verve  on  any  stage. 

But  the  farce  has  the  makings  of  a  tragedy.  Chaos  is  being 
created  in  the  provinces  and  politics  have  invaded  all  branches 
and  all  grades  of  the  Civil  Service.  That  way  lies  disaster.  I 
had  recently  an  opportunity  of  discussing  this  instability  with  a 
junior  but  very  active  member  of  the  Wafd.  He  justified 
Nahas’  summary  dismissals  of  last  January  on  the  lines  of  the 
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pot  calling  the  kettle  black.  “  The  others  hit  us  first  But 
he  went  further.  “  No  Mudir  ”  he  said,  “  ought  to  obey  orders 
from  the  Ministry  if,  in  his  opinion,  those  orders  violate  the 
Constitution  ”.  I  ventured  to  point  out  that  if  a  Mudir  dis¬ 
agreed  with  the  orders  of  his  superior,  it  was  open  to  him  to 
resign;  but  that  he  could  not  interpret  those  orders  according  to 
his  own  lights  and  at  the  same  time  remain  in  office.  Such 
liberty  would  undermine  all  administrative  discipline.  My 
argument  fell  on  deaf  ears;  and  on  this  topic  most  Egyptians  are 
deaf.  For  there  has  grown  up  in  the  last  ten  years  a  spirit  of 
vendetta  in  the  country  which  will  take  years  of  stable  adminis¬ 
tration  to  dispel  and  which,  in  the  meantime,  creates  not  only 
inefficiency,  but  unhappiness. 

In  his  reorganisation  of  Egypt,  two  issues  lay  very  close  to 
Lord  Cromer’s  heart — firstly,  the  perfection  of  agricultural  and 
irrigation  administration,  whereby  the  small  as  well  as  the  great 
might  derive  impartial  benefit  from  a  scientifically  regulated 
Nile  flood;  and  secondly,  the  care  of  the  Egyptian  fellah 
(peasant),  so  that  he  should  till  his  field  for  his  own  benefit  and 
not  merely,  as  had  been  the  case  before  the  Occupation,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  great  landowners  and  the  moneylenders.  His 
reforms  not  only  earned  for  him  the  title  of  “  The  Father  of  the 
Fellah  ”,  but  paved  the  way  towards  the  financial  stability  of 
a  country  which,  when  he  arrived  in  it,  had  been  bankrupt. 

The  agricultural  prosperity  of  Egypt  depends  primarily  on  a 
single  crop — cotton,  the  production  of  which  in  its  turn  depends 
on  the  proper  functioning  of  the  Egyptian  irrigation  service. 
Thirty  years  of  hard  work,  to  which  Egyptians  and  Englishmen 
jointly  contributed,  not  only  created  a  substantial  National 
Reserve,  but  multiplied  anc^  improved  out  of  all  recognition  the 
long-staple  variety  of  cotton  commanding  premium  prices  in  the 
world  markets,  and  brought  Egypt  back  to  solvency.  Thus  the 
outbreak  of  the  War  found  Egypt  already  financially  sound. 
During  the  four  years  of  hostilities,  Egypt  was  a  huge  camp  and 
flooded  with  money:  and  after  the  Armistice,  those  Egyptians 
who  had  accumulated  war-fortunes,  had  to  seek  investments  for 
their  gains.  Although  in  Egypt  the  monied  classes  are  not  strict 
Moslems  in  the  sense  that  they  are  not  hostile  to  dividend  earning 
investments  as  such,  they,  like  our  own  grandfathers  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  hold  to  the  maxim :  “  Put  your  money 
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into  the  land;  the  land  cannot  run  away  So  these  Egyptians 
invested  at  high  prices  in  cotton  lands.  But  at  the  time,  cotton 
was  booming  and  the  high  prices  which  they  paid  and  the  high 
rents  at  which  they  sublet  to  tenants,  were  not  out  of  proportion 
to  the  fancy  prices  which  the  commodity  was  realising. 

The  post-war  boom  lasted  for  some  eighteen  months:  and 
then  suddenly  the  market  broke  and  those  who  had  invested  their 
money  in  land  and  those  to  whom  they  had  sublet  on  inflated 
rentals  were  plunged  into  a  financial  dilemma  at  a  moment 
when  the  peace  of  mind  of  all  grades  of  the  population  was 
already  deeply  disturbed  by  the  post-war  Nationalist  upheaval. 
Into  the  bargain,  the  country  at  the  time  was  being  exceptionally 
governed  by  successive  “  Ministries  of  Affairs  ”,  whose  pro¬ 
grammes  were  studiously  non-political  and,  in  fact,  neutral  on 
the  topic  of  Anglo-Egyptian  relations.  Their  neutrality,  natu¬ 
rally,  was  intensely  unpopular  in  Nationalist  circles,  and  on  the 
other  hand  they  had  obligations  to  the  Protecting  Power  which 
made  them  more  unpopular  than  ever.  When,  therefore,  the  cot¬ 
ton  crisis  arose,  they  sought  to  palliate  both  political  and  financial 
excitement  by  embarking  on  a  system  of  Government  buyings 
in  the  cotton  market  to  keep  the  prices  up  to  a  level  which 
would  prevent  wholesale  bankruptcy.  And  then,  as  it  were  to 
justify  this  excursion  into  unsound  economics,  prices  recovered 
and  the  Government  sold  its  accumulated  stocks  at  a  handsome 
profit.  The  experiment  was  thus  not  only  condoned,  but 
sanctified  by  success. 

Intervention  on  the  cotton  market  is  now  an  accepted  routine 
in  all  Egyptian  governments  of  whatever  colour.  But  time  has 
proved  the  remedy  more  dangerous  than  the  malady  which  it 
purports  to  cure.  Some  three  years  ago  the  Government 
financed  purchases  to  the  tune  of  some  millions  of  pounds  taken 
from  the  National  Reserve.  The  market  never  recovered  and 
only  a  fraction  of  the  output  was  eventually  saved  by  the  sale  at 
low  prices  to  the  Soviet  Government  of  such  of  the  stock  as  had 
not  deteriorated  irreparably  in  storage. 

The  second  operation  to  bolster-up  a  still  weaker  market  was 
initiated  last  October,  since  when  a  further  ^10,000,000  of  the 
National  Reserve  has  been  unproductively  locked-up  on  a  falling 
world  market.  At  the  moment  Egypt  is  hard  put  to  know 
what  to  do  next.  If  these  newly  accumulated  stocks  were 
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suddenly  thrown  on  the  market,  the  result  would  be  confusion 
worse  confounded :  if  the  present  price  levels  are  to  be  main¬ 
tained,  purchases  must  be  continued  even  at  the  expense  of  a 
dangerously  dwindling  National  Reserve,  which  simultaneously 
has  been  heavily  depleted  by  considerable  and  not  very  opportune 
buyings  of  the  Egyptian  National  Debt. 

In  the  meantime,  apart  from  cotton,  many  Egyptians  have 
been  subjected  to  financial  strain  from  another  quarter.  Last 
March,  the  Government  revised  its  customs’  tariffs,  and  imposed 
a  Protectionist  regime.  As  a  result,  the  cost  of  living  has 
already  risen  appreciably,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  lower 
professional  classes  and  the  small  peasantry. 

To  justify  the  policy  of  intervention  on  the  cotton  market, 
the  argument  is  frequently  advanced  in  Egyptian  quarters  that 
the  Egyptian  fellahin,  that  is  to  say  95  per  cent,  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  depend  directly  on  cotton  for  their  livelihood  and  would 
have  been  faced  with  starvation,  had  not  the  Government  by  its 
periodic  intervention  in  the  markets — admittedly  at  serious  cost 
to  the  Nation — kept  prices  up  to  a  level  which  ensured  to  the 
producers  at  least  a  means  of  existence.  A  closer  analysis  of  this 
argument  is  enlightening.  The  Egyptian  cotton  industry  is  in 
its  present  quandary,  not  so  much  because  the  world  prices  are 
low,  and  certainly  not  because  the  cultivator  himself — the  honest 
and  long-suffering  jellah — is  an  expensive  form  of  labour;  but 
because  the  rents  demanded  by  the  big  landowners  have  not  yet 
been  reduced  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  fall  in  the  price 
of  the  raw  commodity.  As  things  are  at  present,  most  of  the 
money  taken  from  the  National  Reserve  to  bolster  up  the  price 
of  cotton,  finds  its  way  eventually  into  the  pockets  of  these  land¬ 
owners.  It  is  true  that  Government  market  intervention  does 
ensure  the  jellah  his  bare  existence  by  keeping  the  price  of 
cotton  at  a  figure  which  enables  him  to  pay  his  rent;  but  looked 
at  from  another  angle,  it  may  equally  convincingly  be  described 
as  a  subsidy  to  the  rich  landowners,  who  are  thus  enabled  to 
keep  these  rents  at  an  economically  unjustifiable  level. 

Despite  all  that  we  are  told  of  the  intensity  of  the  growth  of 
political  enthusiasm  among  the  Egyptian  peasantry  since  the 
British  Declaration  of  1922,  95  per  cent,  of  the  population  of 
Egypt  thinks  all  day  and  every  day  of  little  save  cotton.  Shortly 
after  the  Bridsh  recognition  of  the  independence  of  Egypt,  I 
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assisted  at  a  reception  at  the  British  Residency  in  Cairo  of  a 
delegation  of  fellahin  who  listened  to  a  description  of  a  dawning 
era  of  peace  and  goodwill  with  much  the  same  politeness  and 
bewilderment  as  you  or  I  would  listen  to  a  free  lecture  on 
Eistein’s  “  Theory  of  Relativity.”  They  were  being  marshalled 
for  departure,  when,  in  a  panic  lest  they  were  to  be  hustled  away 
without  hearing  what  they  really  wanted  to  know,  six  or  eight 
of  the  braver  among  them  literally  hurled  themselves  at  Lord 
Allenby.  “  Do  tell  us  about  the  cotton.  Do  ask  the  British 
Government  to  improve  the  market.  They  gave  us  good  prices 
during  the  War  and  now  we  are  being  ruined.”  But  the 
explanation  that  war  measures  only  operated  in  wars,  and  that 
in  peacetime,  cotton — even  Egyptian  cotton — was  subject  to 
world  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  was  Greek  to  them.  To-day, 
as  in  1922,  cotton  prices  in  their  minds  are  somehow  the  play¬ 
things  of  Governments.  But  in  1922  they  looked  to  the  British 
Government;  to-day,  they  focus  their  grievances  on  the  Egyptian 
Government. 

Nahas  on  his  return  from  London  in  April  could  not  have 
failed  to  appreciate  these  grievances:  but  his  resignation  freed 
him  from  the  awkwardness  of  having  to  face  charges  which 
were  becoming  unpleasantly  articulate,  that  he  and  his  colleagues 
with  their  cotton  excursions,  their  Debt  purchases  and  their 
Protectionist  tariffs,  far  from  salving  Egyptian  finance,  were 
plunging  it  further  and  further  into  a  Slough  of  Despond.  He 
said  “  Goodbye  to  all  that  ”  and  retained  his  popularity  as  the 
“  Defender  of  the  Constitution.”  But  the  defence  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  will  not  restore  the  financial  stability  of  Egypt. 

Sooner  or  later  Anglo-Egyptian  affairs  will  be  regulated  by 
Treaty  and  democratic  Egypt  will  settle  down  to  Party  politics, 
as  we  know  them  in  Western  countries.  The  Egyptian  voter 
will  then  certainly  demand  from  the  political  leaders  solid  pro¬ 
grammes  of  domestic  reform,  particularly  in  the  realm  of  agri¬ 
culture.  And  foremost  among  these  demands  will  be  an  agita¬ 
tion  for  the  readjustment  of  the  rent  situation.  The  Egyptian 
rulers  of  those  days,  be  they  of  the  landowning  class  or  not, 
will  be  wise  to  listen  and  act;  for  if  the  rights  of  the  fellahin 
are  not  recognised,  sooner  or  later  Egypt  may  expect  agrarian 
troubles  on  a  Roman  scale. 

This  article  will  inevitably  provoke  the  hostility  of  Egyptian 
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readers.  It  will  be  called  an  unjustifiable  attack  on  the  capacity 
and  patriotism  of  the  Wafd :  it  will  be  dubbed  in  Royal  circles 
as  an  impertinence:  it  will  be  criticised  by  the  Liberal  Con¬ 
stitutional  Party  as  grossly  unfair :  and  public  opinion  generally 
will  be  invited  to  regard  it  as  yet  another  attempt  by  a 
British  writer  to  give  the  British  public  an  erroneous  impression 
of  conditions  in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile.  These  reactions  will  be 
welcome,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  may  serve  to 
bring  home  to  Egypt  the  pains  as  well  as  the  pleasures  of  inde¬ 
pendence.  The  British  Government  had  gradually  disassociated 
itself  from  responsibility  for  conditions  in  Egypt,  and  thereby 
Egypt  has  taken  its  place  among  the  other  independent  nations 
of  the  world,  whose  activities  and  reactions  are  legitimately  open 
to  British  comment  and  criticism  for  the  information  of  British 
readers.  Hitherto,  unfavourable  comment  by  a  British  publicist 
on  Egyptian  conditions — political  or  economic — has  inevitably 
been  pilloried  by  Egyptians  as  biassed,  impertinent  and  unjust. 
The  day  is  past  for  all  that.  It  is  high  time  that  young  in¬ 
dependent  Egypt  threw  off  the  sensitiveness  of  the  nerve-struck 
debutante. 

One  other  aspect  of  Anglo-Egyptian  relations  to-day  merits  the 
attention  of  British  readers.  A  clique  of  English-speaking  Egyp¬ 
tians,  in  the  innermost  circle  of  the  Zaghlulist  party,  openly  claims 
an  intimacy  of  association  with  Mr.  Macdonald  and  his  friends  of 
which  these  gentlemen  are  doubtless  unaware.  In  their  conver¬ 
sations  Mr.  Macdonald  as  “  Mac,”  Mr.  Henderson  as  “  Uncle 
Arthur  ”,  and  Dr.  Dalton  as  “  Dear  Hugh  ”,  are  cited  as  bogey¬ 
men  to  intimidate  their  political  opponents.  “  If  you  do  this. 
I’ll  get  ‘  Mac  ’  after  you.  He’ll  put  you  in  your  place  all  right.” 
And  “  curiouser  and  curiouser  ”  these  same  Eg)'ptians  boast  that 
they  send  privately  to  Mr.  Macdonald  reports  exposing  all  the 
machinations  of  those — whether  British  or  Egyptian — who 
venture  to  differ  with  them.  Prime  Ministers  have  ever  been 
the  recipients  of  similar  memorials  from  all  and  sundry:  but 
Egypt  to-day  is  probably  unique  in  that  the  senders  of  these 
effusions  not  only  publicly  bask  in  the  glory  which  illuminates 
them  as  familiars  of  the  great  men  of  Whitehall,  but — as  Egypt 
is  a  snobbish  place — make  great  political  and  personal  capital 
out  of  this  privileged  {sic)  position. 
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The  French  Case 
By  John  Bell 

IN  appreciating  the  attitude  of  France  towards  the  problems, 
technical  and  political,  which  have  to  be  solved  and  which  I 
believe  will  in  the  end  be  satisfactorily  regulated,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary,  at  the  outset,  to  take  account  of  atmosphere.  While  this 
has  been  somewhat  perturbed  by  Signor  Mussolini’s  recent 
speeches,  opinion  in  France  is  preponderatingly  steady.  It  is 
steady  because  there  is  an  earnest  and  sincere  hope  that  an 
amicable  understanding  between  the  two  countries  on  all  the 
points  on  which  there  is  a  divergence  of  views  will  ultimately  be 
reached. 

What  is  the  exact  effect  of  Signor  Mussolini’s  speeches?  As 
a  resident  in  France,  a  student  of  her  press,  with  opportunities  of 
ascertaining  not  only  the  mind  of  the  man  in  the  street  but  that  of 
men  whose  business  it  is  to  study  international  questions,  I  think 
that  I  am  in  a  position  to  indicate  it  clearly.  There  have  been 
press  ebullitions  in  France,  but  they  have  come  from  the  Left  and 
not  from  the  Right.  The  newspapers  of  the  Left  have  always 
been  against  the  Fascist  regime,  and  their  outbursts  are  a  little' 
singular  when  it  is  remembered  that  they  are  organs  of  peace  and 
are  therefore  opposed  to  war  on  any  pretext  whatever.  This  they 
know  to  be  the  frame  of  mind  of  their  readers,  and  consequently 
they  saw  in  the  speeches  of  the  Duce  an  opportunity  of  fulmina¬ 
ting  against  him  and  Fascism.  But  the  importance  of  the  opinion 
of  these  organs,  whose  strong  views  roused  anger  in  Italy,  must 
not  be  over-rated.  Their  circulation  is  not  by  any  means  great. 

The  papers  of  the  Right,  on  the  other  hand,  have  always  had, 
one  might  say,  a  sneaking  admiration  for  Signor  Mussolini, 
approving  in  unstinted  terms  his  internal  policy  and  heaping 
praise  upon  him  for  all  that  he  and  his  Black  Shirts  have  done  for 
Italy,  in  saving  her  from  Communism,  and  in  increasing  the 
nationalist  spirit.  A  nationalist  paper,  like  the  Echo  de  Paris, 
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which  has  a  large  circulation,  is  not  among  the  bitter  critics  of 
Mussolini.  And  the  same  thing  can  be  said  of  those  journals 
who  form  what  is  called  la  grande  presse.  Take  the  Petit 
Parisen,  which  has  the  largest  circulation  in  France;  its  tone 
towards  Italy  has  always  been  scrupulously  moderate.  Thus  it 
will  be  seen  that  as  far  as  the  great  majority  of  the  French  news¬ 
papers  is  concerned  nothing  has  been  done  to  excite  popular 
feeling. 

The  Government  and  the  politicians  have  also  kept  their  heads. 
M.  Briand  has  preserved  silence.  M.  Tardieu  made  a  slight 
allusion  in  one  of  his  speeches.  It  was  as  tactful  as  it  was 
innocuous,  and  could  not  possibly  have  any  untoward  repercus¬ 
sion  in  Italy. 

The  position  of  France  in  this  controversy  is  a  peculiar  one. 
Two  Italian  complaints  have  been  formulated  against  her.  There 
arc  at  least  a  million  Italians  in  France,  the  great  majority  of 
whom  went  there  to  work.  They  arc  emigrants.  Italian  writers 
complain  that  numerous  Italians  arc  in  France  cultivating  the  land 
left  by  proprietors.  They  arc  annoyed  because  a  large  number 
of  these  emigrants  have  renounced  the  land  of  their  birth.  They 
contend  that  France  is  enriching  herself  to  the  detriment  of  the 
country  which  sent  them.  It  can  be  argued  that  it  is  not  the 
fault  of  France  if  in  common  with  other  countries,  America  in 
particular,  she  has  furnished  an  outlet  for  Italy’s  surplus  popula¬ 
tion.  On  the  contrary,  people  who  study  this  question  of  Italian 
emigration  objectively,  ignoring  altogether  any  consideration  of 
national  jealousy,  will  be  disposed  to  think  that  France  is  doing 
Italy  a  good  turn  in  the  economic  domain  by  giving  work  to  her 
surplus  population. 

But  Italians  other  than  workmen,  who  arc  concerned  with  one 
thing  only  and  that  to  earn  their  daily  bread,  have  come  to  France. 
These  Italians  are  anti-Fascists.  France  has  the  same  tradition  as 
England  in  regard  to  political  refugees.  They  arc  permitted  to 
remain  in  the  country  on  condition  that  they  respect  its  laws.  It 
is  true  that  certain  anti-Fascists  have  abused  French  hospitality. 
They  have  plotted  against  the  Fascist  regime  in  Italy  by  starting 
propaganda  papers  and  smuggling  them  over  the  frontier.  Italy 
had  reason  to  complain,  and  her  complaints  were  duly  noted  and 
promptly  acted  upon.  In  the  interest  of  the  friendly  relations 
existing  between  the  two  countries  the  French  Government  took 
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energetic  steps  to  put  down  anti-Fascist  propaganda  in  France. 
It  issued  orders  prohibiting  the  publication  by  political  refugees 
of  propaganda  sheets  in  foreign  languages  and  threatened 
offenders  with  immediate  expulsion.  The  French  Government 
could  do  no  more.  Yet  the  fact  that  there  are  a  large  number  of 
anti-Fascists  in  France  is  felt  very  sorely  in  Italy.  It  is  one  of  the 
causes  of  Italian  jealousy  of  France.  It  has  undoubtedly  served 
to  create  an  unfavourable  atmosphere  for  which  France  cannot 
be  held  responsible. 

There  are  in  reality  only  three  questions  on  which  France  and 
Italy  are  divided — Tripoh  and  Libya,  Tunisia,  and  naval  parity. 
The  story  of  the  disagreement  on  Italy’s  territorial  claims  in 
Africa  and  the  status  of  Italians  in  the  French  colony  of  Tunisia 
is  an  old  one  and  need  not  be  recapitulated.  The  French  view 
is  that  these  are  purely  technical  matters  and  could  be  easily 
settled  given  a  favourable  atmosphere,  which  unfortunately  docs 
not  exist  at  present.  More  serious  is  Italy’s  claim  to  naval  parity 
with  France — a  claim  which  France  cannot  admit  and  which 
cannot  be  discussed  until  the  political  questions  have  been  got 
out  of  the  way. 

Italy  is  not  satisfied  with  the  compensations  given  to  her  for  her 
participation  in  the  war.  Promises  were  given  to  her  under  the 
Pact  of  London  of  1915.  She  had  to  be  given  African  territory 
if  England  and  France  increased  their  colonial  domains  at  the 
expense  of  Germany.  England  gave  her  Jubaland,  and  in  1919 
France  gave  her  the  Ghat  Ghadomee  representing  120,000  square 
kilometres,  or  75,000  square  miles.  This  territory,  taken  from 
the  French  Sahara,  gave  the  Italian  colony  of  Tripoli  and  Libya 
enlarged  and  more  harmonious  frontiers  and  more  convenient 
comunications.  But  Italy  wants  more  territory  south  of  Tripoli. 
The  French  attitude  on  this  matter  is  not  intransigeant.  She  is 
willing  to  examine  the  possibility  of  meeting  Italy’s  demands,  but 
as  I  have  already  indicated  she  does  not  consider  that  the  present 
is  a  propitious  moment  for  resuming  negotiations.  For  two  years 
this  matter  had  been  under  discussion,  and  the  French  considered 
that  the  negotiations  were  making  progress;  but  at  the  end  of  last 
year  Italy  put  forward  demands  which  the  French  Government 
held  to  be  impossible. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  France  is  concerned  the  Tripoli-Libya 
difficulty  is  not  by  any  means  an  insuperable  one.  It  can  be  sur- 
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mounted  quickly  by  the  diplomatists  if  both  parties  are  determined 
that  a  final  agreement  and  not  a  precarious  solution  shall  be 
reached. 

Much  less  difficult  in  French  eyes  is  the  question  of  Tunisia. 
What  the  French  want,  and  what  they  argue  they  have  a  right  to 
expect,  is  a  definite  and  permanent  settlement  of  the  question  of 
nationality.  For  many  years  the  French  colony  was,  if  not  a 
happy  hunting-ground  for  Italian  emigrants,  at  any  rate  an  outlet 
for  willing  and  courageous  workers  who  found  in  it  a  means  of 
livelihood  that  the  mother-land  could  not  offer  them.  So  they 
flocked  to  Tunisia,  and  in  time  they  came  greatly  to  outnumber 
the  French  population.  In  1921  the  French  population  was 
55,000,  while  the  Italians  numbered  85,000.  There  were 
13,500  Maltese,  and  3,000  Israelites.  By  the  decree  of  November, 
1921,  completed  by  the  law  of  December  30,  5,000  Maltese  auto¬ 
matically  became  French,  and  500  Jews  were  naturalised  in  the 
following  years.  In  1926  there  were  71,000  French  and  89,000 
Italians,  and  in  the  following  year  the  excess  of  Italians  over 
French  was  reduced  to  18,000.  Since  then  the  number  of  natura¬ 
lisations  has  been  computed  at  3,000  annually,  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  French  will  catch  up  with  the  Italians  in  1935. 

The  French  contention  is  that  Italians  settled  in  Tunisia  can¬ 
not  keep  their  nationality  for  ever.  The  convention  of  1896  on 
this  question  of  nationality  was  denounced  by  France,  but  it  has 
always  been  in  force.  The  son  of  an  Italian  born  in  Tunisia  can 
repudiate  French  nationality  on  attaining  his  majority.  Thus 
Italian  nationality  can  be  prolonged  indefinitely.  As  the  posses¬ 
sor  of  the  colony,  France  argues  that  this  is  a  most  unsatisfactory 
state  of  things.  She  sought  to  change  it  by  the  law  of  1923 
which  docs  away  with  indefinite  Italian  nationality  in  Tunisia. 
The  old  convention  is,  however,  still  in  operation.  It  is  renewed 
every  three  months,  but  it  can  be  denounced  by  France  at  any 
time.  France  is  insisting  that  the  Italians  shall  be  brought  under 
the  dispositions  of  the  law  of  1923.  For  her  this  question  of 
nationality  is  a  simple  one,  and  she  does  not  see  why  it  cannot 
be  settled  in  a  friendly  spirit.  There  arc,  however,  Frenchmen 
who  see  a  desire  on  the  part  of  Italy  to  keep  up  this  struggle  for 
the  maintenance  of  Italian  nationality  for  generations  in  the 
hope  of  constituting  a  nucleus  which  would  in  the  future  auto¬ 
matically  solve  the  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  Tunisia. 
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In  this  matter  the  French  argue  that  they  are  masters  in  their 
own  house  and  that  it  is  unreasonable  on  the  part  of  Italians  to 
expect  that  they  can  reap  the  profits  of  residence  in  Tunisia 
without  submitting  to  the  dispositions  of  the  law  of  1923. 

The  final  and  most  delicate  problem  that  France  and  Italy 
will  have  to  solve,  if  they  can,  is  the  claim  put  forward  at  the 
Naval  Conference  in  London  to  naval  parity.  Italy’s  claim  was 
advanced  and  steadfastly  sustained  without  her  representatives 
stating  exactly  what  her  naval  requirements  were,  while  France, 
on  the  other  hand,  put  all  her  cards  on  the  table,  and  through 
M.  Tardieu  made  a  luminous  and  comprehensive  statement  of 
her  desiderata.  It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  here  the  naval  needs 
of  France  which  she  based  on  the  defence  of  her  coasts  and  of  her 
colonial  empire,  the  second  largest  in  the  world  containing  a 
hundred  million  souls — an  empire,  moreover,  the  like  of  which, 
as  the  French  are  continually  emphasising  in  this  controversy, 
Italy  does  not  possess,  and  therefore  does  not  require  the  same 
number  of  warships  as  France  for  purposes  of  defence.  But 
there  is  a  French  belief  for  which  it  is  claimed  there  is  justification 
in  the  light  of  past  manifestations  of  Italian  policy  that  Italy  will 
strive  to  secure  that  which  she  does  not  at  present  possess.  In 
this  connection  the  declaration  made  by  Signor  Cantalupo, 
Minister  of  the  Colonies,  in  1926,  is  frequently  recalled  in 
France : 

“We  are  seeking  to  strengthen  the  prestige  of  Italy  wherever 
it  is  possible,  between  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  the  Suez  Canal, 
and  between  this  and  the  Gulf  of  Aden.  The  policy  of  Italy 
is  imposed  by  her  particular  situation  as  a  young  nation,  poor  in 
colonics,  and  destined  to  have  a  great  future.” 

This  problem  of  naval  parity  is  viewed  in  France  as  a  psycho¬ 
logical  one,  and  comparisons  are  made  between  Italy’s  demands 
and  those  put  forward  by  Germany  when  Wilhelm  II  was  in  the 
heyday  of  his  power,  when  he  was  continually  regretting  that 
other  Powers  had  built  up  colonial  empires  and  had  taken  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  waste  places  of  the  earth.  It  was  inevitable  that 
Signor  Mussolino’s  fiery  speeches  should  be  likened  to  those 
delivered  by  the  cx-Kaiscr.  The  French  have  noted  a  certain 
similarity  of  phrase.  It  has,  however,  to  be  set  forth  that  their 
equanimity  is  not  in  the  least  disturbed.  I  have  discussed  this 
question  with  all  manner  of  Frenchmen,  and  the  view  expressed 
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on  the  Italian  demand  is  the  same:  naval  parity,  as  demanded 
by  Italy,  cannot  be  accepted.  And  the  argument  why  it  cannot 
be  accepted  is  always  the  same :  with  French  warships  cruising 
in  the  waters  of  the  various  continents  where  she  has  possessions 
France  would  find  herself  in  a  state  of  inferiority  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  She  is  much  concerned  over  the  adequate  protection  of 
Algeria  which  though  separated  from  France  by  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  is  part  of  the  national  territory  and,  in  fact,  is  a  French 
department. 

While  France  has  made  up  her  mind  definitely  that  naval 
parity  is  out  of  the  question  she  has,  as  we  know,  entered  into 
conversations  with  Italy  and  England  in  the  hope  that  a  solution 
will  be  found  which  will  end  the  controversy  over  Italy’s  naval 
needs.  The  conversations,  begun  at  Geneva,  can  only  be  re¬ 
sumed  when  the  political  matters  on  which  France  and  Italy  are 
divided  have  been  satisfactorily  and  permanently  settled.  France 
is  emphatic  on  this  point.  She  will  not  accept  provisional  and 
temporary  settlements.  The  solutions  reached  must  be  such  that 
it  will  be  impossible  for  either  her  or  Italy  to  re-open  the  ques¬ 
tions.  She  herself  has  no  demands  to  make.  She  desires  to 
come  to  terms  with  her  sister  Latin  nation  for  whom  her  friend¬ 
ship  is  traditional  and  remains  deep  and  profound  in  spite  of 
present  appearances. 

England  has  an  important  role  to  play  in  this  naval  quarrel, 
if  such  it  can  be  called.  The  British  Foreign  Secretary,  whoever 
he  may  be,  will  it  is  presumed,  be  a  sort  of  arbiter  or  counsellor 
when  the  conversations  arc  resumed.  Meanwhile  there  are  signs 
of  a  clearing  of  the  atmosphere.  Signor  Mussolini  has  had  his 
little  outburst  about  “  the  beauty  of  cannons.”  As  I  have  pointed 
out,  the  saner  elements  of  the  French  population  who  appreciate 
his  work  for  Italy,  attach  less  importance  to  his  speeches  than  the 
people  in  other  countries;  the  United  States,  for  example.  The 
Americans,  in  the  main,  did  not  like  his  bombshells.  The 
question  for  Frenchmen  is :  will  the  effect  of  them  produced  in 
Italy  be  in  time  obliterated,  or  will  Young  Italy  interpret  them 
as  a  gospel,  as  an  ideal  of  a  greater  Italy  which  has  to  be  realised  ? 
If  the  papers  of  the  Left  in  France  cease  to  tilt  against  Fascism, 
which  is  the  concern  of  Italy  and  not  of  any  other  country,  and 
if  the  Italian  press,  which  is  more  homogeneous  than  that  of 
France,  stops  its  onslaughts,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  apparent 
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flame  of  anger  between  the  two  countries  should  not  be 
extinguished. 

If  the  atmosphere  for  a  frank  and  friendly  discussion  of  the 
questions  on  which  I  have  indicated  the  French  point  of  view 
is  not  for  the  moment  favourable,  there  are  happily  encouraging 
portents  in  Italy  of  a  saner  appreciation  of  the  situation.  These 
are  based  on  what  has  the  appearance  of  being  an  inspired  state¬ 
ment  issued  at  Rome  and  duly  published  in  the  French  press: 

“  It  is  declared  in  political  circles  that  notwithstanding  certain 
appearances  the  principal  aim  of  the  foreign  policy  of  Signor 
Mussolino  is  the  reconciliation  of  Italy  with  France.  The  visit 
of  Signor  Grandi  to  Warsaw  is  the  best  denial  of  the  rumour  that 
Signor  Mussolini  thought  of  realising  an  understanding  with 
Germany  against  France.  The  Duce  thinks  that  the  consolida¬ 
tion  of  the  Latin  bloc  in  Europe  and  in  America  will  alone  serve 
to  dissipate  the  peril  of  oriental  Bolshevism  which  menaces 
Western  civilisation.” 

This  is  all  to  the  good.  The  sentiment  is  excellent  and  will 
be  fully  reciprocated  in  France.  The  fact  that  both  countries 
have  agreed  to  a  naval  holiday  until  December  is  another  proof 
of  the  clarified  atmosphere,  and  connotes  a  mutual  desire  to  solve 
the  political  problems  before  the  question  of  naval  parity  is 
discussed. 
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The  Italian  Case 

By  Maxwell  H.  H.  Macartney 

Among  the  major  problems  of  European  politics  there  is 
none  to-day  more  genuinely  disquieting  than  the  failure  of 
France  and  Italy  to  compose  their  differences.  Thanks  to  the 
Pact  of  Locarno  and  other  arrangements,  France  and  Germany 
have  re-established  relations  which,  if  not  cordial,  are  at  least 
outwardly  correct.  The  constant  bickerings  between  the  “  Suc¬ 
cession  States  ”  of  the  old  Dual  Monarchy  have  largely  died 
down.  Even  those  inveterate  enemies,  Greece  and  Turkey  have 
at  last  managed  to  settle  their  outstanding  points  of  dispute. 
But  where  former  enemies  have  succeeded  in  coming  to  terms 
the  two  former  Allies,  the  “  Latin  sisters  ”,  have  failed  pitiably 
to  settle  their  accounts. 

A  feeling  of  having  been  unjustly  treated  and  even  of 
having  been  deliberately  slighted  by  France  is,  perhaps, 
the  main  source  of  all  the  Italian  indignation.  The  Italians 
have  complained  over  and  over  again  that  France  looked 
upon  the  Allied  victory  in  the  Great  War  as  a  victory  won  to  a 
preponderating  extent  by  herself,  and  not  as  a  triumph  which 
would  have  been  impossible  if  Italy  had  not  preserved  her 
neutrality  at  the  outbreak  and  had  not  subsequently  intervened 
on  the  side  of  the  Entente  at  a  moment  when  the  fortunes  of 
the  Entente  Powers  were  at  a  low  ebb.  The  Italian  disaster  of 
Caporetto,  it  is  complained,  has  been  unduly  magnified  in 
wantonly  disparaging  terms,  whereas  the  Italian  recovery  and 
the  victories  on  the  Piave  and  the  crowning  success  of  Vittorio 
Vcncto  have  never  received  anything  like  adequate  appreciation 
and  gratitude.  The  conduct  of  M.  Clemenceau  and  of  the 
French  Delegation  to  the  Versailles  Conference,  as  also  the  con¬ 
duct  of  subsequent  French  Governments  have,  to  the  Italian 
mind,  proved  that  France  has  never  realized  the  value  of  the 
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support  brought  to  the  common  victory  by  a  triumphant  Italy. 
Still  less,  it  is  felt,  has  France  been  able  to  realize  the  national 
awakening  and  the  growth  of  a  strong  and  proud  national  con¬ 
science  that  has  been  developed  since  the  march  on  Rome  carried 
Fascism  into  power  at  the  end  of  1922. 

Intoxicated,  then,  by  an  exaggerated  notion  as  to  their  own 
achievements — magnificent  as  these  undoubtedly  were  and  no¬ 
where  more  generously  acclaimed  and  admired  than  in  Italy — 
the  French  appear  to  the  Italians  to  have  thought  themselves  in 
a  position  to  establish  a  lasting  military  and  political  hegemony 
in  Europe.  French  policy  is  regarded  in  Italy  as  being  based 
upon  the  fundamental  conception  that  Germany  must  be  kept 
in  subjection  for  as  long  as  possible.  To  this  end,  therefore, 
France  has  concluded,  or  sought  to  conclude,  a  series  of  alliances 
and  understandings  with  as  many  of  the  smaller  States  as  she 
could  draw  within  her  orbit,  from  the  Baltic  Sea  on  the  north  to 
the  Adriatic,  ^Egean  and  Black  Seas  on  the  south  and  east.  All 
the  States  concerned  were  to  aid  France  in  the  policy  of  rigidly 
maintaining  the  settlements  made  in  Paris  and  of  preventing  a 
revival  of  Germany.  Any  other  policy  which  might  be  regarded 
as  in  any  way  endangering  this  plan  was  at  once  considered  by 
the  French  as  an  unfriendly  act  to  themselves  and  was  denounced 
in  the  French  Press  as  a  threat  to  the  peace  of  Europe.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Italy  the  peace  of  Europe  was,  in  fact,  conceived  of  by 
France  as  being  a  peace  solely  conditioned  by  French  ideas  and 
interests,  and  anybody  who  did  not  subscribe  to  this  doctrine  was 
attacked  as  a  disturber  of  the  peace  whereof  France  was  to  be 
the  supreme  guarantor. 

Now  one  of  the  countries  least  inclined  to  accept  a  French 
hegemony  on  the  Continent  was  Italy.  A  study  of  history  had 
convinced  Italy  that  if  France  had  failed  even  in  the  days  of 
Louis  XIV  and  of  Napoleon  to  establish  such  a  hegemony,  and  if 
again  in  recent  years  the  scientifically  trained  and  organized 
German  Empire  had  collapsed  in  the  vain  endeavour  to  achieve 
the  same  result,  there  was  no  chance  whatever  in  the  new  condi¬ 
tions  resulting  from  the  Great  War  of  France  being  any  more 
successful  than  she  had  been  in  the  past.  Profoundly  dissatis¬ 
fied  themselves  with  the  outcome  of  the  Peace  negotiations,  the 
Italians  at  once  realized  that  there  were  innumerable  other 
elements  of  discontent  in  Europe  both  among  individuals,  parties 
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and  States,  who  were  no  less  discontented  than  themselves.  To 
say,  as  has  been  said,  that  Italy  set  out  deliberately  to  fish  in 
troubled  waters,  would  be  to  make  an  unfair  statement  based 
upon  a  superficial  view  of  events  really  governed  by  much 
deeper  motives.  Italy,  after  all,  as  one  of  the  victorious  Allies, 
had  secured  some  pickings  from  the  common  booty  which  had 
been  coveted  by  others  and  which  she  was  determined  at  all  costs 
to  maintain.  Italy  was,  however,  thoroughly  convinced  that  the 
European  settlement  made  in  Paris  after  the  War  was  not  the 
last  word  in  human  wisdom  and  equity.  That  settlement,  on 
the  contrary,  was  regarded  rather  as  marking  within  certain 
broad  limits  a  transactional  phase  which  was  open  to  certain 
modifications.  It  was  noticed  that  certain  of  the  defeated  nations 
were  showing  remarkably  quick  powers  of  recuperation,  and  that 
some  of  the  newly-constituted  States  were  interpreting  their 
powers  in  a  spirit  far  removed  from  that  which  they  had  pro¬ 
fessed  during  the  years  of  their  struggle  for  independence. 

These  sentiments  found  an  authoritative  exponent  in  Signor 
Mussolini.  The  Duce  has  never  yet  given  an  exact  programme 
of  Italian  ambitions  and  has  never  committed  himself  to  stating 
precisely  to  what  extent  and  in  what  particulars  the  Peace 
Treaties  should  be  revised.  He  has,  however,  on  several  occa¬ 
sions  declared  it  absurd  to  imagine  that  the  Peace  Treaties  arc 
sacrosanct  and  intangible  for  all  time.  In  a  speech  delivered 
before  the  Senate  on  June  5, 1928,  Signor  Mussolini,  then  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  declared  that  “  No  Treaty  has  ever  been 
eternal,  since  the  world  progresses,  the  peoples  are  formed,  grow, 
decline,  and  sometimes  die;  the  eternity  of  a  Treaty  would  signify 
that  at  a  given  moment  humanity,  by  some  monstrous  prodigy, 
had  undergone  some  process  of  mummification,  in  other  words  % 

had  died.  ...  Is  there  anybody  who  would  venture  to  assert 
that  the  Treaties  of  Peace,  of  Versailles  are  a  perfect  achieve¬ 
ment.?  They  are  the  work  of  men  and  therefore  not  perfect, 
but,  I  may  add,  always  open  to  be  perfected.  .  .  .  There  are  in 
the  Peace  Treaties  certain  large  accomplished  facts  corresponding 
to  supreme  reasons  of  justice;  accomplished  facts  which  remain 
such  and  which  none  of  us  thinks  of  reversing  or  even  of  sub¬ 
mitting  to  discussion.  But  there  are  within  the  Peace  Treaties 
clauses  of  a  territorial,  colonial,  financial  and  social  character 
which  may  be  discussed,  revised,  and  amended  with  the  object 
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of  prolonging  the  duration  of  the  very  Treaties  themselves,  and 
thus  of  securing  a  longer  period  of  peace.”  Such  a  statement, 
Signor  Mussolini  went  on  to  say,  ought  not  necessarily  to  be 
interpreted  in  a  pessimistic  sense.  The  particular  problems,  as 
they  arose,  would  “  I  sincerely  hope,  be  susceptible  of  being  re¬ 
solved  by  the  Governments  in  a  peaceful  manner.  Serious  com¬ 
plications  will  be  avoided  if  by  revising  the  Peace  Treaties  where 
they  deserve  to  be  revised  one  can  give  fresh  and  ampler 
breathing  space  to  Peace.  This  is  the  hypothesis  that  I  cherish, 
and  by  which  is  inspired  the  truly,  sanely  and  undoubtedly 
pacific  policy  of  the  Fascist  Government  and  of  the  Italian 
people.  If,  however,  the  other  hypothesis  is  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion,  then  nobody  in  good  faith  can  be  astonished  if,  following 
the  example  of  all  the  other  States,  Italy  also  decides  to  possess 
the  armed  forces  requisite  to  defend  her  existence  and  her 
future.” 

This,  then,  being  the  popular  and  official  standpoint  adopted 
by  Italy  towards  post-War  European  problems  it  is  not  difficult 
to  sec  that  she  should  be  somewhat  disgruntled  and  that  she 
should  be  calling  upon  France  to  settle  certain  outstanding 
differences  wherein  she  feels  herself  to  be  justly  aggrieved.  As 
has  now  been  publicly  explained  over  and  over  again  the  con¬ 
crete  question  to  which  the  Italians  attach  the  greatest  importance 
is  a  settlement  of  their  claims  in  Tunisia.  This  dispute  is,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  old  history.  It  may,  however,  be  treated  as  one 
of  the  post-War  differences  between  Italy  and  France  since  two 
of  the  three  Italo-French  Conventions  of  1896  governing  the 
status  of  Italians  in  Tunisia  were  denounced  by  France  in  Sept¬ 
ember,  1918,  i.e.,  as  the  Italians  bitterly  remark,  at  the  very  first 
moment  after  an  assured  Allied  victory  was  in  view.  From  that 
time  onwards  the  status  of  the  Italians  has  been  highly  precarious. 
The  extradition  Convention  has  not  been  denounced  by  France, 
but  the  Convention  of  commerce  and  navigation  and  also  the 
consular  Convention  are  now  renewed  only  for  periods  of  3 
months  at  a  time — like  a  Bill  of  Exchange,  as  Signor  Dclcroix 
caustically  remarked  not  long  ago  in  the  Italian  Chamber.  This 
situation  naturally  does  not  satisfy  the  Italians — any  more  than 
it  satisfies  the  French.  Italian  colonial  writers  invariably  refer 
to  their  compatriots  in  Tunisia  as  forming  a  part  of  “  un¬ 
redeemed  Italy  ”,  and  they  maintain  that  in  no  circumstances 
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arc  the  rights  of  Italians  there  to  be  bartered  away  for  territorial 
concessions  by  the  French  in  North  Africa.  A  few  words  should 
suffice  to  explain  the  origin  of  these  Conventions  from  which  the 
Italian  rights  derive.  When  in  1896  the  French  Government 
compelled  the  Bey  to  denounce  the  Italo-Tunisian  Treaty  of  1868 
and  simultaneously  a  similar  Treaty  with  Great  Britain  the  latter 
country  raised  no  special  obections  since  nearly  all  her  subjects 
in  Tunisia  were  Maltese.  Great  Britain,  therefore,  contented 
herself  with  stipulating  that  these  subjects  of  hers  should  retain 
the  right  of  maintaining  their  British  citizenship.  Italy,  on  the 
other  hand,  immediately  raised  strong  objections  owing  to  the 
large  number  of  her  citizens  affected.  Some  thousands  of 
Italians  had  emigrated  to  Tunisia  many  years  before,  and  these 
numbers  had  steadily  increased  so  that  at  the  census  of  1926  they 
were  reckoned  at  about  90,000.  This  large  body  of  Italians  in 
their  midst  naturally  caused  the  French  some  anxiety  from  the 
outset.  This  anxiety  has  grown  stronger  with  the  years  as  on 
the  one  hand  the  French  tightened  up  their  laws  on  naturaliza¬ 
tion  and  on  the  other  hand  the  Italians  have  grown  less  and  less 
resigned  to  the  prospect  of  losing  so  many  of  their  co-nationals. 
The  whole  dispute  has,  in  fact,  hinged  upon  the  question  of 
naturalization.  Great  Britain  and  France  finally  adjusted  their 
differences  on  this  point  in  Tunisia  by  means  of  an  agreement 
concluded  on  May  24,  1923.  This  agreement  provides  for  the 
automatic  naturalization  of  British  subjects  only  in  the  third 
generation  and  not  in  the  second  as  had  been  provided  in  the 
French  decree  of  1921.  Children  born  in  Tunis  of  parents  them¬ 
selves  born  there  may  decline  French  nationality.  The  position  es¬ 
tablished  in  1923  is  applicable  to  all  Europeans  in  Tunis  except  the 
Italians  who  are  still  protected  by  article  13  of  the  convention  of 
1896.  So  long  then  as  this  convention  remains  in  force  the  French 
Government  must  look  to  individual  naturalizations  of  Italians 
as  a  means  of  reducing  the  numbers  and  influence  of  the  Italian 
colony.  The  Italians  claim  that  with  this  object  in  view  the 
French  have  tried  to  circumvent  the  convention  of  1896  by  pro¬ 
moting  legislation  so  unfavourable  to  Italians  as  to  force  them 
in  many  cases  to  seek  French  citizenship  for  economic  reasons. 
As  examples  of  discriminatory  legislation  the  Italians  cite  a 
decree  of  1901  whereby  a  lawyer  wishing  to  be  registered  in 
Tunis  must  present  a  French  degree  of  jurisprudence,  and  a 
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decree  of  1913  prescribing  the  use  of  the  French  pharmocopoaeia 
and  making  the  opening  of  new  pharmacies  in  Tunis  subject  to 
permission  by  the  French  Government.  The  most  serious 
attack  upon  the  Italians’  desire  to  retain  their  own 
nationality  has,  however,  been  made  through  the  schools. 
By  interpreting  the  provisions  of  the  protocol  to  the  consular  con¬ 
vention  for  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  in  a  rigid  sense 
France  not  only  forbade  the  opening  of  any  new  schools  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  growing  Italian  colony  but  even  forbade  the 
addition  of  a  single  class  room  to  those  already  existing.  Even¬ 
tually  in  1911  after  much  Press  altercation  France  did  allow  the 
establishment  of  private  schools,  of  which  a  number  were  opened 
between  1911  and  1916  under  the  Dante  Alighieri  society.  Even 
so  there  are  said  to  be  more  Italian  children  attending  French 
public  and  private  schools  than  are  now  being  educated  in 
Italian  schools,  and  by  the  decree  of  Jan.  24,  1922,  all  applica¬ 
tions  for  the  establishment  of  new  schools  must  first  be  subject 
to  careful  scrutiny  by  the  French  Government.  This  provision, 
it  is  complained,  has  in  effect  prevented  such  establishment  of 
new  schools. 

Now  the  exact  claims  officially  put  forward  by  the  Italian 
Government  have  never  been  divulged  in  Italy.  Authoritative 
writers,  however,  have  staked  out  the  following  claims : 
(i)  Italians  should  be  allowed  to  enlarge  their  public  (i.e., 
Government  as  opposed  to  private)  schools  in  proportion  to  the 
expansion  of  the  Colony;  (2)  Italian  agriculturists  should  be 
permitted  to  enjoy  to  some  extent  at  least  the  facilities  offered 
by  the  Government  to  French  citizens  with  respect  to  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  land  and  so  forth.  These  two  claims  are  considered  to 
be  completely  covered  by  the  spirit,  if  not  by  the  actual  letter  of 
the  Conventions.  It  has  also  been  suggested  by  some  writers  that 
Italians  (a)  should  be  accorded  equality  of  treatment  with  France 
in  tariff  matters;  failing  that,  Italy’s  principal  exports  should  be 
allowed  to  enter  Tunisia  at  rates  lower  than  those  of  the  French 
minimum  tariff;  and  (b)  should  be  allowed  to  participate  in  the 
political  life  of  the  country. 

This  question  of  the  Tripoli tanian  boundaries  is  regarded  in 
Italy  as  second  in  importance  only  to  the  Tunisian  problem. 
Here  again  the  question  is  of  old  standing,  but  for  all  practical 
purposes  it  may  be  considered  to  be  a  legacy  of  the  Great  War. 
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At  the  Peace  Conference  Italy,  relying  upon  article  13  of  the 
1915  Treaty  of  London,  demanded  the  rectification  of  the  western 
frontier,  access  to  Tibesti  and  to  Lake  Chad  and  the  cession  of 
Djibouti  and  the  French  railway  in  Abyssinia  from  France  as 
“  compensation  ”,  Now,  under  the  Bonin-Pichon  arrangement 
of  1919  a  certain  rectification  of  the  Western  Tripolitanian 
frontier  was  made.  This  agreement  according  to  the  French  not 
only  fulfilled  their  obligations  under  the  Treaty  of  London  but 
also  determined  once  for  all  the  position  of  Italy  in  North  Africa 
so  far  as  France  was  concerned.  This  view  is  not  admitted  by 
the  Italians.  In  1919  Signor  Tittoni  referred  to  this  arrangement 
as  a  ”  partial  and  limited  ”  application  of  article  13  of  the  London 
Treaty,  and  Signor  Mussolini  has  repeated  the  same  view.  The 
French  colonial  writers  have  maintained  that  the  Prinetti-Barrcre 
accord  of  1902  debars  Italy  from  further  claims  to  the  Tripoli¬ 
tanian  frontier  hinterland  south  of  Tummo.  The  Italians  on  the 
other  hand  argue  that  in  1902  they  recognised,  not  a  settled 
frontier  but  merely  the  confines  of  a  zone  of  influence,  and  that, 
moreover,  the  question  of  Libya’s  southern  frontier  has  been 
placed  in  a  new  light  by  article  13  of  the  London  Treaty.  Further 
they  refer  to  the  preamble  of  the  Bonin-Pichon  notes  in  which 
”  other  points  ”  are  reserved  “  for  future  examination  ”.  The 
recent  advance  of  the  Italians  into  the  Fezzan  and  the  occupation 
of  its  capital,  Murzuk,  has  made  this  dispute  one  of  more  than 
academic  interest.  From  the  Press  it  would  seem  that  the 
demand  for  access  to  Lake  Chad  is  a  maximum  demand,  not 
seriously  to  be  pressed,  and  that  Italy  would  be  satisfied  with 
Tibesti  and  Borcu  as  a  minimum.  These  territories  have  no 
great  value  in  themselves.  They  are,  however,  traversed  by 
caravan  routes  which  join  the  interior  to  the  Mediterranean  and 
they  present  considerable  interest  for  Italy  from  the  standpoint 
of  administration  and  strategy.  It  is  maintained  that  the  Italian 
troops  can  only  continue  to  hold  the  Fezzan  if  they  hold  also  the 
oases  of  Tibesti  and  Borcu,  and  that  the  control  of  the  Fezzan  is 
vital  to  their  undisturbed  occupation  and  development  of  the 
northern  strip  along  the  seacoast.  In  this  question  it  is  impossible 
not  to  sympathise  with  the  Italians.  On  equitable  grounds 
it  seems  that  the  London  Treaty  did  alter  the  situation 
very  much,  and  that  in  view  of  our  cession  of  Jubaland  and  the 
port  of  Kismayou  the  French  rectification  of  the  western  Libyan 
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frontier  hardly  constitutes  a  generous  settlement  or  even  an 
“  equitable  compensation 

Apart  from  these  two  differences  directly  affecting  only  France 
and  Italy  there  is  another  and  dangerous  source  of  dispute  in 
the  Balkans.  The  present  unsatisfactory  position  there  cannot  be 
laid  at  the  door  of  any  one  State.  The  Balkan  States  themselves 
are  very  largely  to  blame.  If  there  has  been  one  catchword  which 
has  been  done  to  death  for  the  last  twenty  years  it  has  been  that 
of  “  The  Balkans  for  the  Balkan  peoples.”  Up  to  the  Great  War 
this  policy  was,  perhaps,  impossible  of  fulfilment  owing  to  tlie 
old  rivalry  between  Russia  and  Austro-Hungary.  With  the  end 
of  the  war  there  was  an  opportunity  to  wipe  the  slate  clean  and 
to  start  afresh.  This  opportunity  has  been  lamentably  lost.  The 
quarrels  and  bickerings  between  the  Balkan  States  went  on  as 
acrimoniously  as  ever,  and  upon  more  than  one  occasion  the 
cause  of  Peace  has  hung  by  the  slenderest  of  threads.  It  was,  of 
course,  only  natural  that  those  countries  which  fought  on  the 
Allied  side  should  continue  to  look  to  the  Allies  for  support  up 
to  a  certain  point,  and  feelings  of  common  gratitude  would  have 
justified  more  intimate  relations  with  former  Allies  than  with 
ex-enemies.  But  unfortunately  matters  have  slipped  back  again 
into  the  old  rut,  and  there  is  to-day  much  the  same  rivalry  between 
Italy  and  France  as  there  was  between  Austro-Hungary  and 
Russia.  The  storm  centre  is  Belgrade.  Signor  Mussolini  and 
the  late  M.  Pashitch  made  a  serious  attempt  to  draw  together 
when  in  January,  1924,  they  signed  a  Treaty  of  Friendship.  This 
Treaty,  which  was  not  renewed  four  years  later,  has  been  a 
complete  failure.  Jugoslav  intrigues  in  Albania  were  the  pretext 
for  the  Italo-Albanian  Pact  of  Tirana  in  1926.  Jugoslavia  in  her 
turn  grew  alarmed  and  accused  Italy  of  trying  to  encircle  her  by 
cultivating  unduly  the  friendship  of  Hungary,  Greece  and  even 
of  her  own  partner  in  the  Little  Entente,  Roumania.  That  Italy 
has  worked  in  this  sense  may  be  admitted  and  is  to  a  large  extent 
proved  by  the  pacts  of  friendship  which  she  has  concluded  with 
various  neighbours  of  Jugoslavia.  The  exceptionally  cordial  and 
intimate  terms  upon  which  she  now  stands  with  Hungary  have 
been  one  conspicuous  source  of  pre-occupation  to  Jugoslavia. 
Very  important,  too,  has  been  her  friendship  for  Greece.  The 
Italo-Grcek  Pact  of  Friendship  has  definitely  prevented  the 
renewal  of  the  old  Greco-Jugoslav  alliance  which  the  Greeks  were 
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for  so  long  anxious  to  obtain  from  Belgrade,  and — what  is 
distinctly  important — has  debarred  Jugoslavia  from  importing 
munitions  through  Salonika  in  time  of  war.  Anyhow,  all  these 
Italian  activities  had  the  effect  of  throwing  Jugoslavia  into  the 
arms  of  France.  The  Pact  of  Friendship  between  France  and 
Jugoslavia  signed  in  Paris  in  November  1927  is  admittedly  a 
military  alliance  and  was  promptly  countered  by  Signor 
Mussolini  concluding  a  defensive  alliance  with  Albania.  Matters 
have,  therefore,  been  moving  in  a  vicious  circle  and  all  efforts 
to  find  an  exit  therefrom  have  hitherto  proved  vain.  The  prob¬ 
lem  is  certainly  anything  but  easy.  Both  Italy  and  Jogoslavia 
have  very  special  interests  in  the  Adriatic,  and  both  consider  that 
the  Peace  Treaties  assigned  to  the  other  territories  that  should 
have  been  assigned  to  themselves.  It  is  usually  thought  that  an 
Italian  understanding  with  Jugoslavia  would  even  now  be 
feasible  if  only  relations  between  Rome  and  Paris  were  cordial. 
This  is  probably  true.  As  military  allies  France  and  Jugoslavia 
are  naturally  bound  to  follow  a  more  or  less  concerted  policy 
towards  Italy.  This  fact,  unfortunately,  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  disquieting  features  of  the  situation.  It  had  never  been 
•doubted  here  that  the  Franco-Jugoslav  treaty  was  primarily 
directed  against  Italy.  This  conviction  is  now  a  cardinal  article 
of  Italian  faith,  and  fears  are  seriously  entertained  lest  what  pur¬ 
ports  to  be  a  defensive  alliance  may  not  really  have  been  con¬ 
cluded  with  an  eye  to  aggression.  The  large  quantities  of 
munitions  and  supplies  of  all  sorts  which  have  been  pouring  from 
France  into  Jugoslavia  for  a  long  time  past  are  considered  by 
Italians  to  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  defensive  requirements 
of  a  small  State.  It  is  noted  that  anti-Italian  demonstrations  are 
constantly  occurring  and  that  propaganda  is  assiduously  spread 
among  the  Slav  inhabitants  of  Italy.  Moreover  all  this  is  occur¬ 
ring  at  a  time  when  France  is  building  up  gigantic  armaments 
on  land,  sea  and  in  the  air;  when  she  is  fortifying  her  frontiers 
in  the  south-east  with  especial  care;  when,  while  putting  up 
M.  Briand  to  preach  pacifist  and  humanitarian  ideals,  she  is 
convicted  of  having  secretly  spent  milliards  of  francs  upon 
military  preparations  of  all  sorts. 

The  technical  aspects  of  naval  parity  between  France 
and  Italy  are  at  once  too  complicated  and  too  recent  in  the 
public  memory  to  call  for  their  recapitulation  here.  In  any 
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case  the  really  essential  aspect  of  this  latest  bone  of  contention 
lies  not  so  much  in  mathematical  calculations  as  in  the  difference 
of  spirit  with  which  the  two  countries  have  approached  it.  As 
Signor  Grandi  so  well  summed  up  the  position,  Italy  wishes  to 
substitute  for  the  formula  security,  arbitration,  disarmament,  the 
new  formula  disarmament,  arbitration  security.  In  going  to 
London  Italy  believed  that  the  Anglo-American-Japanese  under¬ 
standing  and  the  Kellogg  Pact  had  given  a  lead  which  she  and 
France  could  profitably  follow.  Italy  believed  that  security  was 
a  matter  of  relativity,  that  hegemonies  based  upon  absolute 
security  were  now  seen  to  be  out  of  date,  and  that  she,  with  her 
rapidly  growing  population  and  increased  strength,  should  not  be 
put  into  a  permanent  category  of  inferiority  to  France.  That 
Italy  has  shown  herself  by  far  the  more  conciliatory  over  this 
question  of  naval  parity  is  open  to  no  serious  challenge.  It  would 
be  a  mistake  to  think  that  Italy  has  been  actuated  simply  by 
considerations  of  prestige.  She  does  indeed  consider  that  her 
newly  acquired  importance  as  a  Great  Power  has  been  unduly 
pooh-poohed  by  France.  At  the  same  time,  as  Signor  Mussolini’s 
words  above  quoted  show,  she  takes  much  higher  ethical  and 
equitable  ground  than  that.  Firmly  convinced  that  evolution  is‘ 
a  law  of  Nature  and  that  the  conditions  obtaining  to-day  in 
Europe  and  elsewhere  must  be  modified  sooner  or  later  she  is  in 
favour  of  looking  ahead  so  that  either  difficulties  may  be  fore¬ 
stalled  betimes  or  else  that,  if  problems  suddenly  present  them¬ 
selves  in  an  acute  form,  they  may  not  catch  the  Powers  unpre¬ 
pared.  France  can  hardly  be  blind  to  the  certainty  that  Italy  has 
many  sympathisers  in  this  way  of  thinking  and  that  time  is  on 
the  side  of  Italy  and  her  friends. 
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By  Osbert  Sitwell 

CERTAINLY  one  could  not  stay  in  a  more  beautiful  place, 
I  thought,  gazing  round  on  the  familiar  landscape.  In 
the  foreground  some  kind  of  plant,  with  silver  leaves- and 
a  flower  like  a  mauve  lambstail,  trailed  over  the  edge  of  the  long 
high  terrace,  and  displayed  itself  against  the  vast,  transparent 
stretch  of  sea,  on  which  boats  so  obviously  floated,  for  you  could 
fathom  the  depths  under  them,  that  they  seemed  like  water- 
bcedes  skimming  a  clear  pool.  Butterflies  would  poise  them¬ 
selves  for  an  instant  on  the  purple  whisps  of  the  flowers,  making 
them  sway,  and  then  would  flutter  and  leap  away  again :  while 
the  hue  of  these  fleecy,  mauve  flowers  served  to  draw  out  of  the 
sea  every  imaginable  vibration  of  blue,  wine-colour  and  green. 
Across  the  water,  lay  a  long,  bare  ridge  of  mountains,  its  outlines 
and  contours  showing  against  the  horizon  like  the  spine  and 
ribs  of  some  vast,  extinct  leviathan  wrecked  there  long  ago  in  a 
tropical  convulsion  of  the  sea.  But  not  only  had  the  landscape 
this  lateral  perspective,  it  possessed  in  addition  a  vertical  one, 
for  looking  up  you  saw  first  an  overhanging  precipice  of  rock, 
and  then  far  above,  at  the  edge,  the  shape  of  huge  trees,  looking 
from  here  as  though  they  were  rock  plants,  stooping  over  you. 

At  that  moment  the  entire  landscape  roared  at  us  like  a  lion. 
Well,  that  is  its  only  disadvantage,  one  thought.  After  all  it 
had  been  obviously  designed  to  give  shelter  to  echoes,  and  indeed 
had  been  celebrated  for  them — even  in  England — (at  that  period 
a  long  way  distant)  ever  since  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  Only  one 
could  not  help  wishing  that,  as  in  Webster’s  play,  the  surround¬ 
ings  would  twist  the  echo  into  something  different,  for,  far  down 
below,  on  a  square  raft  of  stone,  decorated  with  a  few  dusty  but 
very  heated  cannas  and  a  dumpy  local  hero  in  bronze,  the  black- 
clad  band  was  thundering  and  clashing  out  its  inevitable 
patriotism.  The  lollipop  pink-and-white  houses,  piled  up 
against  the  tragic,  majestic  background.  Just  as  though  a  painted 
clown  were  pretending  to  prop  up  the  walls  of  the  Colosseum, 
redoubled  the  brazen  bragging,  while  further  away,  and  almost 
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unnoticed,  the  pale-faced  orphans  of  the  last  war,  regimented 
as  had  been  their  fathers,  and  impersonally  dressed  in  dwarf 
grey  sailor-suits,  or  in  little  black  silk  shirts,  were  performing  a 
series  of  menacing,  ant-like  gymnastics  on  one  of  the  quays  that 
guarded  the  waters. 

All  the  flags  were  flying.  **  Oggi  le  festal  Una  grande 
festaV'y  everyone  was  saying.  It  was  the  fifth  or  sixth 
anniversary  of  the  Great  March.  The  new  bridge  (spanning 
the  chasm  created  by  the  landslide),  an  imposing  piece  of 
engineering,  with  the  Fascist  Axe  modelled  on  it,  was  to 
be  opened  at  three  o’clock.  The  decorations,  it  was  ru¬ 
moured,  were  unbelievable  in  their  beauty.  And  the  Prefect 
of  the  Province  was  himself  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony. 
Up  here  in  the  old,  white  hotel  the  maids  were  in  a  continual 
hot  giggle  of  suppressed  excitement,  and  the  men  servants 
all  loitered  on  the  terrace,  ostensibly  in  their  eagerness  to  wait 
on  visitors,  but  in  reality  to  keep  a  wandering  eye  ready  for 
any  incident  that  might  develop  below. 

How  well  one  knew,  and  with  what  sympathy  one  recognised, 
this  sensation  of  festa-expectancy  that  like  a  fever  consumed  them 
all  1  It  had  been  experienced  at  school  on  whole  holidays,  this 
waiting  for  some  grand,  tremendous  event,  fit  to  honour  the  day. 
But,  “  fine  before  seven,  wet  at  eleven,”  and  all  it  had  ever  ended 
in  was  a  black  eye  for  someone  or  on  the  morrow  the  rumour 
of  an  expulsion.  One  had  learned  thus  to  distrust  ceremonial 
days. 

Meanwhile  the  traditional  flights  of  echoes  that  haunt  these 
valleys  were  circling  and  wheeling  up  in  the  air  till  the  throbbing 
din  became  insupportable.  Down  below  every  motor-car  panted, 
groaned,  hooted  and  kept  its  cut-out  open  (in  the  hope  of  the 
owner  that  the  noise  it  made  would  cause  it  to  be  deemed  more 
of  an  expensive  treasure  than  it  really  was),  every  bell  in  every 
slender  tower  put  out  its  brazen  tongue,  cackled  out  its  cracked 
music,  there  were  as  many  inexplicable  convulsions  of  sound  as 
though  all  the  crockery  in  the  town  were  being  broken,  the 
squatting  children  were  indulging  in  an  orgy  of  daylight  squibs 
and  crackers,  the  whole  adult  population  was  running  and 
shouting,  and  from  time  to  time  a  gun  would  go  off  or  there 
would  be  a  deep  roar  as  part  of  the  landscape  would  be  blasted 
away.  The  Prefect  must  be  arriving. 
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Somehow  the  noise  and  heat  of  the  afternoon  put 
us  in  no  mood  for  either  crowds  or  musical  patriotics, 
and  knowing  that,  since  everyone  was  on  the 
sea-front,  the  town  must  be  empty,  we  burrowed 
our  way  down  the  dark  steps  through  the  rock-hewn  corridors  in¬ 
to  the  deserted  piazza.  Here  we  reached  a  quite  different  level  of 
life.  All  was  quiet.  Music  drifted  in  vaguely  through  the  deep, 
white-washed  arches  that  looked  out  on  to  the  sea.  The  walls  of 
the  mountains  rose  endlessly  over  us.  On  a  pedestal  above  the 
fountain  in  the  centre  of  the  open  space,  planted  securely  across 
his  X-shaped  cross,  St.  Andrew,  with  a  rakish  halo  at  the  back 
of  his  head,  his  face  upturned  for  the  applause  of  the  angels  in  the 
gallery,  clasped  like  a  Prima-Donna  the  huge  bouquet  of  ice¬ 
cream-pink  Amaryllis  lilies  which  the  fishermen  had  presented 
to  him.  Moreover,  two  or  three  fish,  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
in  length  and  shaped  like  miniature  sharks,  made  of  white 
aluminium,  with  their  bellies  realistically  darkened  and  spotted, 
dangled  from  his  left  wrist  bound  to  its  crucifix.  So,  too,  must 
Neptune  or  Poseidon  have  stood  here  once,  bribed  or  rewarded — 
whichever  the  process  may  be — after  the  same  manner.  To 
further  such  pagan  illusions,  St.  Andrew’s  feet  were  guarded  by 
two  undersized  satyr-children  in  marble.  • 

We  quickly  stole  down  the  narrow  main  street,  decorated  with 
zig-zags  of  tattered  washing,  that  sloped  up  opposite  him.  As 
it  trailed  off  into  the  landscape  under  arches,  round  corners,  and 
by  chapels,  a  stream  of  water  which  worked  numerous  mills 
higher  up  was  framed  in  at  one  side  of  it.  The  water,  falling 
in  knife-thin,  glossy  sheets  yet  contrived  to  curtain  any  sound 
for  us,  so  that  every  echo  of  the  band  was  muffled  and  our  own 
conversation  became  that  mouthing  of  goldfish  to  be  observed  in 
an  airplane.  Thus  we  were  reduced  to  silent  speculations  born 
of  the  landscape. 

It  was  undoubtedly  one  for  a  race  of  enlightened  Nietzschean 
giants.  Precipitous  as  were  the  hills,  they  yet  bore  the  burden 
of  a  thousand  superimposed,  minute  realms  and  systems  of 
life.  Each  ledge,  terrace  and  tableland  supported  a  popula¬ 
tion,  possessed  its  own  dialect,  displayed  a  sharp  and  definite 
character,  although  from  below  these  developments  were  in¬ 
visible  and  unheard.  Even  the  bony  mountain  tops  that  looked 
so  desolate  from  where  we  stood,  boasted  a  sweet,  tinkling 
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Alpine -life  of  their  own,  which  no  one  would  have  suspected. 
Up  there  were  wide  stretches  of  pasture  land,  with  wooden  houses 
and  waterfalls  and  chestnut  woods,  innocent  northern  wild 
flowers,  and  fruit-trees  and  prosperous  cows  and  sheep  and  goats, 
and  over  all  was  wafted  up  to  Heaven  the  scented  prayer  of  a 
wood  fire.  But  from  here  the  view  was  vertical  again,  and  one 
from  which  no  form  of  mountainous  rhetoric  had  been  omitted. 
There  was  every  possible  variety  of  flying  buttress,  every  species 
of  cavern,  cave  and  grotto — the  perfect  stabling  for  a  tethered 
dragon — ,  a  torrent,  and  wide  arches  and  windows  in  the  rock 
through  which  one  could  see  the  sky.  Fragments  of  cloud  were 
liable  to  catch  at  any  rocky  corner;  and  men  had  joined  in  this 
creation  with  the  right  spirit,  had  placed  chapels  in  the  jaws  of 
caves,  and  turrets  and  towers  on  every  eminence.  And  down  the 
steep,  narrow  ways,  at  one  season  paths,  at  another  cascades,  ran 
the  swaying  forms  of  the  mountain-dwellers  with  the  superb 
carriage  born  of  head-burdens,  moving  caryatids  bearing  whole 
green  trees  upon  their  heads,  till  they  put  one  in  mind  of  Birnam 
Wood  marching  against  Macbeth.  Certainly  there  was  here  a 
quality  out  of  which  a  race  of  giants  could  build  itself  .  .  .  , 
or  perhaps  be  built 

But  to-day  the  paths  were  deserted,  and  the  hot  sirocco,  not 
rain-bearing,  but  with  a  golden  fleece  of  sunshine,  brought  out 
every  scent  that  could  be  distilled  by  running  waters  from  lemon 
and  orange  blossom,  roses  and  myrtle  and  rosemary.  And  all 
this  landscape,  all  this  scent  piled  itself  up  as  if  to  present  a 
drama;  any  drama,  however  puny,  that  might  occur.  No 
wonder  that  men  were  thus  expectant. 

So  washed  away  was  every  noise  under  the  falling  water  at  our 
side,  that  we  heard  no  sound  until  we  turned  a  corner  under  an 
arch.  There,  very  inappropriate  in  such  a  setting,  were  two  men, 
much  larger  and  better  fed  than  most  of  them  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood;  prosperous,  kind-looking  men  of  middle  age,  with  gold 
watch-chains,  heavy  as  the  fetters  that  once  weighed  down  the 
galley  slaves,  cutting  their  broad  trunks  in  half.  I  could  not  at 
first,  coming  round  the  corner,  see  what  they  were  laughing  at — 
they  were  rosy  and  roaring  with  laughter — and  then  I  saw  that 
an  idiot  was  hovering  round  them,  with  a  beggar-hand 
outstretched  for  pence.  This  was  a  new  one  for  me.  I  had 
thought  that,  after  so  many  months  in  so  many  years,  I  had 
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grown  to  know  the  whole  of  this  whining,  ragged  company — 
had  learnt  to  tell  their  approach  if  only  in  order  to  avoid  them. 
They  had,  in  some  fashion,  one  realised,  to  be  reconciled  with 
the  Nietszchean  magnificence  that  had  given  them  birth  and  still 
framed  them.  There  was,  one  imagined,  an  equal  number  of 
such  pitiful  monsters  at  home,  but  they  were  hidden  away.  The 
whited  sepulchre  again.  Perhaps,  even,  it  was  more  human  to 
make  them  in  some  manner  self-supporting — even  if  that  self- 
support  was  the  blackmail-harvest  levied  on  pity  and  repulsion. 
And  in  Catholic  countries  they  were  kind  to  beggars.  Never¬ 
theless  there  seemed  so  very  many :  and  I  had  thought  to  know 
them  all;  there  was  the  large-headed  religious  one,  who  ran 
down  upon  every  feast-day  from  a  village  above,  and  made  him¬ 
self  useful  by  heading  ecclesiastic  processions,  holding  a  rose  in  his 
contorted  mouth,  and  assuming  an  air  of  false  but  pompous 
authority;  the  jolly  one  who  ever  balancing  a  pitcher  on  his  cone- 
shaped  head,  smiled,  sang  and  held  out  his  hand  for  coppers; 
the  bald-headed  Socrates;  the  old,  bent  witch  with  hooked  nose 
and  goitre;  the  typical  tramp-cyclist;  the  one  like  a  decayed 
curate;  the  terrible  little  crippled  creature,  legless,  and  armless, 
who  hopped  about  on  a  board;  the  one  who,  upon  seeing 
strangers,  made  the  lazzaroni  gesture,  with  hand  to  mouth, 
of  eating  macaroni,  a  gesture  into  which  his  idiocy  instilled  a 
most  appalling  quality  of  horror  (a  real,  old-fashioned  neapolitan 
beggar,  that  one);  the  mumbling  girl  who  herded  geese  and 
resembled  Charles  II  of  Spain;  the  old  dustman,  who  would  ever 
step  out  of  his  suffocating  golden  cloud  to  display  the  revolting 
scar  across  his  bald  head;  and  the  man  who  walked  along  on 
hands  and  feet,  his  head  held  down,  his  body  elongated  and 
drawn  up,  in  the  manner  of  a  grasshopper,  or  a  big  ape  hurrying 
down  hill.  All  these  were  dirty  and  sordid,  covered  in  filthy 
rags.  But  there  was  also  an  auxiliary,  a  volunteer,  as  it  were; 
not  a  beggar,  but  an  amateur ;  a  rich,  yellow  idiot,  ugliest  of  all, 
dressed  in  a  much  too  smart,  dark  suit,  who  staggered  and 
trembled  and  shook  up  and  down  the  piazza  or  the  promenade 
all  day  long,  and  who,  as  the  child  of  wealthy  parents,  exacted 
from  his  fellow-townsmen,  a  certain  amused  and  pitying  respect. 
But  this  idiot,  this  new  idiot  before  us,  was  different;  young  with 
his  dark,  sombre,  perhaps  even  sensitive,  eyes,  and  high-coloured 
cheekbones,  with  the  soft,  dark  fur  of  his  young  beard  shading 
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his  chin — and  giving  him  more  the  appearance  of  a  young 
animal  than  a  young  man — he  fawned,  however,  stupidly,  on 
the  two  men  with  an  almost  fehne  grace.  He  fluttered  round 
them  much  as  would  an  intoxicated  wasp.  His  lunatic  walk, 
the  gentle  spring  of  the  cat-like,  softly-treading  feet,  was 
possessed  of  a  certain  natural  elegance,  as  of  a  wild  creature. 
When  he  mumbled  his  incomprehensible  sounds,  it  was  as 
though  an  animal,  even  an  intelligent  animal,  were  to  attempt 
speech.  The  whole  aspect  of  him  was  at  first  sad  and  piteous 
rather  than  horrible  ....  Like  an  intoxicated  wasp,  I  thought 
again,  and  I  watched  him  stagger  and  flutter :  then  it  struck  me 
that  he  was  in  reality,  not  only  idiotic  by  nature,  but,  also, 
temporarily,  rather  drunk.  Some  kind  person  had  probably 
given  him  a  patriotic  glass  or  two  of  wine  with  which  to  celebrate 
the  great  day.  Moreover,  he,  too,  I  thought,  was  excited  in  the 
same  way  as  were  the  servants  up  at  the  hotel;  felt  the  expectancy 
born  of  festa  in  the  air,  awaited  in  his  dumb  way  some  wonder¬ 
ful  personal  happening,  fit  for  the  occasion. 

Directly  he  saw  us,  he  left  off  worrying  the  two  Italian 
business  men,  or  whatever  they  were,  and  attacked  us,  putting 
out  his  hand,  and  circling  round  us,  getting  in  our  way,  like  some 
sleepy  insect.  However  sad,  one  could  not  help  feeling,  now 
that  one  was  the  object  of  his  attentions,  that  there  was  a  quality 
insinuatingly  disgusting  about  his  idiocy.  He  relied  so  much  on 
his  weakness.  It  was  impossible  to  escape,  one  felt,  except  by 
hitting  out,  as  at  a  wasp.  This  stupid,  never-ending  whining 
exasperated  the  nerves,  and  almost  frightened  one.  As  he 
fluttered  round  us,  the  two  men  rocked  with  laughter,  till  the 
gold  chains  jingled  over  their  paunches,  and  cried  to  us  several 
times  as  we  hurried  on — “  ’Itt  ’im.  Mister;”  a  piece  of  advice  the 
giving  of  which  was  so  easily  to  be  understood  that  it  was  all  the 
more  shocking.  In  our  anxiety  to  be  rid  of  him,  we  walked  so 
fast  that  he  could  no  longer  execute  the  hindering  manoeuvres 
upon  which  his  whole  system  of  tactics  was  founded,  and,  seeing 
it  was  hopeless,  padded  lithely  back  once  more  to  harass  and 
cringe  before  his  former  victims.  And  as  we  climbed  the  steps 
between  the  green  tents  of  the  lemon  trees,  we  heard  a  shrill 
animal-cry,  born  of  pain  and  terror.  Doubtless  the  idiot  had 
been  ‘  itt  ’.  Well,  one  could  not  interfere.  Nations  have  their 
own  ways.  The  Italians  are  kind  to  children,  the  Spanish  to 
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beggars,  the  English  to  animals.  The  sirocco  grew  stronger, 
and  now  exhibited  the  special  peculiarity  of  that  wind,  for  just 
as  it  had  formerly  distilled  every  sweet  breath  out  of  every 
flower,  so  now  reversing  this  aspect,  it  drew  out  of  the  ground 
every  stench  imaginable  of  filth,  garbage  and  decay.  Down 
below  the  band  was  thumping,  banging  and  blaring  out  its 
patriotic  message.  A  jovial  breath  of  heavy  bullying  lingered 
on  the  air  and  gathered  fresh  impetus  from,  every  cave  and 
hollow. 

We  climbed  up  higher  among  the  crags  and  turrets  of  the 
rocks,  spread  among  which,  and  cut  off  from  us  by  high,  broken 
crenellated  walls,  were  very  level,  very  green  lawns  of  grass. 
Here,  too,  was  the  ruin  of  the  famous  palace,  one  high  tower  of 
it  still  surviving.  There  was  a  quality  at  once  superb,  imminent 
and  tragic  about  this  brilliantly-lit  and  very  scenic  display :  every 
time  one  walked  through  it,  one  had  the  sensation  that  the 
tragedy  for  which  it  was  set  must  be  beginning,  the  players  always 
dressed  and  ready  to  walk  on.  And  the  little  town,  climbing 
each  side  of  the  rocky  chasm,  the  little  town  that  was  so  ancient 
and  wasted  for  all  its  coats  of  pink  and  white  paint,  its  laurels 
and  bunting,  seemed  the  very  complement  of  the  landscape.  In 
spite  of  its  colour,  its  many  towers,  some  painted  and  inlaid  with 
Persian  bowls,  other  broken  and  grey,  which  lay  from  here  flat 
against  the  water,  never  for  a  moment  did  it  compete  with  this 
peacock-winged  sea. 

Now  that  we  had  climbed  so  far,  the  scent  of  myrtle  and  wood- 
smoke  sharpened  the  air,  though  every  now  and  again  a  heavy 
puff  of  orange  blossom,  the  flower-scent  that  travels  further  than 
any  other,  would  be  heaved  up  from  below.  Here  we  could 
separate  the  four  elements  of  which  this  landscape  was  composed, 
the  four  tiers  which  it  exhibited;  pagan  antiquity,  Homeric  sca- 
serpent-and-dragon,  Elizabethan  drama  and  the  magnificent 
sky-scraper  scenery  of  the  future.  We  had  been  almost  too 
ashamed  to  mention  the  idiot  before,  but  now  we  touch  lightly 
on  it  for  our  own  comfort.  He  could  not  really  have  been  hit. 
People  are  too  kind  to  do  that  sort  of  thing.  And,  of  course, 
he  was  an  intolerable  nuisance.  But  the  day  was  tiring,  and  we 
soon  turned  back. 

The  bands  had  now  marched  on,  through  the  two  tunnels 
choked  with  golden  dust,  towards  the  new  bridge.  The  gully 
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it  spanned  with  such  a  brave  leap  would  soon  blare  and  drone 
with  a  brazen,  semi-military  glory.  The  town,  then,  ought  to 
be  quiet,  for  it  would  now  surely  have  marched  in  a  mass  to  the 
bridge.  We  passed  St.  Andrew — also  expectant  with  his  pink 
lilies — and,  walking  under  a  dramatic  arch,  approached  the  sea 
front.  There  was  a  small  crowd,  we  found,  still  lingering  on 
the  stone  raft  where  the  band  had  been  playing.  It  was  com¬ 
posed  mostly  of  stalwart  young,  with  an  outer  fringe  of  eager 
children.  We  could  not  see  what  was  the  object  of  this  interest, 
but  almost  certainly  it  must  be  one  of  the  usual  mounte¬ 
bank  salesmen,  direct  descendant  of  the  eighteenth 
century-carnival  charlatans,  who  always  appear  in  this  part  of 
the  world  as  though  by  magic,  whenever  there  is  a  jesta.  To 
sell  their  way,  they  employ  such  diverse  machinery  as  gramo¬ 
phones,  stilts,  fancy-dress  and  fortune-telling.  They  add  to  these 
every  possible  variety  of  personal  trick;  jumping,  singing, 
shouting,  dancing,  leaping,  talking,  bawling,  recitation  and 
acrobatics:  a  strange  survival  amid  so  much  anxious  effort  at 
modernity,  but  one  still  very  popular  and  effective.  But  it  was  too 
hot  to  watch  antics  we  had  so  often  before  seen  executed,  and  we 
avoided  the  crowd,  walking  away  down  the  quay,  bordered  along 
its  whole  outer  length  with  huge,  grey,  dice-like  blocks  of  cement. 
This  town,  under  its  golden  fleece  of  sunshine,  looked 
particularly  lovely,  set  in  an  amber  glow  that,  it  seemed,  could 
never  fade  out.  At  this  moment  there  was  a  tenderness,  a 
sentiment  in  the  faunal  air  that  can  sometimes  be  seen  tran¬ 
scribed  in  the  background  of  an  Italian  picture.  The  landscape, 
with  its  tremendous  falls,  shocks  and  surprises,  was  humanised, 
passed  from  majesty  into  a  god-like  comprehension.  But  my 
eyes  were  suddenly  drawn  down  from  the  heights  by  a  move¬ 
ment  below.  The  crowd,  a  little  bigger  than  before,  but  still 
infinitely  small  among  all  this  vastness,  was  moving.  It  had 
opened  up,  it  was  running,  this  ugly  black  thing,  towards  the 
cement  cubes  nearest  to  it  that  bordered  the  sea.  There  was  a 
tumult:  and  then  its  iron  ring  closed  again.  The  scene  was 

singularly  familiar . and  this  familiarity,  for 

which  my  mind  hastily  searched  its  corners,  came  back  in  a  bar 
or  two  of  music — phrases  from  the  idiot-scene  in  Boris 
Godounov.  And,  then,  in  illumination,  suddenly  I  understood. 
He  had  tried  to  escape  from  his  tormentors  by  throwing  himself 
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into  the  sea.  But  that  was  too  easy  a  way  out.  Still  the  crowd 
kept  up  its  performance.  Now  it  was  running  back  to  its  former 
position :  probably  they  were  bearing  him  back  in  triumph.  The 
scene  belonged  more  than  ever  to  the  greatest  and  gloomiest  of 
Russian  works.  One  almost  strained  one’s  ears  for  the  music : 
but  all  that  reached  us  was  still  a  recurrent  breath  of  patriotism, 
which  seemed  to  issue  from  varying  parts  of  the  towering  rcKks, 
but  in  reality  was  wafted  from  the  distant  band  on  the  bridge. 
All  this  time  we  had  been  hurrying  up  to  the  crowd  and  now, 
reaching  it,  looked  over  their  heads.  Huddled  up  in  the  pool 
of  water  that  was  draining  off  his  wet  clothes,  and  set,  it  seemed, 
in  the  very  heart  of  this  sempiternal  amber  glow,  his  face  cut  and 
bleeding,  in  the  centre  of  a  jeering,  kicking,  prodding  mob, 
hunched  like  the  Dying  Gladiator  in  the  great  antique  Museum 
nearby,  and  also,  appropriately  enough,  resembling  the  fatally 
wounded  hero  of  some  Italian  opera  about  to  sing  his  last  fare¬ 
well,  crouched  the  feline-looking  idiot  who  had  worried  us  an 
hour  earlier.  Every  now  and  then  he  swayed  a  little  nearer  to  the 
ground,  as  though  seeking  for  refuge  in  it,  the  monster  that  had 
given  him  birth  and  would  take  him  away  again.  He  took  no 
notice  now  of  his  tormentors,  but  his  dark,  velvet  eyes  were  full 
of  a  vague,  ineffable  sadness  that  saw  no  one,  the  sadness  of  a 
child  who  cannot  explain,  and  by  means  of  this  subtle  suffering 
triumphs.  He  did  not  talk  or  answer  or  cry,  but  softly  moaned  to 
himself,  as  it  were  a  dirge:  for  the  moaning  was  sequent  and 
musical.  The  band  was  thundering  away  (perhaps  the  Prefect  at 
this  moment  was  performing  the  ceremony).  The  crowd  taunted 
and  kicked  him  every  instant  with  renewed  vigour,  but  it  was 
impossible  now  to  goad  this  forlorn  animal  into  any  self-assertion, 
and  the  only  thing  about  him  with  which  they  could  now  amuse 
themselves  was  this  dumb  misery.  Particularly  attentive  to  the 
whole  affair  was  the  jaundiced,  rich  idiot  in  the  smart,  dark 
suit,  staggering,  making  faces  and  enjoying  himself  immensely. 
He  seemed  to  bring  to  bear  on  the  situation  a  quite  unusual  con- 
centrative  power.  His  limbs  were  twitching  with  pleasure,  like 
those  of  a  retriever  that  scents  game.  As  for  his  poorer  colleaguci, 
they,  of  course,  were  absent  for  the  afternoon,  called  away  to  the 
ceremony  of  the  bridge,  otherwise,  no  doubt,  they  too  would  have 
displayed  a  certain  interest.  Now,  again,  a  movement  swept 
through  the  crowd.  The  drenched  creature,  still  moaning  and 
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looking  at  the  ground,  had  been  shaken  on  to  his  feet,  and  was  ^ 
being  frogmarched  by  his  jovial,  laughing  torturers  (no  harm  in 
any  of  them,  as  the  phrase  goes)  through  an  arch  inset  in  the 
whitewashed  back-scene. 

His  rich,  ugly  counterpart  followed  the  black  tail  of  people. 

The  interest,  the  delight  even,  reflected  in  his  eyes  and  face  was 
the  only  expression  I  have  seen  them  contain.  It  may  have  been, 
perhaps,  that  he  was  immersed  into  some  philosophical  con¬ 
sideration.  He  may  have  known  that  he  was  treated  with  respect  | 
as  the  child  of  rich  parents,  and  that  only  this  respect  saved  him 
from  a  similar  fate  to  that  which  he  now  beheld  in  progress  be¬ 
fore  him.  He  may  have  realised,  further,  that  if  you  are  beneath  * 

the  level  of  the  crowd,  either  in  brain  or  body,  it  is  well  to  keep 
in  with  it.  Now  the  mob  struggled  through  the  arch,  and  every 
crag,  turret  and  pinnacle  suddenly  thundered  and  throbbed  once 
more  with  the  battle-hymn. 

As  we  walked  up  the  numerous  steps  to  the  hotel,  the  dust 
rose  up  in  pillars  and  clouds  to  us,  till  it  seemed  as  though, 
however  high  we  climbed,  we  could  never  emerge  from  it.  The  « 
smell,  too,  from  below,  was  insupportable.  At  the  top,  however, 
the  terrace  lay  before  us  with  its  orange-trees,  and  fountains  and 
garden  scents.  The  nice  porter,  in  his  blue  coat,  welcomed  us 
back.  He  had  not  been  able  to  get  away  himself,  but  had  we, 
he  asked,  seen  the  festa  and  its  decorations,  heard  the  music? 
(here  the  band  gave  such  a  loud  and  sudden  bellow  that  for  the 
moment  conversation  was  held  up).  The  Prefect  had  been  there 
in  person,  it  was  said.  The  new  bridge  was  now  open.  Soon 
the  road  would  be  finished.  Piano  ....  piano.  One  could 
not  hurry  too  much  ....  but  things  were  moving,  all  the 
same.  The  road  nearly  ready,  and, — magnet,  that,  for 
American  visitors — running  hot  and  cold  water  in  all  the  bed¬ 
rooms.  Piano . piano  ....  little  by  little.  One 

could  not  hurry  too  much  .  .  And  five  new  bedrooms . 

And  for  all  we  knew  next  year,  it  was  said,  there  might  be  a 

funicular  ....  piano . piano  ....  but  things 

were  moving.  And  he  smiled  a  radiant,  child-like  smile. 

We  gazed  round  on  the  familiar  landscape.  Certainly  one 
could  not  stay  in  a  more  beautiful  place. 


THOUGHTS  ON  RURAL  ENGLAND 


By  T.  Earle  Welby 

The  progress  of  the  many  movements  directed  towards 
saving  the  English  country-side  is  spasmodic  and  still  very 
imperfectly  correlated.  Rural  England  is  being  saved  in 
patches,  and  largely  as  the  result  of  eleventh  hour  agitations, 
which  can  be  worked  up  only  when  the  menaced  area  is  a 
celebrated  “  beauty-spot  ”,  or  has  some  very  notable  historical 
association.  But  the  charm  of  the  English  country-side  does  not 
really  consist  in  those  landscapes  which  offer  us  a  fully  achieved 
and  obvious  beauty;  for  it  is  its  peculiar  distinction  that  the  most 
characteristic  English  landscapes  are  those  in  which  nature  has 
worked  tentatively  and  awaits  the  collaborating  mind  of  the  be¬ 
holder.  And  who  can  think  to  work  up  agitation  in  the  Press 
and  on  the  platform  on  behalf  of  such  scenes  ?  Who,  again,  can 
count  on  outbursts  of  popular  chivalry  on  behalf  of  those  minor 
churches,  manor-houses,  cottages,  inns,  which  are  of  no  excep¬ 
tional  antiquity,  nor  associated  with  any  national  hero,  but  which 
keep,  in  their  modest  way,  the  impress  of  how  our  forefathers 
lived 

Grateful  as  we  must  be  for  what  is  being  done  by  certain 
organizations  and  individuals,  and  in  particular  for  the  rapidly 
developing  responsiveness  of  the  popular  Press  in  this  matter,  it 
is  impossible  to  feel  that  an  England  surviving,  so  to  speak,  in 
museum-pieces  can  be  a  living  England.  It  is  the  average  land¬ 
scape,  the  average  village,  that  we  must  seek  to  preserve  where 
we  may.  For  this  among  other  reasons,  that  England  still 
abounds  in  scenes  in  which  a  man  may  experience  beauty  almost 
unaware  of  it.  To  let  these  be  destroyed  is  to  remove  something 
peculiar  to  us,  at  least  in  its  frequency.  Spectacular,  ready-made, 
definite  and  assertive  beauty  is  rare  in  England,  and  takes  no 
such  intimate  hold  on  the  English  imagination  as  that  other 
beauty,  reticent,  revealing  itself  perhaps,  under  our  changeful 
skies,  only  as  some  gleam  of  light  or  veil  of  mist  brings  out  an 
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unsuspected  feature  or  softens  away  some  blemish.  We  may 
save  a  hundred  more  beauty  spots,  but  if  the  evil  that  has  been 
wrought  upon  their  context  be  suffered  to  continue,  we  shall 
have  but  the  equivalent  of  an  anthology  of  purple  patches. 

That  larger  task  to  which  these  obvious  enough  criticisms 
point,  clearly  is  not  one  to  be  achieved  by  even  the  best  of 
organizations  or  by  the  most  vigorous  of  specialized  agitations. 
Still  less  can  it  be  done  by  those  arty  or  archaic  persons  who 
prattle  of  cottage  crafts  and  band  themselves  together  in  the 
artificial  revival  of  institutions  which  cannot  now  mean  anything 
to  the  nation  at  large.  If  anything  at  all  be  possible  in  this 
matter,  it  must  be  done  by  a  national  change  of  temper,  whereby 
we  shall  return  to  the  simple  good  sense  of  those  past  genera¬ 
tions  who  had  no  thought  of  mimicking  their  predecessors, 
whether  in  architecture  or  in  general  mode  of  life,  but  who  pro¬ 
vided  merely  for  the  needs  of  their  own  day,  and  working  with 
what  material  was  naturally  and  easily  available,  left  no  blot 
upon  the  face  of  their  country.  In  his  admirable  recently- 
published  book  on  the  English  Inn,  Mr.  Thomas  Burke  has 
reminded  us  that  those  who  created  our  old  inns  hankered  not 
at  all  after  the  past  or  the  picturesque,  but  merely  wrought  for 
their  own  period,  and  for  the  purposes  of  their  business.  Well, 
the  new  cottage  built  in  the  English  country-side  should  be  no 
attempt  at  a  replica  of  its  old  neighbours,  and  the  new  road  of 
a  motoring  age  should  make  no  pretence  in  any  incidental  of 
imitating  the  features  of  the  past,  and  the  wayside  petrol  pump 
should  not  be  an  essay  in  any  but  the  modern  manner. 

When,  in  prison,  Oscar  Wilde  was  allowed  to  read  the  Vailima 
Letters  of  R.  L.  Stevenson,  full  of  details  about  the  planting  of 
cacoa,  he  remarked  that  Stevenson  thought  he  was  living  the 
natural  life  whereas  he  was  only  widening  the  sphere  of  the 
artificial.  It  is  from  that  point  of  view  that  we  must  criticize 
many  of  the  projects  for  preserving  rural  England,  and  more  par¬ 
ticularly  the  preposterous  attempts,  banned  in  vain  by  every  one 
of  the  organizations  which  truly  strive  to  save  the  country-side, 
at  adding  modern  pseudo-antiques  to  what  has  survived  in  the 
way  of  old-world  buildings.  It  was  an  excellent  saying  of  the 
unjustly  derided  Edward  Young,  of  Night  Thoughts  fame,  that 
“  the  less  we  imitate  the  ancients,  the  more  we  shall  resemble 
them;”  and  it  is  certain  that  if  wc  arc  to  continue  the  great 
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tradition  visible  still  in  some  degree  in  perhaps  half  the  villages 
of  England,  we  shall  have  to  do  it  through  the  instinct  of 
congruity  with  landscape  and  climate  such  as  our  forefathers 
had,  and  not  through  slavish  mimicry  of  anything  they  have  left 
to  us. 

We,  I  have  said :  but  of  whom  do  I  speak The  bulk  of 
our  people,  including  nearly  all  to  whom  circumstances  now 
give  the  initiative,  are  urban,  and  descend  upon  the  country-side 
to  see  something  other  than  the  daily  background  of  their  lives. 
There  are  indeed  those  others,  and  as  I  chance  to  know  even 
within  easy  reach  of  London  itself,  who  have  kept  in  contact 
with  the  soil.  The  pessimists  may  easily  enough  be  deceived 
about  them,  and  think  that  because  they  use  the  motor-bus  to 
reach  the  nearest  town  to  view  the  second  latest  travesty  of  human 
life  provided  by  the  American  film  magnate,  and  on  Sundays  read 
the  News  of  the  World,  they  have  lost  all  touch  with  the  country, 
and  live  in  it  only  under  protest  and  out  of  economic  need.  It 
is  not  so.  The  admirable  imperviousness  of  our  race  to  ideas 
which  do  not  come  to  it,  as  it  were,  with  the  circulation  of  its 
blood,  to  ideas  that  do  not  accord  with  instincts,  has  saved  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  those  country-folk  whose  characters  had 
set  before  the  War.  It  is  not  too  late  to  hope  for  something 
from  them,  though  one  may  reasonably  feel  much  more  doubt 
about  the  youngest  generation  on  the  land.  Not  that  one  can 
expect  any  active  protest  or  effective  passive  resistance  from  the 
people  of  the  country-side,  but  there  remains  at  least  a  nucleus 
to  work  from. 

As  it  happens,  I  know  a  reassuring  instance.  Not  thirty  miles 
from  London  there  lives  a  working-man  who  has  acquired,  by 
ceaseless  and  versatile  industry,  his  own  pleasant  cottage,  and  has 
made  round  it  an  excellent  garden,  and  is  thus  in  a  way  a  person 
of  some  local  importance,  but  still  very  much  of  the  class 
agricultural-labourer.  Since  I  have  often  been  into  his  cottage, 
and  have  had  a  great  many  long  and  free  conversations  with  him, 
I  know  his  habits  well  enough,  and  I  am  aware  that  there  are  a 
few  Americanisms  and  a  few  Cockney  catch-phrases  in  his  speech, 
and  that  he  is  periodically  goaded  by  the  paper  he  takes  in  to  a 
momentary  interest  in  some  “  stunt  ”,  “  slogan  ”  or  “  scandal  ”. 
But  assuredly  these  are  not  the  things  that  matter  to  him.  He 
keeps  a  little  store  of  conventional  and  uncharacteristic  small  talk 
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for  the  kind  of  stranger  who  deserves  to  have  such  inflicted  upon 
him,  but  the  moment  he  feels  that  one  is  interested  in  the  country 
for  its  own  sake,  there  emerges  a  very  different  man,  and  I  really 
do  not  know  of  anyone  who  is  more  incensed  by  the  infernal 
“  improvements  ”  foisted  upon  his  neighbourhood. 

He  differs,  I  am  persuaded,  from  most  of  his  sort  and  genera¬ 
tion  in  degree  rather  than  in  kind.  One  need  not  be  intimately 
acquainted  with  a  vast  number  of  people  on  the  land  to  feel  sure 
that  with  a  large  proportion  of  at  any  rate  the  older  among  them 
the  symptoms  of  having  succumbed  to  the  influences  of  an  urban 
and  increasingly  cosmopolitan  civilisation,  to  call  it  that,  are 
merely  concessions  to  what  is  expected  of  them  by  the  wrong 
type  of  visitor,  employer  or  canvasser.  Somewhere  in  the 
writings  of  Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc  there  is  a  description  of  an  impor¬ 
tunate  and  eloquent  political  worker  striving  to  elicit  a  promise 
of  support  from  a  Sussex  yokel,  and  succeeding  in  getting  himself 
answered  by  nothing  but  grunts.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  that 
yokel  had  no  opinions.?  From  Mr.  Belloc  to  Mr.  G.  K.  Chester¬ 
ton,  with  his  poem  about  the  people  of  England  who  have  not 
spoken  yet,  it  is  a  habit  of  them,  at  least  of  those  who  inhabit 
the  country-side,  to  speak  out  only  to  those  who  have  already 
divined  their  opinions.  To  others  they  are  taciturn,  or  in  self- 
protection  utter  only  what  they  may  remember  of  the  cant  phrases 
of  their  urban  teachers.  Beneath  the  surface  there  exists  a  body 
of  sound  and  excellently  stubborn  opinion;  and  if  there  were 
statesmanship  among  us,  someone  would  manage,  after  divina¬ 
tion  of  what  was  there,  to  coax  it  into  expression.  But  those  who 
as  hereditary  land-owners  had  most  understanding  of  the  people 
of  the  country-side  are  financially  crippled  and  politically  of  no 
account,  and  our  political  life  is  dominated  by  those,  no  matter 
whether  diey  call  themselves  Conservatives,  Liberals  or  Labour¬ 
ites,  who  belong  in  every  essential  to  the  least  imaginative  part 
of  the  nation.  To  ask  of  the  urban  middle  class  that  it  shall 
understand  either  aristocracy  or  the  real  people  is  to  require  the 
impossible.  The  dominant  class  to-day  is  so  convinced  that 
knowingness  is  knowledge  that  it  begins  by  despising  the  great 
unwritten  tradition  which  the  man  of  letters  knows  to  be  in 
every  fundamental  identical  with  the  great  written  tradition.  It 
is  in  this  matter  as  it  is  in  literature :  no  folk-song  or  innominate 
ballad  but  accords  with  the  noblest  learned  poetry  in  our  language, 
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whereas  the  literature  produced  for  the  circulating  library  accords 
with  neither. 

Mr.  Yeats  pointed  out,  some  thirty  years  ago,  that  what  was 
called  popular  poetry  was  not  in  fact  the  work  of  any  writer  of 
the  people,  but  was  produced  by  the  middle  classes.  Precisely : 
and  we  have  come  to  this  degradation  that  we  describe  in  all  mat¬ 
ters  by  the  epithet  “  popular  ”  that  which  appeals  to  the  largest 
number  of  persons,  regardless  of  whether  it  appeals  at  all  to  the 
true  people,  now  dwindled  to  a  minority.  It  is  our  habit  to  talk 
of  “  the  people  ”  when  what  we  really  mean,  or  should  mean,  is 
“  the  majority.”  That  is  a  thing  w'e  shall  have  to  change,  if  we 
can,  before  we  can  deal  really  effectively  with  the  country-side, 
which  exists  not  for  week-enders  or  charabanc  trippers,  but  for 
those  who  dwell  in  it  and  for  those  in  our  own  urban  population 
who  derive  from  contact  with  it  a  sense  of  what  England  has 
been  and  in  her  secret  heart  still  is. 

For  all  that  a  working  journalist  has  had  to  read  in  the  last 
thirty  years  of  the  tribulations  of  English  agriculture  and  of  the 
methods  by  which  politicians  at  election  time  propose  to  mitigate 
or  abolish  them,  I  do  not  know  whether  indeed  the  country-side 
can  once  more  be  rendered  prosperous.  I  know  only  this,  that 
every  injury  done  to  it  is  a  spiritual  loss  so  great  that  no  subsidies 
would  be  too  large  to  pay  to  avert  its  destruction. 

In  our  political  folly  we  pour  forth  treasure  that  those  who 
cannot  support  themselves  should  spawn  large  families,  and  that 
children  should  have  free  education,  as  it  is  called,  and  that  vast 
sections  of  our  population  should  be  assured  of  this  and  that 
“  social  service  but  we  do  not  ask  of  what  we  are  making  them 
inheritors.  On  any  rational  view,  what  is  the  sense  of  giving  the 
people  everything  that  the  maw  craves  while  starving  them  of 
their  spiritual  sustenance.'*  Had  the  millions  that  have  been 
poured  out  in  the  last  twenty  years  in  “  social  service  ”  been  in 
considerable  part  devoted  to  saving  the  country-side  from  desecra¬ 
tion  and  futile  development  on  urban  lines,  not  only  should  we 
have  had  rural  England  virtually  intact,  but  far  less  unemploy¬ 
ment,  far  less  bitterness  of  spirit.  To  be  bled  white  by  taxation 
that  England  should  keep  her  beauty  would  have  grieved  us  no 
more  than  being  Bled  otherwise  in  order  that  she  should  keep 
her  freedom  and  place  among  great  nations.  But  to  endure  the 
continually  increasing  demands  of  Governments  in  order  that 
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more  and  more  of  the  population  should  be  enabled  to  live  an  un- 
English  life  in  an  un-English  England  may  well  exasperate  any 
who  really  think  upon  these  things. 

Exquirite  antiqmm  matrem  :  it  will  soon  be  an  enterprise  for 
archaeologists  if  we  do  not  check  the  senseless  wickedness  which 
is  at  work.  Senseless,  I  say,  because  those  who  “  develop  ”  the 
land  mostly  do  so  to  the  reduction  of  its  value.  I  will  cite  two 
small,  significant  instances.  When  a  minute  Georgian  inn,  of  no 
architectural  pretensions,  but  with  something  of  the  formal  charm 
of  its  period,  changed  hands  I  pleaded  with  the  new  managers  to 
spare  the  inconspicuous  notice  over  the  entrance  to  the  yard  about 
horses  being  taken  to  bait  or  stand  at  livery.  And  I  was  not 
actuated  by  sentiment  for  the  obsolete :  my  concern  was  for  the 
unforced  elegance  of  the  happily  shaped  and  disposed  lettering. 
“  But,  as  we  don’t  stable  horses  now,  sir,  it  would  mislead  people.” 
Mislead !  It  would  have  led  people,  the  most  desirable  people, 
into  the  inn.  The  legend  was  there;  it  was  a  joy  to  the  eye 
appreciative  of  unconscious  style;  to  obliterate  it  meant  some 
trouble  and  expense,  without  any  gain  whatever;  but  doubtless 
it  gives  more  character  to  a  house  of  entertainment  to  announce 
that  “  minerals  ”  can  be  obtained  there.  In  the  second  instance : 
what  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  beautiful  fields  in  England, 
adjoining  a  lovely  and  famous  hill,  has  been  deprived  of  every 
old  tree  along  its  boundary,  and  built  upon  ribbon-wise,  with  the 
result  that  where  the  most  desirable  class  of  resident  would  have 
been  secured  there  now  dwell  only  those  who  like  to  hear  each 
others’  loud-speakers. 

The  strictly  business-like  exploiters  of  what  is  still,  in  part, 
England  are  so  very  business-like  that  not  one  among  them  has 
thought  upon  the  feasibility  of  combining,  to  immense  profit, 
the  popular  motor-coach  tour  with  accommodation  at  inns.  It  is 
only  in  the  mind  of  some  unpractical  man  of  letters  that  you  will 
find  the  idea  of  every  motor-coach  service  supplying,  at  the  point 
of  departure,  a  list  of  truly  recommendable  places  at  which  to  stay, 
with  charges  and  bills  of  fare.  We  waste  every  asset,  and  then 
complain  that  there  is  little  profit,  commercially,  in  doing  any¬ 
thing  but  debase  the  country-side. 

The  sale  of  the  birth-right  is  advertised  everywhere :  where  is 
the  receipt  for  the  poor  mess  of  pottage.? 
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IN  their  social  importance  the  results  of  the  “  New  Revolution,” 
which  is  now  being  carried  out  in  Russia  are  much  more  pro¬ 
found  than  those  which  followed  the  political  revolution  of 
October,  1917.  The  New  Revolution  touches  that  which  has 
always  been  the  foundation  of  the  Russian  State,  the  peasantry 
and  the  forms  of  land  tenure  in  the  villages.  Of  the  157  million 
inhabitants  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  about  128 
million  dwell  on  the  countryside,  and  the  importance  of  any 
radical  change  in  the  social  structure  of  these  rural  millions  is 
obvious.  If  the  makers  of  Russian  history  have  always  appeared 
to  be  mainly  town  dwellers,  comparatively  few  in  number,  the 
ultimate  fate  of  all  regimes  and  revolutions  has  always  depended 
in  reality  on  the  broad  peasant  masses.  Their  passivity  has  been 
the  strong  factor  from  which  the  old  autocrats,  and  subsequently 
also  the  Bolshevists,  derived  their  chief  support;  their  activity 
under  the  influence  of  the  Great  War  overwhelmed  the  old 
regime  which  had  existed  for  centuries  and  appeared  to  be  firm 
and  stable. 

The  so-called  Stalin  Revolution,  which  is  now  in  progress, 
strikes  at  the  roots  of  this  peasant  mass;  it  is  re-forming  the 
destiny  of  these  128  millions.  A  brief  analysis  of  the  stages  which 
have  led  directly  to  the  new  upheaval  of  1930  is,  therefore,  of 
interest  not  only  to  agrarian  specialists,  but  to  all  who  would 
understand  the  trend  of  developments  in  rural  Russia. 

When  Tsar  Alexander  II.  emancipated  the  seVfs  in  1861,  he 
understood  that  unless  the  new  freemen  received  land  with  their 
liberty,  the  whole  State  edifice  might  be  swept  away  at  no 
distant  date  by  an  uprising  of  the  peasantry.  The  land  reform 
was,  however,  carried  out  very  imperfectly.  For  the  land  they 
received  the  peasants  had  to  pay  by  instalments  spread  over  a 
long  period  of  years;  the  amount  of  land  they  received  neither 
fulfilled  their  expectations  nor  satisfied  the  requirements  of 
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rational  husbandry.  As  a  result  of  the  distribution,  the  situation 
in  the  ’seventies  of  the  last  century  was  this : 

5.5  per  cent,  of  the  peasants  held  less  than  i  dessiatine*  per  head. 
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The  plan  of  distribution,  though  good  in  conception,  created 
by  the  imperfection  of  its  realization,  a  permanent  source  of 
discontent.  The  peasants,  even  during  their  serfdom,  were 
traditionally  convinced  that  they,  rather  than  the  landed  gentry, 
had  a  real  right  to  the  land  which  formed  the  big  estates, 
and  this  conviction  remained  unshaken  after  the  reform  of  1861. 

This  reform  did  not  alter  the  peculiar  features  of  land  tenure 
in  the  villages.  The  obshchina,  or  village  community,  and 
not  inrlividual  peasants,  continued  to  be  the  responsible  owner 
of  peasant-land,  just  as  it  had  formerly  been  of  serf-land.  Pasture 
land  was  used  by  the  peasants  in  common,  but  the  ploughland 
was  distributed  by  the  obshchina  among  the  peasant  households, 
and  each  household  held  its  share  of  ploughland  and  cultivated 
it  as  a  private  holding  until  the  period  for  a  redistribution  arrived. 
These  periods  varied  in  the  different  communities,  but  were  some¬ 
times  as  long  as  25  years,  or  even  more. 

During  the  war  the  mobilized  peasants  formed  the  chief  part 
of  the  fighting  army.  These  peasant-soldiers  cherished  the  belief 
that  the  end  of  the  war  would  bring  about  a  radical  settlement 
of  the  land  question.  The  revolution  of  1917,  which  began  at 
Petrograd  for  political  reasons,  was  able  to  spread  as  quickly  as 
it  did  and  to  destroy  the  old  order,  mainly  because  the  peasants 
were  enthusiastic  to  support  an  agrarian  revolution.  The  chief 
reason  for  the  rapid  dissolution  of  the  army  was  that,  in  addition 
to  the  demands  for  an  immediate  peace,  the  revolutionary  parties 
added  the  slogan  of  an  immediate  distribution  of  the  estates  and 
crown-lands.  The  unwillingness  to  fight  and  the  wholesale  deser¬ 
tion  during  the  summer  of  1917  are  explained  by  the  peasant- 
soldiers’  fear  that  the  land  was  being  distributed  in  their  absence. 

It  was  just  this  frame  of  mind  which  the  Bolshevists  exploited 
during  the  period  of  the  Provisional  Government  (Feb. — Oct., 
1917).  The  Bolshevists  had  never  been  a  peasant-party, 
and  had  no  definite  agrarian  programme.  But  they  realised 

*  I  dessiatine =2.7  acres. 
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the  temper  of  the  peasantry.  On  the  very  night  of  the 
Bolshevist  seizure  of  authority,  Lenin  issued  his  “  Land 
Decree,”  declaring  all  estates  forfeited  without  compensation; 
and  all  land,  with  the  stock  and  buildings  thereon,  to  be 
at  the  disposal  of  the  “  land  committees  ”  and  “  councils  of 
peasants  deputies.”  Land  belonging  to  rank  and  file  peasants 
and  cossacks  was,  however,  declared  not  liable  to  confiscation, 
but  should  be  cultivated  without  the  help  of  hired  lal)our. 

I'he  process  of  “  land-grabbing  ”  was  carried  out  in  1918  with¬ 
out  any  participation  on  the  part  of  the  central  Government. 
The  peasants  simply  took  the  land  in  their  vicinity,  plundered  and, 
in  many  cases,  “  physically  destroyed  ”  the  gentry  and  divided 
up  whatever  cattle,  machinery,  implements  and  furniture  had 
survived  the  zeal  of  their  first  destructive  onslaught.  In  this 
period  the  destruction  of  model  farms  and  pedigree  cattle  was 
very  great.  I’he  peasants  were  in  no  degree  guided  by  socialist 
doctrines  or  the  principle  of  equality  in  distributing  the  spoil.  If 
two  villages  disputed  the  title  to  adjacent  land,  a  settlement 
was  usually  reached  by  leaving  it  in  the  possession  of  the  peasants 
whose  fathers  or  grandfathers  had  belonged  to  the  respective 
estate  as  serfs.  ^  I’he  old  forms  of  tenure  remained  intact.  The 
obslichina  continued  with  its  functions  unaltered,  the  only  differ¬ 
ence  being  that  the  amount  of  land  at  its  disposal  was  increased. 

The  peculiar  Russian  system,  as  regards  farms  outside  the 
obshchina,  was  that  these  belonged  to  the  entire  household  and 
not  to  any  particular  person.  This  form  of  possession  remained, 
too.  The  greatest  change  was  that  the  big  estates  had  dis¬ 
appeared.  Some  were  split  up  in  the  elemental  upheaval  of 
the  peasants,  others  were  taken  over  later  by  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  to  be  used  as  the  basis  for  Sovhjiozy  (State-farms). 
The  farms  of  individual  peasants  (Stolypin’s  gentry)  in  many 
cases  suffered  the  same  fate  as  the  big  estates  and  were  plundered 
and  distributed  by  peasants  belonging  to  the  obshchina. 

Until  the  beginning  of  1919  tiie  Russian  countryside  was  in 
sympathy  rather  than  otherwise,  weth  the  Bolshevist  revolution. 
Then  Lenin  considered  that  the  pjasants  had  played  their  part 
by  destroying  the  landed  gentry,  and  he  set  about  changing  the 
social  structure  of  the  villages.  To  secure  supporters  among  the 
peasants  he  had  already  decreed  the  formation  of  the  now 
notorious  “  Poverty  Committees.”  These  were  composed  of  the 
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poorest  elements  who  had  little  to  lose  and  would  stop  at  nothing 
in  carrying  out  the  orders  of  the  Government.  In  return  for 
this  they  were  given  privileges  and  authority  over  their  fellow- 
villagers,  who  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as  their  superiors. 
Each  village  became  the  scene  of  internecine  strife  and  bloodshed, 
as  the  Poverty  Committees  set  about  plundering  the  more  pros¬ 
perous  peasants  and  serving  them  as  the  landed  gentry  had  been 
served  the  year  before. 

This  was  the  period  of  “  militant  communism  ”  on  the  country¬ 
side,  and,  although  much  of  the  destruction  and  persecution 
continued  to  be  independent  of  all  legal  basis,  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  laid  down  their  programme  for  village  reform  in  the 
decree  of  February  14th,  1919,  which  was  called  “  The  Socialist 
Agrarian  Statute  concerning  methods  for  introducing  Socialist 
Agriculture.” 

The  Statute  represents  an  entire  land  code  and  is  of  great 
interest  to-day,  as  it  contains  the  programme  which  is  now  being 
enforced  under  the  name  of  the  collective-farming  policy.  The 
whole  idea  of  this  policy,  as  set  forth  in  the  Statute,  is  to  destroy 
all  the  small  agricultural  units  of  individual  peasants  and  replace 
them  with  big  State-farms,  agricultural  communes,  and  collective 
farms. 

^  State-farms  ”  are  worked  on  the  factory  system  and  are  often 
officially  called  “  grain  factories.”  The  peasants  working  there¬ 
on  are  State-labourers,  all  working  on  a  wage-basis.  “  Agricul¬ 
tural  communes  ”  are  theoretically  voluntary  unions  of  peasants 
for  common  work  and  common  use  of  the  proceeds  of  their 
labour.  The  communes  are  entitled  to  a  number  of  privileges 
as  regards  taxation  and  the  supply  of  machinery. 

On  “  collective  farms  ”  the  land  is  cultivated,  not  in  the 
separate  allotments  of  individual  peasants  but  in  common.  The 
shares  in  the  harvest  are  not,  as  a  rule,  equal,  but  correspond 
roughly  to  tlie  proportion  of  land  and  stock  which  the  respective 
peasant-household  puts  into  the  pool. 

The  code  remained  little  more  than  a  paper  decree  during 
the  first  period  of  militant  communism,  as  the  Government  was, 
in  practice,  more  concerned  with  commandeering  grain  from 
the  peasants  than  with  reforming  the  basis  of  agriculture.  The 
Bolshevists  regarded  the  code  more  as  a  theory  for  future  applica¬ 
tion  than  as  a  practical  programme  for  the  present. 
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But  meanwhile  the  effects  of  militant  communism  on 
the  villages  and  the  countryside  were  showing  plainly  in 
the  shrinking  quantities  of  food  supplies.  Constantly  threatened 
with  the  requisition  of  the  products  of  their  toil,  the 
peasants  first  began  to  decrease  the  area  under  cultivation. 
As  the  requisitions  continued  and  violence  was  employed  in  order 
to  procure  food  for  the  towns  and  the  army,  a  number  of  peasant- 
risings  occurred  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  These  were 
subdued,  but  the  food  supplies  continued  to  shrink. 

In  the  spring  of  1921  Lenin  ordered  a  sharp  change  of  course. 
The  chief  factors  which  caused  this  decision  were  the  decrease 
of  grain  crops,  peasant  unrest,  and  the  revolt  of  the  sailors  at 
Kronstadt  in  Feb./March,  1921.  The  Bolshevists  have  since 
stated  officially  that  the  revolt  was  the  principal  reason  for 
the  change,  and  for  the  introduction  of  the  New  Economic 
Policy,  commonly  known  as  “  Nep.”  Besides  a  number 
of  economic  demands,  the  sailors  had  adopted  some  dangerous 
political  watchwords,  such  as :  Soviets  without  Communists ! 
Freedom  of  Speech,  Press  and  Trade ! 

Lenin  frankly  stated  that  “  on  the  economic  front  we  have 
suffered  a  defeat  more  serious  than  any  inflicted  by  Kolchak, 
Denikin,  or  Pilsudsky  the  requisition  of  grain  was  abandoned 
in  favour  of  an  “  agricultural  tax,”  paid  at  first  in  kind  and 
later  in  money;  markets  were  re-opened  and  private  trade  again 
allowed. 

The  effect  of  this  change  was  immediate  and  very  pronounced. 
Within  certain  limits  private  initiative  and  private  trade  were  able 
to  develop.  The  Bolshevists  proclaimed  as  the  watchword  of 
the  day,  “  Faces  to  the  Villages,”  and  their  new  policy  and  the 
new  agricultural  tax  were  such  that  not  only  the  poor  and 
middle  peasants,  but  also  the  more  well-to-do  might  live  and 
prosper.  Between  the  years  1921  and  1925  the  Government  tried 
to  some  extent  to  raise  the  prices  of  agricultural  products,  so  that 
the  peasants  might  use  the  proceeds  of  their  sales  for  purchasing 
industrial  goods,  and  the  peasants  were  given  to  understand 
that  the  change  of  attitude  was  “  serious  and  permanent.” 

The  chief  features  of  the  new  policy  were  embodied  in  the  new 
Land  Code  of  1922,  introduced  at  first  in  the  R.S.F.S.R.,*  but 

•  R.S.F.S.R,  stands  for  Russia  proper,  without  the  Ukraine,  Caucasus, 
and  other  Soviet  republics. 
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intended  and  accepted  as  a  model  for  the  other  Soviet  republics 
also.  "I  hc  basic  principle  of  this  code  was  to  create  strong,  in¬ 
dividual  farms  in  the  hands  of  “  middle  ”  peasants,  who  should 
enjoy  the  right  to  dispose  of  their  produce  as  their  own  property. 
The  code  reaffirmed  that  all  the  land  was  the  property  of  the 
State  and  could  not  belong  to  private  persons,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  forbad  the  further  distribution  of  land  already  split  up  amonw 
the  peasants.  Thus  the  code  confirmed  the  reform  which  was 
affected  by  the  peasants  themselves  in  the  elemental  process  of 
1918,  and  the  peasants  were  left  as  the  virtual  owners  of  the  land 
which  was  in  their  possession.  After  this  date  all  attempts  at  re¬ 
distribution  for  the  purpose  of  equalizing  holdings  ceased. 
Almost  the  only  sense  in  which  the  peasant  landholders  were 
not  owners  of  the  land  was  that  they  had  not  the  right  to  pur¬ 
chase,  sell,  present,  or  bequeath  land;  but  there  was  nothing  new 
or  socialistic  in  this  limitation,  as  the  pre-revolutionary  laws  of 
Russia  had  also  restricted  the  peasants’  rights  to  dispose  of  land  as 
owners.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  the  code  was  also  here  merely 
giving  official  recognition  to  what  had  been  the  peculiar  custom 
and  practise  of  peasant  land-tenure  in  Russia  for  ages.  Moreover, 
the  code  preserved  the  old  custom  of  regarding  each  household 
collectively  as  the  legal  holder  of  the  land,  the  whole  household 
being  recognized  as  the  “  juridical  person  ”  responsible  to  the 
Government,  and  the  head  of  the  household  being  merely,  as 
formerly,  the  representative  of  this  juridical  person.  Under  this 
old  system  hereditary  rights  were  not  recognized  in  the  usual 
sense,  and  when  the  head  died,  the  household  or  dvor  might, 
instead  of  being  divided,  continue  to  exist  with  another  memlier 
as  its  head.  The  new  code  recognized  most  of  the  other  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  land  tenure  which  had  developed  among  the  peasantry 
under  the  old  regime.  The  new  units  (State-farms  and  collective 
farms)  occupietl  only  a  very  small  place  in  the  code,  being 
reg.arded  merely  as  scientific-technical  models  of  the  Bolshevist 
ideal  form  of  agriculture. 

Thus,  we  see  that  in  this  period  Soviet  legislation  aimed  at 
raising  the  production  of  the  peasants,  the  development  of  in¬ 
dividual  farms,  and  the  accumulation  of  private  wealth  by  the 
more  enterprising  elements  among  the  peasantry.  Miliutin,  at 
present  the  most  prominent  authority  on  agrarian  policy  in  Soviet 
Russia,  admits  that  the  Government  at  this  period  strove  to  give 
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even  the  bourgcois-^«/a^*  peasants  a  possibility  to  live  and  thrive, 
without  losing  sight,  however,  of  their  “  social  nature,”  as  they 
would  serve  a  purpose  in  developing  the  economic  life  of  the 
country  as  a  whole. 

The  results  of  the  New  Economic  Policy  had  been  very  real 
indeed,  and  the  area  under  cultivation  had  begun  to  increase  again 
and  the  general  productivity  of  agriculture  rapidly  to  improve 
towards  the  pre-war  standards. 

The  revolution  of  1917  not  only  destroyed  the  big  estates  but 
reduced  the  average  size  of  the  smaller  holdings  also.  Thus, 
according  to  official  statistics,  52  per  cent,  of  all  the  farms  in 
Soviet  Russia  in  1927  had  only  one  horse  and  less  than  8  acres 
of  land,  32  per  cent,  being  even  without  a  horse  and  with  less 
than  5  acres  each.  It  could  hardly  be  expected  that  these  small 
units  w’ould  prcxluce  market  grain  for  the  towns,  to  say  nothing 
of  export,  and  this  fact  explains  why  the  Government  relaxed 
its  war  on  the  kjdakj,  the  only  elements  that  could  cultivate  sur¬ 
plus  grain  for  sale. 

But  at  the  end  of  1925  a  group  of  communists,  headed  by 
Zinovieff  and  Kameneff  and  joined  later  by  Trotsky, 
Rakovsky  and  others,  started  an  opposition  movement  against 
the  rural  policy  of  the  day.  They  argued,  with  a  high  degree 
of  truth,  that  the  poorer  elements  on  the  countryside  had  been 
deceived;  that  the  policy  as  applied  to  agriculture  was  capitalistic 
and  contrary  to  the  principles  of  socialism;  that  58  per  cent,  of 
the  total  grain  in  the  country  was  in  the  possession  of  6  per  cent, 
of  the  population,  the  comparatively  wealthy  peasants  or 
who  were  gaining  political  as  well  as  economic  influence  and 
penetrating  even  into  the  village  Soviets  in  numbers  greater  than 
could  be  tolerated.  The  Opposition  groups  suffered  several 
formal  defeats  at  conferences  of  the  Party,  but  gradually  the 
Party  adopted  the  greater  part  of  the  Opposition  programme. 

The  changing  direction  of  official  policy  became  apparent  in 
1927,  when  Molotoff,  one  of  the  most  intimate  associates  of 
Stalin,  gave  open  expression  to  the  view  that  interference  in  the 
course  of  peasant  life  was  of  vital  importance,  as  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  becoming  inconveniently  dependent  on  the  goodwill 
of  individual  peasant-cultivators,  instead  of  creating  its  own  big 

*  “  ’’  literally  means  “  fist  it  is  used  in  Soviet  Russia  to  denote 

the  more  well-to-do  peasants. 
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socialist  farms  as  was  originally  intended.  In  the  course  of 
1928  and  1929  the  Communist  Party  began  definitely  and 
consistently  to  undo  what  had  been  accomplished  during  the 
preceding  years  by  the  policy  of  comparative  non-interference  in 
peasant  life.  Xbe  “  liberal  ”  regulations  which  had  recendy 
been  issued  for  elections  were  cancelled,  the  suffrage  was  with¬ 
drawn  from  all  peasants  who  made  use  of  their  own  flour-mill, 
smithy,  or  workshop,  traded  in  produce,  or  hired  labour  for 
cultivating  the  land,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  all  these  forms 
of  activity  had  been  sanctioned  by  Soviet  legislatioi^  Next  the 
Government  set  about  ruining  the  more  prosperous  peasants  by 
means  of  the  Agricultural  Tax.  ^  Local  tax  commissioners  were 
instructed  to  except  from  the  general  body  of  taxpayers  all  house¬ 
holds  which  appeared  to  be  of  a  nature  and  to  impose  a 

special  tax  on  them  at  the  discretion  of  the  commissioners  them¬ 
selves,  ignoring  all  standards  set  up  by  the  central  authorities  for 
the  taxation  of  the  peasant  masses.  Attention  was  then  again 
directed  to  the  creation  of  collective  farms  on  a  great  scale, 
the  Land  Code  having  been  re-drafted  in  December,  1928, 
placing  individual  cultivators  in  a  very  unfavourable  position.  . 

This  new  leftward  course  of  the  Soviet  agrarian  policy  is 
closely  connected  with  the  internal  struggle  in  the  Communist 
Party.  (  All  groups  agree  in  principle  that  the  strengthening  of 
individualist  cultivators  is  a  danger  to  the  Soviet  system^  All 
agree  that  a  form  of  agriculture  must  be  organized  which  will 
make  the  Soviet  Government  independent,  or,  at  least,  lessen  its 
dependence  on  the  goodwill  of  the  peasants.  This  purpose  must 
be  served  by  great  Sovkjiozy  (State-farms,  or  Latifundia), 
worked  by  hired  labourers,  Lenin’s  “grain  factories,’’  in  which 
the  State  is  absolute  master.  Collective  farms  {Kol1{hozy)  must 
give  additional  support  to  this  edifice,  being  composed  of  in¬ 
dividual  peasants  who  have  been  combined  into  a  massive  whole 
to  cultivate  their  land  in  common,  under  the  strict  supervision 
and  control  of  the  State,  which  shall  have  standing  contracts  to 
receive  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  harvests.  Strife  within 
the  Party  concerns  only  the  pace  at  which  the  plan  is  to  be 
carried  out;  there  is  unanimity  about  the  plan  itself. 

Ever  since  1927  Stalin,  Molotoff,  and  Mikoyan  have  advocated 
“  full  speed  ahead  ’’  in  the  creation  of  Sov\hozy  and  Kolkjiozy, 
but  Rykoff,  Kalinin,  and  recently  also  Bukharin,  have  argued 
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that  the  present  State  of  Soviet  industry  and  the  unprepared 
mentality  of  the  peasantry  preclude  the  possibility  of  such  a  rapid . 
reform,  and  that  it  is  folly  to  disorganize  the  chief  sources  of 
food  before  a  certain  substitute  for  them  has  been  secured. 
Stalin  would  not,  however,  consider  any  advice  of  caution.  In 
1928  he  pointed  out  that  before  the  war  there  were  i6  million 
peasant  farms,  and  many  big  estates  which  threw  grain  on  the 
market  for  home  consumption  and  export;  now  there  were  24 
million  peasant  farms,  which  gave  no  more  than  12 — 15  per  cent, 
of  their  grain  for  sale  at  home  and  nothing  at  all  for  export. 
Towns  and  industry  were  growing  fast  and  the  demands  for  grain 
increasing.  The  need  was  therefore  urgent,  and  big  grain-pro¬ 
ducing  units  must  be  created  without  hesitation  or  further  delay. 

The  first  battle  over  the  new  agrarian  programme  was  waged 
at  the  end  of  1927  and  the  beginning  of  1928.  It  had  been  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  peasants  were  responding  to  the  policy  of  low 
prices  by  not  selling  their  grain  to  the  Government,  and  the 
Government  had  begun  to  use  administrative  pressure.  No  law 
was  passed  at  this  period  to  cancel  the  right  of  private  traffic 
in  grain,  but  the  authorities  nevertheless  prosecuted,  fined  and 
arrested  peasants  who  engaged  in  private  trade.  Thousands 
were  thrown  into  prison  and  had  their  stocks  of  grain  con¬ 
fiscated.  After  a  few  months  of  these  determined  methods  it 
became  apparent  that  the  peasants  were  again  decreasing  their 
productive  efforts,  and  the  “  moderate  ”  group  brought  about 
some  mitigation  of  the  policy,  though  it  was  not  entirely  aban¬ 
doned.  In  the  meantime  distress  had  arisen  in  the  industrial 
centres  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  grain,  and  the  Government 
sought  to  regulate  consumption  by  the  general  rationing  of  food 
on  the  card-system. 

It  was  already  quite  obvious  at  the  end  of  1928  that  the  food 
crisis  was  a  direct  result  of  the  abandonment  of  the  New 
Economic  Policy,  but  Stalin  drew  a  different  conclusion  in  1929, 
and  began  his  grandiose  experiment  of  destroying  individualist 
farming  altogether  in  favour  of  collective  agriculture.  This  ex¬ 
periment  has  earned  the  name  of  “  The  New  Agrarian 
Revolution.” 

The  new  Collectivization  Policy  had  been  officially  sanctioned 
in  1928,  but  it  had  made  only  little  progress  and  needed  adminis¬ 
trative  stimulus.  Official  statistics  show  that  on  October  ist. 
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1928,  in  the  whole  of  the  Soviet  Union  collective  farming  em¬ 
braced  2)4  million  (or  2  per  cent.)  of  the  peasant  population. 
A  year  later  the  figures  were  9  million,  or  7  per  cent.  Then 
Stalin’s  “  lightning  transformation  ”  of  the  countryside  began, 
and  on  January  ist,  1930,  it  was  claimed  that  25  million  (or  20 
per  cent.)  of  the  peasantry  had  been  enrolled  in  collective  farms. 
The  pace  was  maintained  for  two  months  longer. 

^he  characteristic  features  of  the  new  collective  farms,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  decree  issued  on  March  2nd,  1930,  were  to  be  the 
formation  of  an  artel  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  given  area;  all 
divisions  or  fences  between  the  land  of  respective  members  were 
to  be  removed,  and  the  whole  land  worked  in  common  as  a  single 
unit.  Only  dwellings  with  their  adjacent  gardens  might  remain 
in  the  individual  possession  of  members  of  the  artel’,  live  stock 
and  machinery  became  common  property,  but  each  household 
might  retain  one  cow  and  some  poultry  in  private  possession. 
The  organization  of  labour  on  the  collective  farms  was  regulated 
by  a  decree  from  Moscow,  and  breaches  of  discipline  might  be 
punished  with  expulsion  from  the  arteV!^ 

During  the  slack  seasons  there  had  always  been  many  peasants 
in  Russia  who  sought  to  increase  their  income  by  side-earnings, 
such  as  work  in  the  forests  and  in  the  building  industry.  This 
form  of  labour  now  came  under  State  regulation,  and  individual 
peasants  were  no  longer  free  to  hire  themselves  out  as  they  chose 
but  were  subject  to  Government  schemes  for  “  mobilization  of 
seasonal  labourers.”  The  collective  farms  had  to  supply  the 
Government  with  contingents  of  labourers  as  prescribed  by  the 
authorities,  and  these  contingents  had  no  choice  in  the  place  or 
the  character  of  the  work  they  would  do,  but  might  be  sent 
to  any  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  labour  gangs  and  had  to  accept 
the  scales  of  payment  fixed  by  the  Government. 

The  view  became  more  or  less  general  among  the  peasants, 
accustomed  as  they  had  been  to  a  considerable  degree  of  in¬ 
dependence  in  their  husbandry,  that  the  collective  farms  of  the 
Government  were  organizations  of  forced  labour  and  that  they 
were  being  degraded  again  to  the  condition  of  serfs^  The 
peasants  resisted  as  well  as  they  could  but  were  nevertheless  com¬ 
pelled  to  submit  to  the  will  of  the  Government.  How  sub¬ 
mission  was  achieved  may  be  easily  explained  on  the  basis  of 
exclusively  Soviet  sources. 
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First  of  all,  the  Government  sent  to  the  provinces  a  decree  for 
the  “  extermination  of  the  Only  a  summary  of  this 

decree  has  been  published.  It  prescribes  the  most  ruthless 
measures  to  ruin  and  annihilate  die  households  of  the  so-called 
^tilaf^i.  The  decree  authorizes  the  shooting  of  “  the  most  harm¬ 
ful  ”  of  these  peasants  and  the  confiscadon  of  all  the  possessions 
of  the  remainder,  to  be  followed  by  their  banishment  to  the 
most  remote  provinces.  Not  only  local  communists  were  to 
engage  in  the  anti-^«/a^  campaign,  but  udarnie  brigady  (shock 
brigades)  were  sent  from  Moscow,  Leningrad,  and  other 
factory  districts,  with  special  commissions  to  “  stiffen  the  anti- 
}^ula}{  front.”  Indigent  peasants,  including  also  the  worst 
elements  of  the  villages,  were  mobilized  to  play  a  leading  part 
in  the  practical  application  of  the  new  policy.  They  set  about 
their  task  with  such  thoroughness  that  not  only  the  compara¬ 
tively  well-to-do  peasants,  but  also  the  “  middle  ”  and  “  poor  ” 
peasants  came  under  their  blows.  This  is  now  publicly  ad¬ 
mitted  by  leading  members  of  the  Government,  who  have 
explained  in  the  Press  that  the  onslaughts  of  the  collectivizers 
often  resembled  attacks  by  brigands  .  Local  administrators  and 
their  mobilized  assistants  would  (it  is  officially  explained)  steal 
by  night  on  the  dwellings  of  their  victims,  who  were  soon  evicted 
“  without  any  baggage,”  as  all  their  belongings  were  confiscated 
and  taken  away  immediately.  On  March  i8th,  Izvestia,  the 
official  organ  of  the  Soviet  Government,  stated  that  in  the 
Vladimir  district,  for  instance,  32  per  cent,  of  the  peasantry  had 
been  wrongly  despoiled  as  by  the  collectivizing  author¬ 

ities  and  in  the  Suzdal  district  the  proportion  of  peasants  thus 
ruined  under  the  cloak  of  “  exterminating  the  kulak  ”  policy 
was  even  70  per  cent.  Izvestia  gives  other  instances,  showing 
that  even  a  peasant  whose  entire  possession  consisted  of  one  horse 
and  three  sheep  with  a  total  value  of  15  roubles  (30s.  at  par)  was 
made  a  victim  of  the  extermination  authorities.  According  to 
modest  estimates  the  holdings  of  about  2  million  of  the  most 
productive  peasants  were  destroyed  in  this  mad  campaign.  A 
decree  from  Moscow  strictly  forbade  the  admission  of  kjulakj  into 
collective  farms  under  any  circumstances,  even  if  they  voluntarily 
offered  to  pool  their  possessions  with  the  rest.  The  Soviet  Press, 
after  it  was  allowed  to  write  about  excesses  on  the  countryside, 
devoted  many  columns  every  day  to  showing  that  the  great 
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majority  of  peasants  formally  enrolled  in  the  collective  farms  had  ^ 
been  driven  into  them  by  all  sorts  of  excesses  and  cruelties. 
Prat/da,  the  official  organ  of  the  Communist  Party,  wrote  on 
March  12th  that  in  the  Village  of  Orena  the  representatives  of 
the  local  executive  committee  arrived  and  ordered  all  the  peasants 
to  collectivize  without  delay,  adding,  in  the  name  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  that  those  who  demurred  would  be  sent  to  the  Solovetski 
penal  settlement.  Similar  orders  were  also  given  by  telegram  and 
telephone  in  other  places,  and  sometimes  only  a  few  hours  were 
given  to  the  peasants  of  a  whole  district  to  organize  themselves 
on  a  collective-farming  basis.  There  was  keen  rivalry  among  the  j 

local  authorities  and  the  shock  brigades  for  the  production  of  | 

the  best  “  lightning  methods.”  the  end  of  April  the  I 

Supreme  Court  of  the  U.S.S.R.  order^  provincial  courts  to  dis-  L 

continue  the  practice  of  sentencing  persons  to  death  when  the  i 

sole  reason  was  that  they  “  disapproved  ”  Ae  methods  of  the  I 

Government  for  reconstructing  dignoihxixt^Krasnaya  Gazeta, 

April  29th). 

In  view  of  such  excesses  as  these,  the  peasant  masses  were,  in 
the  main,  overcome  by  panic  and  allowed  themselves  to  be  | 
registered  as  members  of  collective  farms;  but  in  general,  they 
first  endeavoured  ta  dispose  of  what  belongings  they  could,  and  j 

brought  as  little  as  possible  to  the  pool.  In  many  provinces  it  is  j 

estimated  by  the  Soviet  authorities  that  productive  live  stock  | 

and  working  cattle  were  depleted  by  more  than  50  per  cent.,  ■ 

as  the  peasants  slaughtered  them  rather  than  surrender  them  to  I 

the  common  herds.  In  some  places  there  was  violent  resistance  ■ 

to  the  collectivizing  agents,  many  communists  being  killed  and 
much  property  being  set  on  fire  by  the  despoiled  peasants. 
Punitive  expeditions  were  sent  to  these  districts,  and  often  the 
innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty  suffered  together  for  these  “  ter¬ 
rorist  acts.” 

It  should  be  remembered  that,  in  order  to  keep  the  Red  Army 
in  a  loyal  frame  of  mind,  great  privileges  in  the  collective  farms 
were  promised  to  the  soldiers  as  soon  as  they  should  be  discharged 
from  active  service.  Plans  were  made  of  giant  farms  to  be  | 

worked  exclusively  by  ex-soldiers,  and  the  Revolutionary  Mili¬ 
tary  Council  ordered  that  all  soldiers  in  the  last  months  of  their 
service  should  be  given  special  training  to  enable  them  to  take 
charge  of  ordinary  collective  farms. 
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These  measures  and  the  cruel  excesses  on  the  countryside  were 
certainly  known  to  the  Government  and  condoned.  Those 
which  were  not  directly  ordered  by  the  Moscow  authorities  were 
the  logical  consequence  of  their  explicit  directions,  and  Kalinin 
himself,  who  is  Senior  President  of  the  Central  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  publicly  explained  that  the  great  suffer¬ 
ings  which  were  being  inflicted  were  a  regrettable  necessity,  the 
terrible  price  which  the  people  had  to  pay  for  benefits  in  store 
for  them.  It  was,  therefore,  somewhat  startling  when  Stalin 
on  March  2nd  published  a  declaration  that  the  collectivizers  were 
“  giddy  with  success,”  and  that  the  policy  of  the  Government 
had  been  and  was  being  distorted.  Then  followed  a  number  of 
Government  orders,  requiring  that  entry  into  collective  farms 
should  be  voluntary,  that  peasants  should  not  be  driven  into  the 
movement  by  violent  methods  but  attracted  by  the  remission 
of  taxes,  and  that  individualist  tillers  of  the  soil  should  not  be 
destroyed  but  encouraged  to  sow  the  land  and  produce  crops. 

The  explanation  of  this  sudden  change  lies  in  the  reluctance 
of  the  Red  Army  to  support  the  ruthless  collectivization  policy. 
Some  of  the  unrest  in  the  villages  was  communicated  to  the 
army,  composed  as  it  is,  mainly  of  peasants’  sons,  and  this  fact 
compelled  even  Stalin  to  pause.  Another  important  reason  for 
the  change  is  connected  with  the  food  supplies.  The  peasant 
farmers  were  disorganized  and  panic-stricken,  the  collective  farms 
as  yet  not  organized,  with  insufficient  seeds,  machinery,  imple¬ 
ments  and  horses.  These  could  not  fill  the  gap  left  by  the 
ruin  of  the  most  productive  peasant  holdings.  The  Government 
decided  to  make  peace  with  the  individualist  peasants,  to  tolerate 
them  for  a  season  as  a  temporary  evil,  and  encourage  them  to 
proceed  with  the  raising  of  spring  crops.' 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  way  in  which  the  peasants,  the 
Government,  and  the  communist  masses  greet  this  change  in  the 
attitude  of  Stalin.  The  peasants  rushed  headlong  out  of  the 
collective  farms,  taking  with  them  what  stock  they  could,  but 
their  plight  was  serious,  for  it  was  not  easy  for  them  to  recover 
the  land  they  had  surrendered.  The  Government  was  soon 
alarmed  at  what  was  called  the  “  mass  desertion  from  the  collec¬ 
tive  front,”  and  it  took  measures  to  stem  the  exodus.  Many 
peasants  returned,  but  what  little  organization  there  had  been  in 
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the  collective  farms  had  been  disordered  and  there  remained 
little  or  no  evidence  of  discipline. 

I’he  individualist  peasants  who  have  not  yet  been  collectivized 
and  who  are  now  exhorted  to  continue  their  normal  work,  do  not 
believe  in  the  permanency  of  the  change  in  their  favour,  and 
are  inclined  to  sow  as  little  land  as  possible.  They  are  also  em¬ 
barrassed  by  seed  difficulties,  a  scarcity  of  working  cattle, 
machinery  and  implements. 

It  is  almost  certain  that  even  the  collective  farms  which  have 
remained  more  or  less  intact  will  yield  less  produce  than  did  the 
units  of  which  they  are  composed,  for  the  shortage  of  machinery, 
implements  and  seed  is  coupled  with  a  very  imperfect  organiza¬ 
tion  of  labour.  Food  difficulties  are  certain  between  the  autumn 
and  next  spring,  and  a  catastrophe  which  may  rival  that  of  1921 
is  probable. 

In  1921  the  food  catastrophe  led  to  the  New  Economic  Policy, 
with  a  liberal  attitude  towards  the  peasantry.  Such  a  change  of 
course,  if  the  Bolshevists  retain  their  hold  on  the  country,  is  now 
much  more  difficult.  At  that  period  all  the  traditional  forms 
of  land  tenure  and  peasant  custom  had  remained  intact;  now 
they  have  been  more  than  disturbed  at  the  roots.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  impossible  to  predict,  and  in  a  high  degree  difficult  even 
to  conjecture,  what  results  may  come  out  of  this  unfortunate  ex¬ 
periment  of  Stalin’s.  The  fate  of  the  Russian  peasants  is  organic¬ 
ally  bound  up  with  the  whole  social  and  political  nature  and  fate 
of  the  Bolshevist  regime. 
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By  Arthur  Waugh 

I. 

ONCE  more  the  month  of  the  annual  holiday  has  come 
round,  and  the  railway  platforms  of  Victoria  and  Waterloo 
are  packed  by  the  struggling  victims  of  what  the  daily 
papers  not  inaccurately  describe  as  “  a  record  exodus  The 
choice  has  been  the  burden  of  many  anxious  hours;  but  at  last 
the  long  contention  between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Footer  has  ceased;  it 
has  been  mutually  agreed  once  more  that  “  you  can’t  do  better 
than  good  old  Broadstairs  ”;  the  luggage  has  gone  on  by  Carter 
Paterson,  and  Lupin,  uncomfortably  ashamed  of  his  parents, 
is  travelling  alone  in  a  smoking  compartment.  As  it  was  in  the 
beginning,  is  now,  and  ever  shall  be,  the  city  clerk  of  Calverley 
will  fight  his  way  amid  the  massed  deck-chairs  on  Margate  sand 
tomorrow  morning,  unfurl  his  Daily  Mirror,  glance  at  the 
photograph  of  bathing  nymphs  at  Ventnor,  decide  that  they  are 
comelier  than  those  upon  the  east  coast,  wish  he  had  chosen  the 
Island,  turn  round  with  his  face  to  the  sun,  and  fall  asleep  to 
dream  of  columns  in  the  counting  house.  And  somebody  once 
said  that  the  Englishman  takes  his  pleasures  sadly.  Surely,  it 
would  be  much  truer  to  declare  that  he  endures  his  tribulations 
most  cheerfully.  To  spend  three  months’  salary  upon  three 
weeks  of  discomfort,  to  tire  oneself  in  doing  nothing  that  one 
will  remember  when  it  is  done,  and  to  return  to  work  feeling  not 
much  worse  than  when  one  set  out — that  is  the  sort  of  holiday 
that  only  an  English  philosopher  could  endure  with  patience.  Yet 
it  is  just  the  sort  of  holiday  that  three-fourths  of  the  world’s 
workers  accept  from  year  to  year,  with  added  comforts  as  the 
income  grows,  but  with  no  real  increase  of  mental  refreshment 
or  stored  memories  to  beguile  the  winter  evenings.  The  purpose 
of  these  random  reminiscences  is  to  suggest  a  more  excellent, 
and  by  no  means  a  costlier  way,  by  which  at  least  one  holiday¬ 
maker  has  laid  up  for  himself  treasures  of  the  mind,  which  can 
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he  opened  and  told  over  and  over  again,  with  that  rich  consola¬ 
tion  of  memory  which  is  almost  better  than  realisation  itself. 
Let  me,  if  I  may,  turn  over  a  few  pages  in  the  diary  of  my 
imagination,  and  see  if  I  can  offer  any  useful  hint  to  an  uncertain 
traveller  on  the  verge  of  the  holiday  month. 

II. 

I  write,  then,  for  those  much-acclaimed  “  world’s  workers  ”, 
whose  fate  it  is  to  grind  at  a  monotonous  and  exhausting  task 
for  eleven  months  out  of  the  year,  and  I  suggest  that  a  large 
majority  of  them  makes  a  dolorous  mistake  in  the  way  it  spends 
that  all  too  brief  twelfth  month,  which  is  supposed  to  restore 
strength  and  nerve  to  the  toiler.  The  essence  of  a  holiday,  we 
know,  is  rest  and  change;  but  the  rest  will  be  no  rest,  if  it 
becomes  inertia,  and  the  change  is  mere  weariness,  if  it  whisks 
the  traveller  off  from  one  place  to  another,  packing  him  into  a 
charabanc  almost  before  he  has  finished  his  breakfast,  insisting 
forcibly  upon  his  tired  admiration  of  shrines  and  beauty-spots 
which  he  has  not  the  leisure  to  comprehend,  and  dropping  him 
every  night  into  a  new  and  uncomfortable  bed,  without  the 
heart  to  unpack  the  common  necessaries  of  the  dressing-table. 
The  failure  of  the  average  English  holiday  would  seem  to  depend 
upon  one  of  two  extremes.  On  the  one  hand,  the  holiday-maker 
is  bored  to  extinction  by  the  dreary  monotony  of  a  torrid  and 
over-populated  watering-place,  or  else  he  is  racked  in  body  and 
mind  by  a  rapid  course  of  transition  from  place  to  place,  and 
from  impression  to  impression,  where  nothing  sticks  in  the 
memory,  and  the  body  is  for  most  of  the  time  much  too  weary  for 
the  mind  to  grasp  its  opportunities.  The  motor-car  has  done  a 
great  deal  to  open  up  the  world  to  the  man  of  moderate  means, 
but  it  has  also  bred  an  incorrigible  spirit  of  restlessness,  per¬ 
petually  fretting  to  “  get  on  ”  to  the  next  place,  and  destroying 
the  whole  virtue  of  the  month’s  rest  by  torturing  it  with  the 
pangs  of  change.  The  perfect  holiday,  in  my  own  experience,  is 
spent  in  two,  or  at  most  three  places,  with  a  week  or  ten  days  given 
to  each;  and  as  for  the  country  to  be  visited,  I  go  “  all  out  ”  for 
France,  which  is  close  to  our  own  doors,  friendly  to  our  manners, 
and  essentially  careful  of  our  comforts.  There  is  the  further 
recommendation  of  language.  Most  English  people  can  speak 
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enough  French  to  get  along;  and  it  adds  enormously  to  one’s 
self-respect  to  be  able  to  make  one’s  own  terms  with  host  or 
hostess,  instead  of  depending  upon  coupons,  vague  gestures,  or 
patronising  interpreters.  When  it  is  added  that  the  French  are 
a  nation  of  hotel-keepers,  and  that  half  the  pleasure  of  a  holiday 
depends  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  cook  and  the  housekeeper,  the 
last  word  in  favour  of  France  has  been  said.  There  are  few 
pleasanter  experiences  than  to  drive  into  a  clean  little  French 
town,  along  its  boulevard  shaded  with  chestnut  trees,  and  to  find 
M.  le  Patron,  standing  at  his  gate,  with  a  flowery  front-garden 
behind  him,  filled  with  tables  under  bright  umbrellas,  everything 
ready,  everything  clean,  everything  palatable,  and  Madame 
herself  indefatigable  with  the  ice-pail  and  the  wine.  “  Oh,  yes  ”, 
says  the  cynic :  ‘‘  it’s  your  money  they  are  after.”  Well,  of  course, 
it  is;  and  it  is  the  same  with  all  the  world.  But  the  age-old 
difference  between  the  French  hotel-keeper  and  the  English  is 
the  fact  that  the  Frenchman  knows  that,  if  he  wants  your  money, 
he  must  make  it  worth  your  while  to  spend  it.  He  seeks  your 
approval,  because  he  hopes  for  your  recommendation;  and  I  do 
not  know  that  there  is  any  better  commercial  principle  than  that. 

III. 

My  French  holidays  have  been  among  the  happiest  days  of 
my  life;  and,  if  I  venture  to  grow  garrulous  about  them,  it  is 
because  so  many  English  lovers  of  France  seem  to  concentrate 
their  time  upon  the  larger  and  noisier  towns,  where  English  men 
and  women  most  do  congregate,  and  to  miss  altogether  that 
essential  sense  of  rest  and  change,  which  comes  from  staying  in 
a  quiet,  rural  place,  watching  the  daily  life  of  the  town,  getting 
to  know  by  sight,  and  even  by  speech,  the  leisurely  officials  who 
come  and  go  in  the  little  market-place,  and,  in  particular,  to  talk 
over  business  with  Madame,  and  be  assured,  as  one  always  is, 
that  Ics  affaires  sont  tres  calmes,  while  all  the  while  one  knows 
that  she  served  over  a  hundred  lunches  on  Sunday,  and  that  she 
and  her  husband  have  already  got  their  eye  upon  the  pleasant 
little  propriete  a  vendre,  where  they  will  presently  retire  to  grow 
begonias  and  rambler  roses,  while  they  themselves  grow  fatter 
and  fatter,  as  their  petits  fils  and  petites  f tiles  increase  beneath  the 
walnut  tree.  The  family  is  a  great  institution  in  France,  let  the 
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novelist  pretend  what  he  will.  And  to  enjoy  its  privileges,  the 
Frenchman  works  hard  while  he  is  young,  and  wastes  not  a 
franc  unprofitably,  which  may  be  reasonably  saved. 

Among  many  such  quiet  little  French  towns,  through  which 
the  ruthless  charabanc  goes  roaring,  it  is  very  easy  to  find  that 
complete  rest  and  change  of  mind,  which  consists  essentially  in 
taking  an  interest  in  somebody  else’s  life  and  affairs.  There 
could  hardly  be  a  greater  contrast  than  that  which  lies  between  a 
London  office  and  a  French  provincial  boulevard;  yet  it  is  so 
simple  to  become,  by  courtesy,  a  citizen  of  both.  The  best  places 
are,  naturally,  those  where  the  English  are  least  apt  to  penetrate; 
and  yet  many  of  them  lie  quite  close  to  the  metalled  track  of  the 
fiery  motorist.  Take  Rambouillet,  for  instance,  my  own  especial 
favourite.  It  is  only  about  30  miles  from  Paris,  on  the  high  road 
to  Chartres.  Every  Englishman  tears  to  Chartres;  and,  if  he  has 
a  soul  above  the  traffic,  he  must  stay  there  for  a  night  or  two, 
and  let  the  wonders  of  the  great  Cathedral  sink  into  his  memory. 
But  the  square  at  Chartres  is  very  noisy;  and  a  great  deal  of  the 
town  is  redolent  of  machinery.  If  the  traveller  turned  his  way 
back  to  Rambouillet  in  the  evening,  he  would  find  the  journey 
no  more  than  25  miles  of  easy  road ;  and,  if  he  chose  the  Hotel  St. 
Hubert,  whose  delicious  rose-garden  runs  down  to  the  avenue  of 
the  Park,  the  chances  are  twenty  to  one  that  he  would  decide  to 
stay  there  for  a  week.  Yet  have  I  seen  very  few  Englishmen 
stopping  at  Rambouillet.  Let  me  venture  to  acclaim  its  charms. 

In  the  first  place,  Rambouillet  has  the  combined  appeal  of 
romantic  historical  associations  and  of  a  delightfully  rural  site. 
The  long,  clean,  wandering  street  leads  straight  to  the  Chateau 
grounds,  and  the  Chateau  is  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  park,  en¬ 
closed  by  forest  lands.  The  castle,  where  Francois  I  died,  and 
where  Napoleon  spent  the  night  before  he  started  for  Elba,  dis¬ 
plays  rooms  decorated  for  Marie  Antoinette,  and  a  quaint  pavilion 
among  the  trees,  where  the  Princesse  de  Lamballe  used  to  entertain 
her  lovers.  The  grounds  were  laid  out  by  Lenotre,  and  are  held 
by  many  authorities  to  be  more  perfectly  proportioned  than  those 
of  Versailles;  and,  though  the  place  is  now  the  country  residence 
of  the  French  President,  he  does  not  come  there  much  before  the 
shooting  season,  and,  unless  he  is  occupying  the  chateau,  the  entire 
gardens  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  public.  On  Sundays  there  is  an 
invasion  from  Paris;  smart  automobiles  and  smarter  women;  the 
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polite  patronne  of  the  Hotel  St.  Hubert  increases  her  staff  ten-fold, 
and  manages  with  incredible  resource  to  keep  the  supply  of 
chickens  and  asparagus  in  full  swing.  But  for  the  rest  of  the  week 
the  visitors  have  the  place  to  themselves,  and  the  air  being  re¬ 
nowned  for  its  curative  qualities  in  every  kind  of  pulmonary 
trouble,  is  cool  and  pleasant  even  in  the  hottest  weather. 

But  the  great  day  for  Rambouillet  comes  in  the  middle  of  May, 
when  the  lilies  of  the  valley  are  white  in  the  woods,  and  the 
Queen  of  the  Lilies  is  crowned  by  the  Mayor  in  front  of  the  Hotel 
de  Ville.  How  enormously  the  French  enjoy  themselves,  when 
they  are  all  dressed  up  and  making  believe !  The  Lily-Queen  is 
a  daughter  of  the  people;  in  the  year  when  we  ourselves  witnessed 
her  coronation,  her  mother  happened  to  be  laundry  woman  to  the 
military  barracks.  But  no  lady  of  the  old  regime  ever  bore  herself 
more  like  the  issue  of  a  king  than  she  did  upon  her  triumphal 
coach,  all  wreathed  about  with  lilies;  while  the  girls  who  were 
her  handmaidens  scattered  the  same  flowers  before  her,  a  body¬ 
guard  of  cavalry  with  drawn  swords  rode  upon  either  side,  and  all 
the  shop  fronts  were  hung  with  lily-wreaths.  The  mayor  was  all 
glorious  without,  in  a  long  tail  coat,  and  a  very  low  bowler  hat, 
and  his  speech  was  so  ecstatic  as  to  be  altogether  unintelligible. 
After  a  banquet  at  one  hotel,  an  open  air  play  in  the  forest,  and  a 
vin  d’honneur  in  our  own  gardens,  the  Queen  held  a  ball  in  the 
cinema,  and  kept  up  her  state  till  midnight.  The  day  was  a  great 
triumph  for  her;  and  if  (in  Thackerayan  phrase)  it  ended,  as  all 
days  and  all  triumphs  must  end  at  last,  the  one-day  Queen  is 
never  likely  to  forget  its  ardours,  even  among  the  soap-suds  and 
the  starch.  Whenever  I  think  of  Rambouillet,  I  remember  her,  a 
sweet  survival  of  the  days  of  pageantry,  and  a  proof  that  not  even 
a  century  of  republicanism  can  banish  royal  tradition  from  the 
simple  heart  of  man. 

IV. 

Having  seen  Rambouillet,  it  is  essential  to  visit  Fontainebleau, 
which  repeats  on  a  much  larger  scale,  and  illustrates  in  a  perfect 
round  of  progress,  the  splendours  and  luxuries  of  the  old  French 
monarchy.  To  rush  through  Fontainebleau  in  a  couple  of  hours 
is  preposterous;  it  needs  at  least  a  week,  for  the  walks  in  the  park 
and  forest  are  inexhaustible,  and  the  palace  gardens  themselves 
absorb  hour  after  hour  of  happy  meditation.  Fontainebleau  may 
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be  said  to  have  grown  with  the  growth  of  regal  power.  It  is  still 
possible  to  trace,  at  the  end  of  the  Oval  Court,  the  first  lines  of  the 
seigneurial  manor,  to  which  Francois  I  began  his  rich  additions, 
to  be  followed  by  Henry  IV,  the  Louis,  and  Napoleon,  so  that 
every  building  is  interlaced  with  royal  monograms,  and  the  state 
apartments,  especially  the  superb  Salle  des  Fetes,  are  more  elo¬ 
quent  than  any  other  building  in  France  of  the  gilded  grace  and 
dignity  through  which  the  Bourbons  moved  unconsciously  to  their 
destruction.  As  for  the  gardens,  it  is  impossible  to  grow  weary  of 
their  infinite  variety.  Like  the  palace,  they  have  taken  their 
pattern  from  the  changes  of  taste  to  which  time  subjected  them; 
but  when  Lenotre  was  called  in  (here  as  elsewhere),  he  left  his 
sign-manual  on  the  landscape  with  its  vanishing  tapis  vert,  its  lakes 
and  canals,  its  wandering  paths  and  glimmering  statues,  splen¬ 
didly  white  against  a  mystery  of  green  shade;  and  over  all  its 
imperishable  atmosphere  of  leisure  and  repose,  which  not  even 
the  Sunday  afternoon  invasion  of  a  paper-crowned  horde  of 
Parisian  artisans  can  utterly,  dissipate  or  destroy. 

A  week  at  least,  then,  at  Fontainebleau,  where  there  is  a 
plentiful  choice  of  hotels.  Those  people  who  like  to  meet  English 
and  Americans  wherever  they  go,  to  talk  the  same  language,  and 
play  the  same  bridge,  will  find  themselves  sumptuously  provided 
for  at  more  than  one  excellently-equipped  house  on  the  border  of 
the  Palace  Court.  For  myself,  who  prefer  always  to  live  in  France 
as  nearly  as  I  can  in  the  French  fashion,  the  choice  fell  upon  the 
old-established  Cadran  Bleu,  which  lies  equally  close  to  the  palace 
gates,  and  is  much  attended  by  the  commanding  officers  of  the 
Artillery  College — the  Woolwich,  so  to  speak,  of  France.  Where 
French  officers  dine,  the  English  visitor  may  be  sure  of  good  food 
at  a  reasonable  price;  and,  amid  all  the  saluting  and  clicking  and 
laughter  of  the  military  mess,  the  Cadran  Bleu  is  fortunate  in  an 
indefatigable  patron  and  patronne,  always  in  attendance,  always 
in  good  spirits,  and,  in  madame’s  case  at  any  rate,  blessed  with  a 
sense  of  humour  that  sparkles  afresh  at  every  table  as  she  passes. 

And  then  from  Fontainebleau  to  Barbizon,  following  our 
programme  of  mingling  historical  association  with  the  charms  of 
a  bel  promenade  in  the  countryside;  and  where  can  one  find  more 
typical  French  rusticity  than  in  the  country  of  Jean  Francois 
Millet?  My  advice  to  the  sojourner  at  Fontainebleau  would  be, 
not  to  be  inveigled  into  the  steaming  charabanc,  but  to  hire  a 
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voiture  a  cheval  in  the  Place  Denecourt,  where  all  the  life  of  the 
town  centres,  and  to  let  the  driver  take  his  easy  way,  through 
avenues  of  pine  and  oak,  in  a  paradise  of  light  and  shadow,  to  the 
gates  of  the  forest,  where  Barbizon  stretches  its  homely  village 
street,  from  trees  on  one  side  to  trees  on  the  other,  with  a  pleasant 
breeze  on  most  days  to  mitigate  the  summer  heat,  and  in  any  case 
a  climate  renowned  for  its  healthiness,  and  an  evening  tranquillity 
in  which  even  the  most  nervous  brain  ought  to  find  it  easy  enough 
to  sleep. 

Barbizon,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  living  now  upon  the  glories 
of  its  artistic  past.  Every  other  house  bears  a  medallion,  recording 
the  past  residence  of  one  or  other  of  the  Barbizon  school;  and, 
though  the  courteous  curator  of  Rousseau’s  studio  assured  us 
that  the  place  is  still  a  centre  of  the  artist’s  energy,  it  is  perhaps 
enough  to  accept  it  to-day  as  bringing  with  it  its  own  reward, 
for  the  walls  and  climbs  in  the  forest,  by  paths  littered  with  huge 
stones,  shaped  some  like  elephants  and  some  like  popes,  with  a 
ravine  here,  and  a  long  green,  prospect  there,  with  change  upon 
change,  as  you  turn  the  corner — the  forest  ways  are  full  by  day  of 
the  romance  of  Arden,  and  in  the  twilight  awake  to  the  mysteries 
of  a  midsummer  night’s  dream.  Barbizon  offers  perfect  quiet  in 
the  morning  and  the  evening  light.  The  invasion  of  the  trippers 
is  brief,  and  confined  to  the  mid-day  hours,  except  on  Sundays, 
when  Paris  does  indeed  sweep  down  upon  the  place,  with  a  revel 
of  repas  champetres,  but  not,  so  far  as  we  saw,  with  ugliness  or 
squalor.  By  dinner-time  all  but  the  last  were  gone,  and  in  the 
flowery  garden  of  Les  Pleiades,  one  of  the  freshest,  cleanest,  and 
best-equipped  little  hotels  we  have  ever  visited,  the  hanging  lamps 
came  out  among  the  chestnut  leaves,  as  though  Puck  were  lighting 
up  the  theatre  for  Quince;  and  the  cool,  iced  wine  seemed  all  the 
more  like  nectar,  because  imagination  had  made  us  free  of  the 
kingdom  of  faerie  and  elfland. 

V. 

There  are  more  places  that  one  would  like  to  mention  than 
space  in  which  to  mention  them;  but  something  must  be  said  of 
Touraine,  since  there  is  no  neighbourhood  in  France  which  more 
completely  satisfies  our  holiday  requirement  of  romantic  architec¬ 
ture  in  a  lovely  setting.  The  chateaux  of  the  Loire  are  many;  and 
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a  full  month  may  be  spent  in  seeing  them;  but  there  arc  many 
different  ways  of  doing  so.  One  should  certainly,  I  think,  stay 
in  Tours  for  a  few  days;  the  town,  though  noisy,  is  full  of  interest¬ 
ing  buildings,  and  Tours  is  a  good  centre  from  which  to  visit 
Amboise,  Chambord,  Langeais,  Luynes,  and  Chenonceaux.  But 
Blois  must  on  no  account  be  neglected,  and  the  view  of  the  chateau 
from  the  windows  of  the  Hotel  de  France,  whether  in  the  early 
morning  or  at  nightfall,  is  a  sight  never  to  be  forgotten.  The 
place  is  positively  shrouded  in  the  robes  of  tragedy.  Here  died 
Catherine  de  Medicis;  and  the  secret  cupboards,  where  she  kept 
her  poisons,  are  still  bright  with  their  original  paint  and  gilding. 
Here  the  Cardinal  de  Guise  was  assassinated ;  and  here  his  brother, 
the  Balafre,  was  fouly  done  to  death.  We  can  look  down  the 
“  deep  dark  oubliette,”  where  the  bodies  of  the  dead  were  thrown; 
every  corridor  seems  to  whisper  of  intrigue,  and  for  my  part  I 
know  no  building  in  France,  not  even  the  dungeon  tower  of 
Loches,  more  mystically  haunted  by  the  dark  spirits  of  history. 
It  is  a  relief  to  escape  from  its  walls  into  the  high,  and  almost 
hanging  garden  of  the  Bishop,  which  overlooks  the  stretch  of  the 
Loire,  with  its  beautiful  old  bridge,  and  the  maze  of  clustering 
roofs  below.  Blois  is  worth  two  or  three  days  to  itself;  and  then 
the  sight-seer  will  probably  be  glad  to  escape  into  the  country;  and, 
if  he  is  ready  for  a  perfect  rest,  he  may  take  it  very  pleasantly  at 
Azay-le-Rideau. 

One  summer  afternoon,  four  years  ago,  I  was  leaning  out  of  my 
window  at  the  Grand  Monarque,  when  I  heard  a  girl’s  voice 
rising  from  the  bench  beneath.  “  Say,”  it  babbled,  “  what  was 
the  name  of  that  shatter  we  just  visited.  I  do  get  ’em  all  mixed 
up,  and  I  must  get  it  right  in  my  diary  here,  somehow  or  other.” 
Well,  we  had  been  staying  at  Azay-le-Rideau  for  a  fortnight,  so 
perhaps  we  felt  a  little  unduly  proprietorial;  but  it  did  seem  rather 
a  pity  to  visit  so  fair  a  spot,  and  to  get  “  all  mixed  up  ”  about  its 
qualities.  For  myself,  whenever  the  name  of  Azay  falls,  like 
passing  music,  on  my  ear,  I  am  reminded  of  the  sound  of  falling 
water — the  sonus  desilientis  aquae,  which  Tennyson  declared  to 
be  the  only  Latin  verse  which  he  carried  away  from  the  grammar- 
school  at  Louth. 

At  Azay-le-Rideau  there  is  always  the  sound  of  falling  water, 
and  every  memory  of  the  place  is  cool  and  green.  In  the  middle 
of  the  town  there  is  a  wide  and  whirling  weir,  and  all  round  the 
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fine  Renaissance  Chateau  the  water  runs  and  bubbles.  The  little 
garden  of  the  Castle  is  lush  and  flowery,  and  nowhere  else  have 
I  ever  seen  such  a  variety  of  dragon-flies,  gold,  bronze,  peacock- 
blue,  and  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
little  town  to  see  except  the  Chateau,  so  the  cars  of  tourists  pay  it 
but  a  flying  call ;  but  for  those  who  care  to  stay  there,  the  place 
has  a  homely  and  a  hospitable  air.  The  hotel  is  simple  but  good, 
scrupulously  clean  and  distinguished  by  pleasant,  plain  Touran- 
geau  cookery,  and  the  young  host  and  hostess,  whose  parents 
owned  the  house  before  them,  keep  up  the  old  tradition  of  personal 
interest  in  their  guests.  All  around  are  vineyards;  for  Azay  pro¬ 
duces  its  own  sparkling  wine — a  vintage  not  to  be  commended  to 
the  fastidious.  The  waiter  assured  me  that  most  of  it  went  to 
Germany,  where  it  was  plentifully  adulterated,  and  sold  as 
expensive  champagne.  *  I  can  well  believe  it;  and  it  is  no  doubt 
good  enough  for  its  uses.  Meanwhile,  the  vineyards  themselves 
are  pleasant  to  walk  in;  and  there  are  wooded  ways  as  well,  and 
the  country  people  you  pass  give  you  kindly  greeting,  and  talk 
about  their  animals  which  are  feeding  by  the  roadside;  and,  if 
there  is  any  part  of  France  where  the  Entente  Cordiale  has 
languished,  it  is  certainly  not  among  the  simple  agriculturists  of 
Touraine. 

VI. 

Azay  is  open  country;  but  we  will  end  with  something  wilder 
yet,  a  region  whose  past  glories  are  all  in  ruins,  where  the  rat  and 
the  mole  have  inherited  the  chambers  of  the  great,  and  where  the 
spirit  of  solitude  broods  like  a  genie  on  the  mountain.  We  will 
end  with  Les  Baux  in  Provence. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  year  Les  Baux  has  been  much  in  the 
public  eye;  and  a  mysterious  tragedy  has  set  the  reporters  busy 
about  its  rugged  height.  It  is  natural  that  a  sensation  should  be 
twisted  into  a  lurid  setting;  and  to  judge  from  some  of  the  des¬ 
criptions  of  Les  Baux  which  found  their  way  into  the  press,  the 
valley  which  lies  below  the  towering,  rock-bound  keep  is  a  haunt 
of  cruelty  and  of  horror.  It  was  not  so  that  it  struck  us,  when 
first  we  saw  it  one  June  morning,  three  years  ago;  it  is  not  so  that 
I  remember  it  to-day.  We  had  hired  a  taxi  in  the  square  at 
Avignon,  and  told  the  driver  that  we  wished  to  visit  Les  Baux, 
and  lunch  at  Tarascon.  “  Why,  certainly,”  he  replied,  “  visit 
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Tarascon,  and  lunch  at  Les  Baux.”  It  was  not  what  we  intended, 
and  we  told  him  so.  But  he  got  his  own  way  in  the  end.  And 
he  knew.  Having  lunched  at  Les  Baux,  in  the  little  Hostellerie 
de  la  Reine  Jeanne,  plastered  like  a  marten’s  nest  on  the  side  of 
the  rocky  cliff,  we  made  inquiries  at  once  about  a  visit,  and  came 
back  in  a  few  days  to  stay  for  nearly  a  fortnight.  There  can  be 
no  place  in  the  world  quite  like  Les  Baux;  and  certainly  there  is 
none  that  speaks  so  eloquently  of  the  vanity  of  human  wishes. 
Here,  if  anywhere,  was  a  city  set  upon  a  hill;  a  palace  of  the 
Troubadours;  a  centre  of  the  Provencal  courts  of  love;  and  it  was 
builded,  as  men  built  in  those  days,  to  last  forever.  For  miles 
before  it  is  reached,  one  has  been  climbing  and  climbing,  by  a 
white  and  tortuous  road,  through  olive-orchards  and  rough 
ground,  with  vast  masses  of  rock  on  every  side;  and  then 
suddenly  the  great  donjon  Tower  breaks  upon  the  gaze,  partly 
masonry,  and  partly  natural  rock,  a  fortress  of  dreams,  which 
only,  as  we  draw  nearer  to  it,  proves  to  be  a  mere  shell,  a  broken 
fragment,  and  all  the  houses  round  it  ruins  also. 

Tantum  religio  potuit  suaderc  malorum.  Les  Baux  became  a 
home  of  Protestantism,  and  Richelieu  would  have  none  of  it.  He 
ranged  his  forces  on  the  opposite  hill,  and  gave  the  knights  of 
the  fortress  their  choice.  They  could  be  blown  to  pieces,  or  they 
could  destroy  their  citadel  for  themselves;  and,  like  the  heroes  of 
Carthage,  they  chose  to  die  by  their  own  hand.  It  gives  one  a 
sickly  feeling  about  the  heart  to  read  that  a  local  mason  actually 
covenanted  with  the  lords  of  Baux,  and  named  his  price  for  the 
work  of  destruction.  He  lined  his  own  nest;  but  it  was  a  nest 
defiled  for  all  time  in  the  memory  of  his  fellow  countrymen. 

Indeed,  Les  Baux  is  a  citadel  of  the  dead,  and  those  who  are 
afraid  of  death  seem  to  distrust  its  ruined  beauty.  But  if  it  is 
death  indeed,  it  is  death  veiled  in  the  robes  of  majesty.  As  the 
evening  light  settles  upon  the  keep,  the  naked  windows  seem  to 
be  set  with  beryl,  so  bright  is  the  blue  of  the  sky;  the  broken  stairs 
wind  upward  into  the  void,  like  the  ladder  of  the  wanderer’s 
dream;  and  over  all  the  eagle  beats  hovering  wings,  as  he  did,  so 
many  centuries  ago,  when  he  led  the  troops  of  Marius  to  the  caves 
across  the  valley.  Death,  since  it  must  come  at  last,  can  scarcely 
come  with  greater  dignity  than  this.  To  face  the  end,  with  head 
erect,  and  with  the  light  of  heaven  in  the  sightless  eyes,  that  is 
surely  to  die  in  a  spirit  worthy  of  a  splendid  past. 
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By  V.  S.  Pritchett 

I  RECALL  the  first  sight  of  the  ship.  Beyond  the  sheds 
stood  the  severe  profile  of  her  stack  sloping  under  the  fumes 
of  imminent  departure,  her  flounced  decks,  her  black  walls. 
She  was  a  queen  among  her  citadels. 

There  was  some  shilly-shallying  of  cranes  and  winches.  There 
was  the  pause  which  opens  at  the  point  of  departure  when  nobody 
leaves  the  ship  and  nobody  embarks,  and  she  remains  irresolute, 
absent,  already  in  mind  upon  the  sea.  It  is  moment  of  fear; 
the  bottom  of  the  world  has  fallen  out.  A  man  who  boards  her 
at  this  moment  takes  a  risk :  she  is  not  there.  He  is  climbing 
into  a  mirage  of  iron.  Then  comes  the  blast  of  her  siren,  and 
at  last  there  is  the  sly  curl  of  water  at  her  bows,  the  churning 
of  her  screw,  and  one  feels  the  weight  of  a  heavy  and  trembling 
incline,  the  weight  of  a  body  on  one’s  arm.  This  is  the  moment 
after  marriage.  Surprisingly  an  aisle  of  seamy  olive  water  appears 
between  her  and  the  docks.  (She  was  standing  in  that  dirty 
place  of  orange  peel  and  straw !)  There  is  no  escape  now.  She 
is  a  harsh  and  accustomed  bride  and  this  is  not  the  first  time 
she  has  been  at  the  altar.  The  waving,  sobbing  people,  whose 
eyes  had  shone  suddenly,  transfigured  by  a  sadness,  become,  as 
she  is  swept  away  beyond  them,  a  nondescript  confetti  trodden 
down  on  the  quays.  How  the  heart  sinks  and  the  mind  closes ! 
Smoke  flies  like  a  veil  from  her,  tugs  are  her  pages  and  the 
gulls  ring  out  like  bells.  Then  in  that  parade  down  Southamp¬ 
ton  Water,  the  first  shiver  of  landless  wind,  curiously  unwarmed 
by  the  sun.  The  Isle  of  Wight,  like  a  picture  postcard;  the 
Needles,  a  little  vulgar,  and  we  discard  the  English  green  like 
a  mantle  and,  forgetting  our  origins,  clamber  into  the  open  sea. 

As  the  afternoon  grows  there  is  some  pretty  dalliance  with  the 
wind.  At  first  she  falls  into  peremptory  tremors  as  the  sea  takes 
her  aback.  One  will  never  get  used  to  the  ritde-rattle  of  her 
winches  or  the  thump  of  her  engines,  the  way  she  has  of  moving 
in  a  series  of  little  jumps  that  shake  the  spine;  but  in  the  evening 
after  Cherbourg  one  is  aware  only  of  a  warm  drone  as  the  sky 
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circles  widely  about  her  in  idyllic  and  limpid  aquatint.  She  is 
singing  to  herself.  One  learns  her  voice.  Lights  from  indis¬ 
cernible  land  beat  their  wands  upon  the  sea  before  her  and  she 
seems,  as  she  throws  aside  her  scarves  of  foam,  to  tread  more 
surely  as  the  darkness  falls.  I  stand  close  to  her.  I  feel  it 
is  I  who  am  cutting  through  that  blind  water,  impelling  our 
advance.  I  wake  in  the  night  to  see  through  the  porthole  the 
light  of  Ushant,  valedictory  and  dim. 

In  the  morning  she  rolls  disordered  in  the  Bay,  preoccupied, 
known,  the  woman  possessed.  She  has  changed  and  grown  old, 
her  spirit  inured  to  the  limbs  of  her  own  disenchantment. 
Mine,  if  you  like.  The  glare  is  too  strong  for  her.  It  reveals 
too  much.  She  is  stained  and  the  paint  is  coarse  and  thick. 
The  grey  sea,  mounting  against  her  bows,  is  combed  out  on  either 
side  like  streaming  hair.  She  is  a  ship  now.  That  is  what  die 
dismal  stewards  mean.  A  mere  ship.  The  silly  tittering  of 
those  ventilators!  The  padding  engines  tread  out  a  wake  as 
broad  as  an  arterial  road.  One  is  disappointed,  after  watching 
the  prance  of  her  bows  and  the  giddy  subsidence  of  her  stern, 
to  note  the  brief  jerking  of  her  masthead,  a  mere  scratching  of 
the  chin  of  God  with  a  penholder.  It  is  wrong. 

But  there  it  is.  The  nature  of  travel  is  unchaste.  New 
countries  are  new  mistresses.  One  does  not  know  any  place, 
being  or  idea  until  one  has  spent  a  night  with  it;  and  after  the 
moment  of  possession,  one  sinks  into  the  freedom  of  a  profound 
resignation.  One  discovers  a  new  wonder  and  a  new  innocence. 
An  old  Spanish  gentleman  came  to  me.  His  eyes  glittered  in 
the  cracked  crevices  of  a  tired  tawny  face.  He  spoke  to  me  in 
Spanish  out-chesting,  out-shouldering  and  out-staring  me  in  the 
Spanish  man-to-man  fashion,  independent,  diffident.  He  pulled 
out  a  cigar  from  his  pocket  and  held  it  up.  “  I  have  bought 
it,”  he  said,  wagging  his  shoulders  doggedly,  half-closing  his 
eyes  and  sticking  out  his  jaw.  “  Sixpence.”  He  opened  his 
eyes  to  the  full  with  great  effect.  He  had  been  very  shrewd 
and  very  clever.  He  distrusted  the  ship.  He  was  a  passenger; 
once  he  had  paid  his  passage,  he  was  the  ship’s  natural  enemy; 
once  he  had  done  his  duty,  the  unwanted  lover  of  the  queen 
bee.  Oh,  she  might  drop  him  into  the  sea.  But  he  was  going 
to  get  the  better  of  her  in  the  meantime;  for  sixpence,  it  was 
ridiculous,  you  could  get  a  cigar  out  of  her. 
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After  an  hour  he  came  back,  threw  the  stump  of  the  cigar 
into  the  sea,  clapped  a  hand  upon  my  shoulder,  held  me  tight. 

“  I  ”  he  said,  “  am  sixty-eight  years  of  age.  I  am  approaching 
the  end  of  my  life.  But,”  and  here  he  dropped  his  voice  to  a 
whisper  and  became  sly :  “  I  have  seen  everything,  I  have  been 
all  over  the  ship.  The  first  class,  the  second,  the  third  and 
the  steerage.  I  have  seen  everything.  Everything !  Except  the 
engines.  Before  one  dies  one  should  see  everything.”  He  had 
a  night’s  growth  of  beard,  a  fine  presagery  dusting  of  mortality. 

Agranti,  a  Jew  who  had  caused  excitement  at  the  moment  of 
our  departure  by  crying  out,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  “  I  have  lost 
my  friend  ”,  had  never  recovered  from  his  woe.  He  had  been 
muttering  from  deck  to  deck,  had  shouted  in  desperation  at  the 
telegraph  boy,  had  dashed  off  the  ship  one  moment,  and  the  next 
appeared  in  argument  with  the  cold  officers  on  the  gangway.  He 
had  watched  with  agony  the  arrival  of  the  cars  at  the  dock  and 
seemed,  as  we  moved  away,  about  to  jump  back  onto  the  quay 
again  in  despair.  A  night  at  sea  had  cured  him.  He  now 
presumed  on  our  sympathy  and  curiosity.  He  dropped,  like  a 
Hebrew  humpty-dumpty,  into  die  middle  of  all  conversations, 
scattering  acquaintances. 

“So  your  friend  did  not  come?” 

“  No,  she  did  not  come.” 

Again  he  caught  me  by  the  arm  as  I  rushed  past  him.  “  Hey, 
ladies  dresses,  very  high  douane  Lisbon?  Pay  big  money,  yes?” 

“  I  expect  so.”  He  released  me,  went  along  waving  his  arms. 
“Yes,  yes,  yes,  yes.  ...  ?”  his  voice  nibbled  after  him. 

He  was  the  familiar  vulgar  little  Jew.  He  was  sallow, 
curly  of  hair,  oily,  with  a  broad  neck  that  swelled  over  his 
collar.  His  brief  eyebrows  had  a  twist  of  presumptuous  enquiry; 
his  eyes  were  small,  conceited,  calculating,  popping  out  of  his 
head  under  the  strain  of  self-satisfaction  and  agony.  He  skipped 
about  on  his  small  feet  with  his  coat  thrown  open  and  his  hands 
never  out  of  the  pockets  of  his  navy  serge  trousers;  and  his  thick 
nose  proceeded  him  in  his  traffic,  with  the  self-importance  of  a 
young  commercial  traveller  who  knows  the  trade. 

With  Agranti  one  collided  and  was  swamped  from 
stem  to  stern.  On  the  next  occasion  he  came  bouncing 
across  the  deck  as  the  boat  rolled.  I  was  listening  to  a 
girl  who  had  told  me  she  was  going  to  Lisbon  on  the  proceeds 
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of  a  compensation  award  for  a  motor  accident.  It  had  been  a 
“  reel  accident,  in  the  picture  papers.”  Accidents  had  been  the 
financial  saviours  of  her  family.  Dad,  ^^500,  traction  engine; 
brother,  two  sums  of  ^^150,  two  motor-bicycles;  herself,  ^50, 
pillion  of  brother’s  motor-bicycle;  sister,  ^1,000,  a  serious  case 
this,  a  bicycle  and  a  traction  engine  and  not  all  profit.  There 
was  the  hospital.  “  You’re  not  safe  ”  her  fiance  said,  “  we’d 
better  get  married  the  moment  you  get  those  bandages  off.” 
“  Mother’s  the  only  one  who  hasn’t  done  anything.  She’s  afraid 
to  go  out.  ‘  Oh,  don’t  be  silly,  we  haven’t  come  to  any  harm, 

I  mean.’  I  said  to  her.”  At  this  moment  Agranti  came.  Yards 
away  he  was  discharging  eloquence  at  us.  It  fell :  “  Bruler  .  .  ” 

I  heard.  “  Fumait.  .  And  then  it  was  upon  us : 

“  .  .  .  fondait  en  avalanche 

Apres  la  plaine  blanche  une  autre  plaine  blanche 

On  nc  conaissait  plus  les  chefs  ni  Ic  drapeau.” 

He  came  so  close  that  his  waistcoat  buttons  touched  me. 
Then  he  swung  round  waving  his  arms,  marched  in  a  semi¬ 
circle  and  stood  before  us  again : 

”  Hier  la  grande  armee,  et  maintenant  troupeau.” 

I  confess  I  have  looked  it  up  in  Victor  Hugo  since,  but  those 
were  the  words.  He  discharged  another  dozen  lines  at  the  girl, 
his  small  investigating  eyes  wandering  over  her,  independent  of 
the  mechanical  eloquence  of  his  lips.  He  disregarded  me  and- 
addressed  the  girl. 

“You  spik  French?  No?  Vous  parlez  francais?  No?  I 
will  teach  you  some.”  And  off  he  went  again  in  the  same 
breath  swirling  monotonously  from  one  sentence  to  the  next 
like  a  salesman  working  up  an  auction. 

“  La  froide  bise  ”,  he  declaimed  to  the  sea,  holding  up  his 
small  fat  hands  in  the  air  and  rubbing  his  fingers  together. 

“  Sifflait;  sur  le  verglas  dans  les  lieux  inconnus 
On  n’avait  pas  dc  pain  ct  Ton  allait  pieds  nus.” 

“  No  bread  and  with  no  socks  on,  no  boots  ”  he  explained. 
“Is  not  that  so?  All  right.  Very  good.  Pain:  bread.  All 
right,  say  it.” 

The  girl  giggled,  and  let  her  shock  of  thick  black  hair  tumble 
over  her  face.  Suddenly  she  shook  it  back,  looked  straight  at 
him.  She  was  a  common  beauty,  free  and  easy  but  unexpectedly 
pert. 
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“  Ah  you  do  not  learn  that  way.  I  make  not  very  good 
English.  But  I  work.  London,  I  live.  No,  I  come.  Strand 
Pallass.  All  right.  Many  friends.  Yes.  Do  you  spik  Spanish? 
This  is  a  nice  boat.  Very  good  boat.  Que  tiempo  mas  bucno. 
Very  good  weather.  Spik  Portuguese.  Fallo  Portugucz? 
Very  good  all  right.” 

And  then  he  discharged  the  opening  lines  of  the  Lusiad  upon 
us. 

Where  do  you  think  you  are  going?”  asked  the  girl. 

“  I  go  Lisbon  and  Rio  de  Janeiro.  That  is  Bra-zil.  Very 
good.” 

“  But,”  the  noise  of  his  breathing  became  words  again,  “  I 
am  very  sad.  Yes,  yes,  very  sad.” 

“  Oh,”  the  girl  laughed,  ‘‘  Mad  you  mean.  Dippy.” 

‘‘  Que  dice?  What  does  she  say?  What’s  dippy.” 

“  You  are  a  mad  poet.” 

”  Yes,  yes,  yes,”  he  said,  ready  to  make  a  profit  out  of  any 
new  idea.  ‘‘  Poet,  yes.  Dippy.  I  study.  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
Berlin,  Heidelberg,  Madrid,  Vienna  and  Coimbra.  Everywhere 
I  study.  Poetry,  vegetables,  corn,  animals,  chemistry,  everything. 
I  am  a  Turk,  Smyrna.  You  know?  You  been?  But  I  do  not 
live  there.  Not  no  more.” 

“  But  aren’t  you  a  Greek,  if  you  come  from  Smyrna?” 

“  Yes,  I  am  Greek.  Everything.  But  not  any  more.  I 
live  in  Braz-il.  I  got  my  business  in  Bra-zil.  Very  good  busi¬ 
ness,  but  no  money  now.  Everything — fini.  Fini.  You  have 
good  business  ?  Plenty  money  ?  No  ?  All  right !  Here  is  my 
card;  Agranti.  When  you  want  some  things.  You  write  Rio. 
This  address.  No  keep  it.  I  have  many  friends  in  Rio.  It  may 
be  you  want  chemicals,  fertilizers,  manure  .  .  .  everything. 
I  sell  you.  In  London,  Strand  Pallass,  many  friends.  In 
Lisbon  also  many  friends.” 

“Aren’t  you  a  Jew?” 

“  Yes,  very  good.  As  you  please.  A  Jew  ”  he  said,  getting 
hot  and  suspicious.  “  But  not  like  them.  I  am  different. 
Spanish  Jew.  We  leave  Spain  fifteenth  century,  Siglo  quince. 
Very  special.  Very  discreet.  We  have  not  change.” 

“  Ask  him  ”  said  the  girl,  “  if  he  uses  fertilizer  on  his  nose.” 

“  Nose,  nose?”  he  caught  the  word. 

“Do  you  use  fertilizer  on  your  nose?” 
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“  Oh  yes,  very  good,  all  right.  Everything.  That  is  why  it 
is  so  fat.  Ha !  Ha !  All  right.  Make  this  gentleman’s  mous¬ 
tache  grow.” 

And  away  he  skipped ;  the  eternal  search  of  Israel  for  “  my 
friend.”  He  wanted  to  play  quoits  but  no  one  would  play  with 
him.  So  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  go  round  the  ship 
talking,  reading,  calculating  aloud.  If  he  were  standing  still 
and  alone  it  was  always  before  a  printed  notice.  He  read  all  the 
notices  of  the  ship.  “  Holy  Mass  will  be  celebrated  .  . 

“  Foreign  money  may  be  exchanged,  .  .  .”  “  Passengers  to  the 
Argentine  are  advised  .  .  .”  In  four  languages  Agranti  read 
them  all  out. 

He  came  to  us  again  with  that  mysterious  question  “  At 
Lisbon,  ladies  dresses  very  high,  yes.?  They  make  me  pay 
douane.  Big  money.?” 

“  Oh,  do  you  sell  dresses  as  well,”  the  girl  became  interested. 
His  eyes  were  like  two  flies  walking  in  little  impersonal  jerks 
over  her.  “  I  will  sell.  Not  because  I  want.  Because  I  am 
sad,”  he  said  pathetically.  “  My  friend,  she  did  not  come.  But 
in  London,  Strand  Pallass,  I  have  many  friends.  They  pay  me 
good  money.”  He  went  restlessly  away. 

“  I  don’t  trust  him  ”  said  the  girl,  and  thenceforth  allowed 
him  to  talk  a  lot  to  her. 

“  Hier  la  grande  armee,  maintenant  troupeau  ”  one  heard  his 
voice,  tired  in  the  heat  of  the  afternoon.  At  last  on  the  sofa  in 
the  “  Hall  of  Conversation  ”  he  slept  whilst  the  Spanish  children 
played  ‘‘  He  ”  round  his  snoring,  glistening,  abandoned  body, 
and  a  Brazilian  missionary  tapped  painfully  at  a  typewriter. 

Another  day  goes  down  into  the  sea  and  another  night  rises 
out  of  the  East.  Now  everybody  speaks  because  of  the  long 
isolation  from  the  warning  of  land.  A  shiver  of  loneliness 
passes  through  the  ship  and  gaiety  becomes  shriller  and  free. 
This  is  the  night  of  confession.  The  Spaniard  says  he  was  born 
in  Barcelona  and  ran  away  from  home  when  he  was  thirteen 
years  old,  to  join  a  theatrical  company.  Now,  he  says,  he  is  rich. 
Again,  he  says  he  is  at  the  end  of  his  life.  He  has  16  grand¬ 
children.  The  trouble  for  the  foreigner  in  England  is  the 
Income  Tax.  But  he  has  a  lawyer;  the  lawyer  pays  so  much  and 
puts  a  bit  in  his  pocket.  That  keeps  the  English  happy.  Keep 
on  paying  a  little !  Then  a  little  more  and  still  a  little  bit  in  the 
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pocket.  That  is  what  the  English  like.  But  if  you  don’t  pay 
like  X.  the  great  clown,  then  you  daren’t  come  back.  X.  can’t 
come  back.  He  owes  ^4,000.  He  has  lost  England.  Still  that 
doesn’t  matter.  He  too  is  near  the  end  of  his  life.  There  are 
many  other  countries. 

The  missionary  is  a  thin,  rustling  straw-like  figure,  very  tall 
and  timid  and,  with  the  blinking  of  his  shy  eyes  and  the  baring 
of  his  teeth,  rather  like  a  fraying  skeleton.  Without  that  type¬ 
writer  to  pin  him  to  life,  he  is  lost.  He  has  spent  43  years  in 
Brazil.  This  is  his  house  up  country  from  San  Paulo.  This 
bland  obstinate  young  man  sitting  in  the  verandah  is  his  assis¬ 
tant.  The  sun  has  caught  his  glasses  so  that  he  is  like  a 
grotesquely  magnified  insect.  The  missionary  wonders  if  he  may 
venture  to  wTite  a  little  book,  a  simple  little  book  on  Brazil. 
“  S-s-something  for  boys,”  do  I  think.?  He  says  one  important 
thing :  you  can  buy  a  bad  horse  for  ^5  in  Brazil.  And  you  pass 
from  farm  to  farm  where  they  feed  you  and  put  you  up  for 
nothing.  It  is  good  to  meet  a  man  who  knows  one  thing 
accurately.  This  boat  is  full  of  men  who  have  spent  five,  ten, 
fifteen  years  in  South  American  offices,  but  not  one  could  tell 
me  a  simple  fact  like  that.  The  missionary  is  endeavouring  to 
convert  the  natives  from  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  to  some  kind 
of  Protestantism.  Repeating  this,  his  lips  became  stern  and  sly 
knives. 

A  woman,  Mrs.  Hitchcock,  with  stringy,  dyed  red  hair  and 
face  so  haggard  that  it  seems  to  be  lined  with  empty  river  beds 
where  even  paint  will  flow  no  more,  brings  her  knitting  and  sits 
beside  me.  She  says  she  has  three  sons  and  they  think  no  one  is 
quite  like  their  mum.  In  ‘‘B.  A.” — her’s  is  a  gin  and  tonic,  what 
is  mine.? — «he  says  she  is  called  the  man-woman.  “  I’m  always 
fiddling  about  with  carpentry  and  motors  and  screens.”  When 
she  bites  her  ham  sandwich  she  tears  out  strings  of  meat  and 
lets  her  eyes  roll  loosely.  There  is  a  wealth  of  gold  on  her  long 
yellow  teeth.  Now  she  wants  me  to  be  a  dear  and  get  her  a 
toothpick.  And  now  her  hair  is  being  a  bother.  It  will  fall  down 
and  get  in  the  way,  but  her  boys  won’t  let  her  shingle  it. 

No,’  they  say,  ‘  you  are  not  to  do  it,  you  wouldn’t  be  our 
mum  any  more  if  you  did.’  ”  Tears  are  in  her  eyes. 

“Did  that  Jewish  gentleman  find  his  friend.?”  she  asks 
suspiciously,  looking  at  Agranti  who  is  boasting  to  the  girl. 
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“  Who  is  he?”  “  What  is  she?”  That  is  the  question  every¬ 
body  is  now  asking :  who  ?  what  ?  Agranti  catches  me  on  the 
way  down  to  my  cabin.  Now  I  shall  find  out  something.  He 
has  been  standing  alone  on  the  deck,  one  imagines,  selling  off  a 
few  stars,  and  he  is  sad.  “You  come?”  he  says,  holding  me 
with  his  hot  hand.  He  is  very  mysterious  and  fidgety.  His 
cabin  is  stuffy,  very  hot  and  smells  of  perspiration  and  cigar 
smoke.  He  shows  me  a  yellow  cabin  trunk.  “  Waterloo, 
Waterloo,  morne  plaine.  .  .  .”  “  I  am  very  sad  about  it,”  he 
says.  “  I  will  show.”  He  kneels  down,  but  he  does  not  burst. 
He  opens  it.  It  is  full  of  dresses,  packed  as  tightly  as  Edinburgh 
Rock.  “  That  is  why  I  am  so  sad  ”  he  says.  “  She  leave 
them.”  He  pulls  a  telegram  out  of  his  pocket  and  throws  it  at 
me.  “  My  affinity  ”  he  says,  “  she  leave  them.  All  right. 
Very  good.  I  will  sell.” 

And  then  a  beautiful  story  pours  out  of  him  as  he  gesticulates 
on  the  floor.  His  “  affinity  ”  had  been  a  waitress  at  a  restau¬ 
rant  in  High  Holborn.  A  Welsh  girl,  oh  very  nice,  very  fine, 
pretty  miss.  He  felt  very  kind  to  her.  All  right.  And  she 
felt  very  kind  to  him.  Very  good.  So  he  bought  her  a  lot  of 
things.  Paid  for  them.  Big  money.  But  to  a  friend.  And 
then  he  bought  her  a  passport  and  a  ticket  to  Southampton. 
Nice  place.  Many  ships.  Everything,  going  everywhere. 
(Southampton,  that  fatal  name !  He  coaxed  her  with  it,  wrapped 
her  up  in  it  as  in  a  shawl).  And  then  they  would  go  to  Lisbon 
and  see  his  friends  about  some  business,  and  return  to  Rio.  All 
right.  He  got  her  to  Southampton  and  they  stayed  there. 

“  And  then  she  begin  to  make  me  tricks.  I  sos-pect.  I  keep 
the  tickets.” 

The  day  the  boat  sailed  he  said,  “  Pack  that  trunk  and  I  will 
send  it  aboard.  She  said  ‘  No.  I  haven’t  finished  packing. 
And  I  want  my  hair  cut.’  I  sos-pect  again.  I  pay  her  hair  in 
London.  All  right.  Why  make  twice  the  hair?  Eh?’  He 
watched  her  go.  He  saw  whom  she  met.  The  proprietor  of  the 
restaurant.  “  My  friend !”  So  he  quickly  packed  the  trunk  and 
sent  it  to  the  ship.  When  she  came  back :  ‘  What  have  you  done 
with  my  trunk?’  ‘  It  is  on  the  ship.’  Then  there  was  a  row. 
She  cried.  She  screamed.  She  picked  up  his  hat  and  threw  it 
on  the  floor.  So  he  went  out  and  had  his  hair  cut,  to  let  her 
calm  down.  But  when  he  came  back,  no  pretty  girl.  Gone. 
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No  message.  Only  this,  a  telegram  at  the  boat  to  which  he  rushed 
expecting  to  see  her.  “  Bon  Voyage.”  “  I  teach  her  ”  he  said 
forgetting  his  woe,  the  thick  sallow  skin  of  his  forehead  per¬ 
spiring,  and  coarsened  by  frowns.  “  Bon  voyage.  Good-bye. 
Buen  Viaje.” 

“  So  you  paid  for  the  ticket  all  for  nothing.” 

“  Ah  no !”  he  started  up  in  horror,  anxious  for  my  intelligence. 
“  I  have  the  ticket,  I  keep  it.  Very  sorry,  lady  ill.  Cancel  this 
passage  please.  All  right.  I  get  the  money  back.” 

“  And  the  clothes.” 

“  I  keep  them.  But  for  me,  my  friend,”  he  became  as  slippery 
as  brilliantine,  “  you  see  it  is  not  convenient  to  take  them  to  the 
douane.  They  say  me  ‘  These  are  not  your  dresses.  You  pay.’  ” 

“  You  could  wear  them  through  the  customs.” 

“  Ah,”  he  says  doubtfully,  and  then  whispered,  “  You  wear 
some,  I  wear  some.  Your  friend,  nice  girl,  wear  some.  I  give 
you  present.”  His  eyes  glistened.  “  I  give  you.  .  .  .”  He 
pulled  a  cigar  out  of  his  pocket. 

“No!  Definitely  no!”  I  said. 

Land  the  next  day  was  a  miracle,  but  after  Coruna  the  sea 
had  shaken  itself  out  and  had  swollen.  It  sprawled  and  raged 
hungrily  with  its  tongue  hanging  out,  mouthing  foam.  It 
rolled  away  rapidly  as  if  the  Galacian  mountains  were  a  suddenly 
uprisen  army  of  grey  wraiths  driving  it  off.  Land  was  a  worry¬ 
ing  miracle  under  these  conditions.  So  heaven  must  seem,  dizzy 
and  vague,  to  the  devil  when  in  his  sickness  he  turns  monk. 

The  ship  was  retching,  clanking  and  trembling,  taking  huge 
lunges  at  the  sea,  spitting  spray;  and  creaking  below  like  a 
basket  hamper.  The  Galacian  trawlers  bumped  about  helplessly 
under  their  ragged  scrub  of  smoke.  They  burn  soft  coal  and  are 
very  dirty.  We,  who  were  rolling  with  sing-song  gusto,  passed 
them  under  curtains  of  torn  fog.  The  wind  herded  raw  waves  of 
mountain  smell  upon  us.  This  was  enchanting.  But  we  were 
sliding  down  the  side  of  the  world  towards  the  sun,  and  in  his 
time  he  appeared;  the  wind  fell  and  the  circle  of  fog  widened 
and  dissolved  into  a  translucent  haze,  and  the  mountains  were 
gradually  lit  until  they  burned  in  crisp  lilac  and  golden  flame  for 
league  after  league  above  the  seam  of  breakers  on  their  shores. 
Outside  Vigo  the  sea  was  combed  into  a  rich  sapphire.  We 
were  steaming  towards  an  opulent  and  burning  land. 
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I'here  is  no  lordlier  bay  in  the  world  than  the  bay  of  Vigo. 
But  its  lordliness  and  courtliness  are  feudal.  Yet  two  calm 
arms  of  land  go  forth  to  their  full  length  from  that  wild  body 
and  put  down  their  tapering  dunes  with  peace  upon  the  sea. 
There  is  an  ineffable  sense  of  stealth  in  this  creeping  far  inland 
on  a  great  stretch  of  deep  water.  One  might  be  steaming  in  the 
sky,  approaching  the  wildness  of  the  earth  yet  not  being  of  it, 
as  is  the  state  of  angels. 

But  man  is  vile.  A  squadron  of  Spanish  cruisers  began  a 
mock  battle  as  we  anchored,  and  bombarded  the  fort  above  the 
town;  and  this  dotted  the  sky  with  balls  of  cottony  smoke,  made 
the  mountains  ring  joylessly  with  echoes.  In  the  dramatic  light 
of  the  evening  and  the  sudden  tension  of  the  bombardment,  the 
coloured  houses  of  the  town  became  huddled,  strange  and  cold. 
One  could  see  small  people  creeping  about  behind  the  cargoes  on 
the  port,  but  most  of  the  population  would  be  high  up  in  the 
main  street.  These  Spanish  towns  are  chill  and  empty  at  this 
time  in  the  evening.  One  passes  dismally  from  street  to  street 
until  at  last  one  hears  a  concentrated  buzzing  of  voices.  And 
there  in  the  next  street  one  finds  half  the  population  has  gathered 
and  is  scraping  solemnly  round  and  round  in  an  unbroken  circle 
talking,  talking.  It  is  the  custom;  almost  the  ritual.  It  is  like 
discovering  hundreds  of  sparrows  in  a  tree. 

I’hat  final  evening,  the  last  before  Lisbon,  we  went  out  from 
among  the  mountains  and  left  the  lights  on  Vigo’s  three  guardian 
islands  gesturing  vainly  behind  us.  The  infinite  resignation  of 
those  sea  lights.  One  fancied  the  descent  southward  was  getting 
steeper.  The  night  air  was  warm  and  seemed  in  its  opulent  green 
and  purple  more  richly  woven,  seemed  to  have  a  suavity  and  fibre 
because  of  the  smell  of  wild  lavender  and  shrubs  from  the  hills 
of  Portugal.  Sometimes  one  saw  the  lights  of  small  towns 
glittering  like  strings  of  broken  glass  along  the  edge  of  the  coast, 
and  again,  a  sudden  line  of  foam  broke  the  rest  of  the  wave  and 
was  the  arm  of  some  powerful  swimmer  daringly  gambolling  too 
far  from  the  shore.  The  ship  crooned.  One  would  miss  its 
dominant  routine.  It  would  be  hard  to  see  the  choppy  lemon 
waters  of  the  Tagus  spreading  its  breezy  encampment  of  fresh 
water  upon  the  sea,  the  Serra  of  Cintra  in  its  clouds,  and  Lisbon 
red  and  white  on  its  hills. 

This  night  the  Spaniard  came  to  me  and  we  stood  staring  into 
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the  darkness  where  Portugal  was.  We  were  signalling  to  some 
passing  steamer.  That  reminded  him.  He  whispered,  at  the 
height  of  his  cleverness: 

“  I  have  seen  the  very  engines.” 

He  was  very  tired  and  yet  animated.  He  had  stolen  a  march 
on  death. 

The  girl  came  upon  deck  and  looking  about  her  nervously, 
said :  “  Where’s  that  Turkish  gentleman.  He  is  not  here,  is  he.? 
Your  friend,  Mr.  Agranto.” 

“  Agranti.  He  is  not  my  friend.” 

“  Well,  Agranti,  whatever  his  name  is,”  she  said  crossly, 
pulling  her  warm  fur  collar  straight  and  shaking  herself  out 
pettishly.  “  I  don’t  want  to  see  him.  And  I  don’t  want  to  see 
that  Mrs.  Hitchcock.  I’m  fed  up  with  this  ship.  She’s  just 
been  lecturing  me  about  that  man.  It  isn’t  her  business.  I  know 
all  about  him.  I  thought  to  myself  last  night  you’re  not  making 
up  to  me  for  nothing.  I  said  to  him  ‘  What  would  your  wife  say, 
behaving  like  this.’  ” 

“  Behaving  like  what.?” 

“  Behaving  like  he  was,  of  course.”  She  stared  at  me,  wonder¬ 
ing  if  I  were  in  the  plot.  “  And  he  said  he  hadn’t  got  a  wife. 
The  nerve  of  it.  ‘  That  makes  it  worse,’  I  said.  Well,  he  said 
he  had  a  present  for  me  in  his  cabin.  So  I  said,  ‘  Bring  it  up.’ 
‘  No,’  he  said,  ‘  you  come  down.’  ‘  No,  I’m  not  coming  down,’ 
I  told  him  straight.  ‘  What  do  you  take  me  for,  a  bit  of  Turkish 
Delight.?’  I  made  him  pack  it  up  quick.”  “  So  then,”  she  went 
on  taking  a  new  breath  of  indignation,  “  he  said  he  was  in  a 
difficulty.  He  told  me  about  his  wife  missing  the  boat  and 
leaving  him  with  her  things.  Beautiful  things  they  were  too. 
Fancy  that  old  Jew  spending  all  that  money  on  her.” 

“  So  you  did  go  down  to  see  them.?” 

“  Of  course  I  did,  I  mean,  there’s  no  harm  in  being 
reasonable  if  you  know  your  own  mind,  is  there.?  What 
are  you  getting  at.?  That’s  what  I  told  Mrs.  Hitchcock. 
I  mean,  I  said  to  her,  you  can’t  help  being  sorry  for  a  man 
with  all  those  clothes  and  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  them. 
She’s  jealous  because  I  showed  her  the  pair  of  silk  stockings  he 
gave  me.  New  ones,  they  cost  eight  and  eleven  in  the  shop, 
he  said,  but  he  has  a  friend  who  gets  them  wholesale.”  She 
paused  and  then  remembered  her  indignation :  “  And  then  he 
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had  the  cheek  to  ask  me  if  I  would  pass  it  through  the  customs 
as  mine,  the  trunk,  I  mean.  ‘  I’ll  be  with  you,’  he  said.  ‘  If  you 
pay,  I  pay.’  I  slapped  his  face  for  him.  ‘  What  do  you  take  me 
for,’  I  said.  ‘  I  wasn’t  born  yesterday.  Don’t  you  start  any  of 
that  Carter  Paterson  stuff  with  me.’  I  told  him  straight.” 

And  then  in  the  morning  as  the  wind  that  beats  on  the  Tagus 
estuary  struck  us  land,  the  real  diurnal  world,  was  on  either 
side,  very  near.  We  all  forgot  about  one  another.  We  had  our 
own  business  to  attend  to.  The  containers  of  Shell  Oil  like  huge 
silver  eggs  laid  on  the  bank  shocked  one.  One  would  have 
Lisbon  to  contend  with,  a  place  that  fed  on  petrol;  I  wiped 
the  spray  of  Agranti  and  those  other  lives  from  memory. 
Smudges  became  coal  dumps;  those  giant  songless  birds  were 
derricks;  a  dock  seemed  to  break  through  the  net  of  shipping 
and  the  insects  on  the  quays  become  people :  officials,  porters, 
men  dark  with  oil  and  sun,  shining  with  sweat,  caught  in  the 
dust  that  suddenly  swept  over  them  and  passed  spiritlessly  down 
row  after  row  of  warehouses.  Agranti  appeared  and  he  looked 
as  though  he  might  fly  over  the  narrowing  stretch  of  water  like 
a  solid  cloud  of  dust. 

“  You  see,”  he  exclaimed.  “  She  is  there.  I  telegraph  her. 
All  right.” 

He  was  now  waving  his  bowler  hat  to  a  thin  Jewess  who 
stood  with  a  spectacled  and  golden-bearded  little  man  at  the  door 
of  the  Customs  House  and  never  ceased  talking  as  she  waved. 

“  Good  bye,  good  bye!  Adios!”  He  shook  hands  with  the 
girl.  “  I  see  you  one  day.  Strand  Pallass.  No.?”  And  then  he 
added  as  an  afterthought  of  great  calm  boastfulness.  “  I  have 
arrange  this.  My  friend  she  pass  them.  She  say  she  is  my 
wife.  All  right,  pass  please,  you  pay  nothing.  Finish.  Very 
good.” 
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By  W.  M.  Letts 

The  centre  of  Ireland  seems  dull  at  first  acquaintance.  As 
a  passage  to  the  mountains  from  the  coast  the  great  central 
plain  is  tedious,  something  to  forget, — Meath  and  West¬ 
meath  with  their  endless  fields  and  hedges  and  small  towns 
threaded  by  the  main  road  like  dull  beads  on  a  white  string. 
Yet  to  me  Meath  has  a  grace  and  glory  because  it  produced 
one  who  for  nine  years  was  my  constant  friend,  a  friend 
unforgotten,  unforgettable  though  the  wild  cherry  tree  planted 
on  his  grave  is  tall  and  headstrong. 

Yes,  Westmeath  produced  a  wheaten  terrier,  not  of  the  purest 
breed,  for  his  muzzle  and  chest  were  white,  but  of  the  purest 
type  of  character  that  even  a  dog  can  have.  One  who  aspired 
to  his  friendship  called  him  in  later  years  “  the  Archdog  ”,  and 
this  was  a  name  worthy  of  him.  Tim  was  born  at  a  place  on 
the  Meath  and  Cavan  border  called  “  O’Daly’s  bridge  ”,  so  that 
his  entire  name  was  Tim  O’Daly  to  which  he  hyphened  our 
surname.  He  was  one  of  many  dogs  in  this  house  and  as  he 
soon  showed  his  passion  for  poaching,  and  led  a  personally 
conducted  tour  to  the  chase  it  was  decided  by  his  kind  mistress 
to  enquire  for  a  home  nearer  town.  We  needed  a  dog. 
Negotiations  were  brief.  It  was  arranged  that  I  should  meet 
the  afternoon  train  that  was  bringing  Tim  to  Dublin.  The 
guard  helped  me  to  find  him.  We  pulled  him  out  of  the  corner 
of  the  van,  a  rough  little  terrier  with  the  loveliest  eyes  I  had  ever 
seen.  But  they  were  huge  with  terror.  He  detested  town  and 
was  rigid  with  alarm. 

Knowing  that  quiet  rural  spirit  with  its  love  of  fields  and 
woods,  its  ecstatic  joy  in  rabbit  hunting  I  can  realize  how  terrible 
was  this  first  vision  of  Dublin  with  its  trams  and  motors. 

I  held  him  on  my  knee.  He  was  quite  courteous  but  not  at 
all  cordial.  That  was  always  his  attitude  to  strangers.  His 
faithful  heart  was  homesick.  He  had  spent  two  years  in  a 
country  home  and  his  steadfast  affections  were  still  there. 

It  was  only  after  some  months  that  he  really  accepted  ours  as 
his  home  and  ourselves  as  his  own  people. 
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Such  a  strange,  wild,  countrified  little  dog  he  seemed  as  I  led 
him  to  his  new  quarters. 

Now  in  our  garden  there  was  standing  a  constant  and  welcome 
visitor,  a  neighbouring  dog,  a  super-collie  of  a  majesty  and  beauty 
which  I  have  never  seen  in  one  of  his  kind.  He  was  a  happy 
chance,  the  son  of  some  noble  alliance  between,  one  guessed,  a 
sheep  dog  and  a  retriever.  I  had  a  theory  that  he  had  fallen, 
a  glorious  and  woolly  pup,  from  the  dog  star,  for  his  nature  was 
so  happy  and  so  genial,  and  he  carried  himseslf  with  such  con¬ 
fident  joviality  that  one  suspected  a  celestial  origin.  His  early 
history  was  mysterious.  He  arrived  and  conquered.  Although 
he  was  not  an  inmate  our  doors  were  always  open  to  him  and  on 
this  day  he  was  in  the  garden,  an  interested  witness  of  the 
arrival  of  Tim,  the  wild  little  dog  from  Westmeath. 

Who  can  read  the  mind  of  a  dog.?  Scott,  this  super-dog, 
immediately  took  the  newcomer  under  his  patronage.  He 
waved  that  white  tipped  plume  of  his  tail.  He  bade  the  visitor 
an  obvious  welcome.  He  tried  to  show  him  the  garden,  threw 
up  a  stick  and  caught  it,  pointed  out  local  smells  of  interest  but, 
seemingly,  all  in  vain.  The  younger  dog  was  rigid  with  shyness, 
he  growled  and  growled  but  yet  not  precisely  in  hostile  fashion. 
He  was  defensive  rather  than  aggressive.  We  blushed  that  he 
should  be  so  uncouth  before  one  so  debonair. 

A  day  or  two  of  discomfort  went  by.  Tim  saw  a  tram  in 
the  township  and  fled,  but  he  found  our  home.  We  were 
accepted  but  on  sufferance.  Then  his  attitude  to  Scott  relaxed 
from  that  paralysed  shyness  into  an  almost  passionate  gratitude. 
When  the  large  black-coated  dog,  so  happily  pointed  in  tan,  with 
splendid  expanse  of  white  chest,  came  swinging  down  the  road 
the  wheaten  terrier  would  rush  to  him,  put  eager  paws  around  his 
neck,  lick  his  nose,  bow  before  him,  head  in  dust,  his  tail  a 
quivering  tip  of  adulation.  He  would  raise  those  great  brown 
eyes  to  us,  asking  us  to  confirm  his  opinion  that  this  was  a 
celestial  dog.  He  seemed  to  value  our  praise  of  his  friend  far 
more  than  praise  of  himself.  He  had,  as  we  all  found,  a  genius 
for  friendship.  He  was,  this  little  stump-tailed  terrier,  a 
Jonathan  among  dogs.  He  had  found  his  David  and  never, 
while  both  dogs  lived,  did  his  devotion  waver  or  cool.  The 
friendship  became  a  rather  lawless  alliance  for  it  soon  led  to 
poaching  forays  on  the  Pembroke  estate  near  by.  For  Tim  it 
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meant  a  whipping  which  I  administered  almost  with  apology, 
for  he  was  a  dog  of  dignity.  Besides  he  so  obviously  thought 
the  wild  day  and  night  among  the  fields  and  briar  bushes 
infinitely  worth  the  cost.  And  I  felt  sure  he  was  right.  It  was 
terror  of  poison  or  of  traps  that  strengthened  my  whip  hand.  It 
is  hard  to  whip  a  gentleman  after  the  chase,  and  Tim  O’Daly 
was  essentially  a  gentleman.  I  could  imagine  him  an  officer 
in  some  renowned  regiment,  an  Irish  FusiUer,  a  Munster,  a 
Ranger.  I  could  picture  the  reckless  gallantry  he  would  show 
in  the  field,  the  perfect  modesty  after  the  fray,  the  decent 
reticence,  the  loyalty. 

He  was  a  dog  made  to  run  at  the  heels  of  a  Sir  Percival, 
a  Colonel  Lawrence.  He  would  have  shared  their  dangers 
with  quiet  but  exquisite  relish.  He  would  have  stood  by 
them  to  the  death.  But,  as  I  have  said,  his  devotion  grew 
slowly.  He  was  sent  back  to  Westmeath  while  we  were 
away  and  once  more  I  went  to  a  Dublin  station  to  meet  him, 
wondering  were  we  kind  or  wise  to  bring  so  rural  a  spirit  to 
our  suburban  home.  However,  some  change  had  been  worked 
out  in  that  quiet  mind.  He  greeted  me  with  rapturous  barks, 
curvets,  and  a  nuzzling  black  nose.  He  was  bold  upon  the 
homeward  tram,  and  when  he  saw  his  familiar  gate  and  garden 
he  gave  himself  up  to  that  rapture  which  sends  a  dog  racing  in 
circles,  jumping  obstacles  until  he  sinks  breathless  into  a  flower 
bed. 

This  time  allegiance  was  secure.  He  was  our  dog  for  life 
and  death.  His  devotion  included  those  dear  to  his  dear  ones, 
while  to  all  others  he  was  courteous  with  a  dignified  reserve. 
For  Scott’s  household  he  had  a  joyful  welcome,  and  to  the  child 
of  the  third  generation  who  came  to  spend  a  year  in  our  house 
he  showed  the  care  and  affection  of  a  nurse.  He  suffered  all 
things  at  her  infant  hands  and  feet.  He  guarded  her 
perambulator.  Dogs  which  he  tolerated  at  other  times  must  not 
approach  her.  He  quietly  laid  them  low.  He  was  enchanted 
to  see  her  walk  for  the  first  time  and,  later,  when  she  had 
left  us,  he  sought  her  eagerly  in  every  perambulator.  If 
he  saw  a  child  in  the  distance  he  became  excited  and  rushed  to 
inspect,  then  with  a  drooping  air  returned  to  report  disappoint¬ 
ment.  No  dog  was  ever  of  more  perfect  deportment  in  the 
house.  But  abroad  he  was  like  those  knights  of  Malory’s  Morte 
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d’ Arthur  who  had  a  custom  that  no  other  knight  should  pass 
them. 

He  was  a  dog  of  a  pious  habit  and  attended  the  churches  of 
two  denominations  every  Sunday,  hurrying  back  from  one  to 
be  in  time  for  the  other.  He  escorted  the  cook  to  Mass  at  7.30 
a.m.,  saw  her  safely  inside  the  porch,  so  she  declared,  then  raced 
home  to  join  others  of  the  household  who  went  to  a  service  at 
8  a.m.  Here  he  waited  till  the  conclusion  of  the  service, 
resendng  loudly  the  presence  of  any  other  canine  parishioners. 
He  was  ready  for  any  service  throughout  the  day,  but  he  found  it 
possible  to  do  a  little  poaching  during  a  long  sermon,  so  when 
Scott,  an  equally  regular  church-goer,  was  there  the  two  of  them 
occasionally  over-estimated  the  eloquence  of  the  preacher  and 
were  not  ready  for  us  after  the  last  hymn. 

It  was  an  uneventful  life,  punctuated  by  Homeric  battles,  but  a 
life  that  seemed  to  fulfil  itself  perfectly  in  service,  faith  and  love. 
He  made  summer  journeys  with  us — surveyed  Killarney  from 
an  outside  car,  snuffing  exquisite  delight  from  the  rabbit-laden 
air.  He  visited  Bundoran  and  its  neighbourhood.  But  his 
quiet  home  life  satisfied  him.  Once  we  changed  houses  and  he 
was  puzzled,  returning  often  to  gaze  at  his  old  home  from  the 
other  side  of  the  road. 

He  left  life  with  the  quiet  dignity  that  marked  all  his  ways. 
After  three  day’s  illness,  when  he  seemed  better,  he  died  in  his 
chair,  lying  as  if  asleep,  head  on  paws.  Few  of  us  are  more 
regretted  or  spoken  of  with  warmer  affection  when  we  die. 

Certain  verses  written  in  his  honour  caught  some  whim  of 
fashion,  so  that  “  Tim,  an  Irish  Terrier  ”  became  known  in 
America  and  in  the  British  Isles.  I  feel  that  it  would  surprise 
Tim  to  find  himself  known.  Publicity  would  be  irksome  to 
him,  such  fine  modesty  and  reticence  were  his.  Yet  I  love  to 
recall  him,  to  fancy  that  I  see  him  in  the  twilight  run  quietly 
down  the  tennis  lawn  to  plunge  among  the  bushes  above  the 
stream.  One  who  was  like  him  in  complete  faithfulness  and 
devotion  to  others  said  to  me  often : — “  Tim  is  a  real  Christian, 
and  there  are  few  Christians  like  him.” 

If  there  be  no  immortality  for  perfect  faithfulness  and  service 
then  our  own  loyalties  are  vain.  But  the  inward  voice  concludes 
— “  Which  is  absurd.” 


THE  POLITICAL  OUTLOOK 


By  Lt.-Commander  the  Hon.  J.  M.  Kenworthy,  R.N.,  M.P. 

IT  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  we  have  entered  upon  the 
most  confused  political  period  since  that  of  the  Reform  Bill. 
The  rise  of  the  Labour  Party  and  its  development  from  a 
group  of  Trade  Union  officials  (with  a  sprinkling  of  Socialist 
intellectuals)  to  the  stature  of  a  National  Party,  the  decay  of  the 
Liberals  and  the  fluid  state  of  the  Conservative  Party,  are 
symptoms  of  the  great  change  in  our  politics  that  became 
inevitable  with  the  extension  of  the  franchise. 

We  English  are  a  slow-moving  people.  We  take  long  to 
accomplish  changes,  especially  in  politics,  and  there  is  much 
innate  conservatism  in  all  classes.  It  is  nearly  two  generations 
since  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  and  longer  still  since  Disraeli, 
preached  the  doctrine  of  Tory  democracy.  These  two  men  saw 
the  necessity  of  changing  the  basis  of  the  Conservative  Party 
from  that  of  a  party  of  property  to  a  more  democratic  foundation. 
They  saw  that  just  as  political  power  had  been  wrested  from  the 
aristocracy  and  landed  classes  in  the  nineteenth  century  by  the 
middle  class,  of  which  the  Liberal  Party  was  the  expression;  so 
in  the  twentieth  century,  with  the  inevitable  increase  in  the 
voting  power  of  the  masses,  the  working-classes  would  presently 
wrest  political  power  from  the  middle  classes.  But  under  our 
characteristically  British  Constitutional  system  it  is  necessary  to 
have  an  alternative  Party  in  opposition  that  can  take  over  the 
Government  of  the  country  when  the  Cabinet  of  the  day  loses 
public  confidence. 

Our  pre-war  politics  saw  the  Liberals  and  the  Tory  democrats 
bidding  for  working-class  support.  It  had  always  been  a  dream 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Independent  Labour  Party  to  form  a 
distinctive  class  party.  But  the  older  fashioned  Labour  leaders 
were  content  to  form  a  wing  of  the  Liberal  Party.  The  war 
which  changed  most  things  brought  about  the  greatest  alteration 
of  all  in  our  politics.  Since  the  War  there  has  been  a  constant 
struggle  going  on  between  the  Liberals  and  Conservatives  to  be 
the  alternative  governing  Party  to  the  Labour  Party.  In  this 
struggle  the  Conservatives  would  seem  to  have  won. 
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Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  the  opportunity  of  placing  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  “  national  ”  party,  or  a  Right  centre  block,  like 
that  which  has  exercised  power  for  so  many  years  in  French 
politics.  He  lost  the  opportunity  when  he  gave  way  to  Sir 
George  Younger,  as  he  then  was,  and  when  he  missed  the 
opportunity  of  dissolving  in  1920  at  a  time  when  his  prestige 
was  still  to  a  great  extent  unimpaired.  The  so-called  Die-Hards 
were  able  to  make  their  appeal  to  the  voters,  to  break  up  the 
Coalition  and  to  break  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  the  process.  All 
this  time  the  Labour  Party  was  increasing  its  strength.  By  now 
it  has  established  itself  as  successor  to  the  old  Liberal  Party. 

Our  Parliamentary  system  which,  with  all  its  defects,  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  great  majority  of  the  electors,  rests  on  the  two- 
party  system.  There  is,  therefore,  more  than  a  seeking  after 
mere  party  advantage  in  the  opposition  of  Conservatives  and 
Labour  alike  to  Proportional  Representation,  the  Alternative  Vote 
and  other  systems  which,  though  very  just  and  proper  on  paper, 
would  perpetuate  independent  or  semi-independent  groups  and 
a  succession  of  minority  or  Coalition  Governments.  Out  of  the 
confusion  of  Parties  and  personalities  at  the  present  time  we  can 
discern  two  solid  organizations,  the  one  based  on  the  human 
sentiment  of  objection  to  change  or,  at  any  rate,  too  rapid 
change;  the  other  on  the  desire  and  the  determination  of  the 
organised  working-class  to  make  a  somewhat  belated  use  of  its 
political  power  for  its  own  betterment. 

The  Conservatives  accuse  the  Labour  Party  of  being  class- 
embittered  revolutionaries;  the  Socialists  accuse  the  Conser¬ 
vatives  of  being  reactionary  defenders  of  wealth  and  privilege. 
But  we  all  know  that  the  Labour  Party  stands  for  change  and 
evolution  and  that  the  Conservatives  are  the  alternative  Party 
who  can  take  over  the  Government  of  the  country  when  required 
and  in  the  meantime  act  as  a  political  brake;  and  that,  moreover, 
no  party  can  obtain  a  majority  in  Parliament  without  consider¬ 
able  working-class  support. 

Clever  historians,  like  Professor  Ramsay  Muir,  can  make  out 
a  good  historic  case  for  the  survival  of  the  Liberal  Party;  but  its 
only  basis  now  is  its  adherence  to  Free  Trade  and,  in  this  respect, 
its  intention  to  act  as  a  brake  on  the  desire  for  change  in  fiscal 
matters  in  the  Conservative  Party.  On  this  basis  no  party  can 
remain  a  Governing  Party.  It  is,  therefore,  only  a  question  of 
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time  before  the  remaining  Liberals  turn  cither  to  the  right  or  the 
left,  to  Toryism  or  Socialism;  and,  except  in  some  of  the  politi¬ 
cally  pagan  districts  of  the  West  of  England  and  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  the  Liberals  as  a  Party  will  survive  no  longer. 

These  introductory  remarks  have  dealt  with  the  general  trend 
of  political  Parties  in  Britain.  It  is  necessary  now  to  examine 
the  stage  we  have  reached,  and  to  try  and  prophesy  the  immediate 
events  that  lie  ahead  of  us.  We  can  say  that  during  the  next 
fifty  years  there  will  be  twenty  or  thirty  years  of  government  by 
the  Party  that  succeeded  the  old  Tories,  and  twenty  or  thirty  by 
the  Party,  still  in  process  of  development,  founded  by  Kcir 
Hardie,  the  Webbs,  Henderson  and  MacDonald.  We  shall,  in 
other  words,  be  back  in  the  two-party  system. 

But  what  of  the  political  changes  of  the  next  five  years.?  The 
Conservatives  arc  being  impelled,  with  increasing  rapidity,  along 
a  road  which  leads  to  a  complete  system  of  Protection  on  the  Con¬ 
tinental  or  American  model.  Whether  the  Imperial  zollvcrein 
will  ever  be  achieved  depends  partly  on  the  self-governing 
Dominions  and  partly  on  the  general  economic  situation.  If 
M.  Briand  succeeds  in  creating  his  Economic  States  of  Europe, 
and  we  stay  out  of  this  pan-European  zollvcrein,  there  will  be  a 
temptation  to  try  to  form  a  third  fiscal  unity  out  of  the  Empire, 

the  second  being,  of  course,  the  United  States  of  America.  The 

appeal  is  largely  sentimental.  But  there  are  all  kinds  of  factors 
!  that  must  be  reckoned  with.  There  is  the  position  of  India. 

I  Future  Indian  Governments,  whatever  their  form  and  composi¬ 
tion,  may  object  to  Imperial  Preference  for  England  and  may  be 

impelled  by  public  opinion  in  the  Indian  Empire  to  try  and  make 
a  fourth  unit  out  of  that  vast  area  of  Hindustan,  representing 
onc-fifth  of  the  population  of  the  world. 

We  have  immense  trade  interests  with  countries  outside 
the  proposed  zollverein :  powerful  oil  interests,  brigaded  for 
trade  purposes  with  the  Dutch  groups;  frozen  meat  interests, 
drawing  supplies  from  South  America;  a  vast  entrepot  trade, 

I  made  possible  in  a  Free  Trade  country  lying  at  the  gate  of 
Europe;  shipping  interests;  all  of  which  will  have  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  The  agriculturists  in  England  will  object  to  the 
dumping  of  wheat  whether  it  comes  from  Canada,  the  Argentine 
or  France.  But  the  tariff  part  of  the  Protectionist  policy,  with 
food  taxes,  has  been  already  accepted  by  the  majority  of  the 
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Conservative  Party;  and  the  next  Election,  whenever  it  comes, 
will  be  fought  chiefly  on  the  Protectionist-Free  Trade  issue. 

Astute  political  observers  in  the  Conservative  camp  arc 
prophesying  that  they  will  just  lose  the  next  Election  on  the 
Protectionist  and  “  Dear  Food  ”  issue,  but  will  win  the  one 
afterwards.  But  then  a  section  of  the  Labour  Party  is  “  shaky  ”, 
as  the  Cobdenites  would  say,  on  orthodox  Free  Trade.  The 
younger  leaders  of  Labour  opinion  are  saying,  in  voices  that  grow 
louder,  “  a  plague  on  both  your  houses  ”.  Their  theory  is  that 
neither  Protection  nor  Free  Trade  will  cure  our  present  ills. 
The  plan  of  controlled  imports  by  direct  governmental  action  has 
been  very  widely  accepted  in  Labour  Party  circles.  It  is  seen 
that  the  regulation  of  working  conditions  and  wages  through  the 
International  Labour  Office,  though  it  will  play  a  great  part  in 
the  future,  has  been  slow  in  its  operations.  A  very  bitter  lesson 
has  been  learnt  by  the  delay  in  implementing  the  Washington 
Agreement  of  1919  for  a  standard  eight  hours  of  labour.  Two 
Labour  Governments  have  failed  to  introduce  the  necessary 
legislation  and  there  appear  to  be  unexplained  difficulties  in 
bringing  forward  the  necessary  Bill  even  now.  Eleven  years  is 
a  long  time  to  wait,  especially  as  during  nine  of  them  we  have 
seen  acute  unemployment  in  this  country.  The  preaching  of  the 
Protectionists  is  seductive  to  skilled  workers  who  have  not  been 
satisfied  in  other  directions  and  are  alarmed  by  the  continued 
unemployment  aggravated  by  the  first  effects  of  Rationalization. 

The  forthcoming  Imperial  Conference  should  see  very  impor¬ 
tant  developments.  It  is  known  that  it  is  the  desire  of  a  very 
influential  section  of  the  present  Labour  Cabinet  to  table  pro¬ 
posals  for  Import  Boards  and  bulk  purchases  of  materials 
exchanged  between  this  country  and  the  Dominions.  This 
control  of  imports,  with  bulk  Government  trading,  is  the  modern 
alternative  of  the  Labour  Party  to  protective  tariffs.  If  the  pill 
of  Nationalized  marketing  can  be  introduced  with  a  good  coating 
of  Imperialistic  sugar,  even  the  Empire  Crusaders  may  find  it 
a  difficult  thing  to  resist  openly. 

Mr.  Thomas  has  quietly  set  himself  at  the  head  of  this  move¬ 
ment,  and,  astute  political  tactition  as  he  is,  will  attempt  the  old 
game  of  dishing  the  Whigs,  the  Whigs  in  this  case  being  Sir 
Oswald  Mosley  and  his  friends  on  the  Left,  and  Lords  Beaver- 
brook  and  Rothermere  and  the  “  Empire  Free  Traders  ”  on  his 
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Right.  The  Conservative  Motion  of  Censure,  tabled  just  before 
the  Recess,  was  the  last  minute  attempt  to  prevent  this.  Let  me 
remind  my  readers  of  its  terms: 

“  That  this  House,  believing  that  a  return  to  prosperity  can  best  be 
promoted  by  safeguarding  the  home  market  against  unfair  foreign  com¬ 
petition  and  by  expanding  the  export  market  by  reciprocal  trade  agree¬ 
ments  with  the  Empire  overseas,  regrets  that  the  Government  has 
reversed  the  policy  of  safeguarding  instead  of  extending  it  and  has 
arbitrarily  excluded  from  consideration  the  imposition  of  duties  upon 
foreign  foodstuffs  devised  to  obtain  equivalent  advantages  for  British, 
manufacturers  and  agriculture  in  Empire  markets  and  elsewhere.” 

It  was  the  tabling  of  this  Motion  in  the  names  of  Mr.  Baldwin 
and  Mr.  Neville  Chamberlain,  the  new  Chairman  of  the  Con¬ 
servative  organization,  that  marked  the  final  surrender  of  official 
Conservatism  to  the  assaults  of  the  Empire  Free  Traders.  The 
attacks  of  the  latter  continue,  partly  by  their  own  momentum, 
partly  in  the  hope  of  forcing  a  change  of  leadership  in  the 
Conservative  Party.  The  100  per  cent.  Protectionists  wish  to 
make  doubly  sure  of  a  100  per  cent,  leadership.  If  Lord  Beaver- 
brook  had  won  the  North  Norfolk  Election,  Mr.  Baldwin’s 
position  would  have  been  very  difficult.  As  it  is,  he  has  been 
given  a  new  lease  of  life  as  Conservative  Chief.  In  any  case  the 
Referendum  has  been  abandoned  and  this  is  as  certain  as  if  an 
official  pronouncement  had  been  made  to  that  effect. 

The  Conservatives  now  feel  themselves  sufficiently  re-united 
to  desire  a  General  Election.  At  the  beginning  of  June  it  was  the 
last  thing  they  wanted.  But  by  the  second  week  of  last  month 
the  situation  had  so  altered  that  the  Conservative  leaders  con¬ 
sidered  the  time  had  come  to  eject  the  Labour  Govern¬ 
ment.  One  attempt  was  made,  but  only  just  failed. 
It  was  an  astute  move,  the  Liberal  Party  being  used  as 
the  stalking-horse.  Accounts  differ  as  to  whether  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  was  privy  to  the  plan  or  not.  My  own  impression  is  that 
he  was  caught  unawares.  A  Liberal  amendment  to  the  Finance 
Bill  to  exempt  from  income-tax  company  reserves  for  new 
machinery  was  heavily  supported  by  the  Conservatives,  who 
kept  enough  men  in  ambush  at  a  private  club  near  Westminster 
to  lull  the  Liberals  into  a  false  sense  of  security.  In  the  event, 
the  attempt  failed  by  a  margin  of  two  votes  only,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  saved  by  four  Liberals  going  into  their  Lobby  and  the 
abstention  of  a  dozen  others  headed  by  Sir  Herbert  Samuel.  The 
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result  heartened  the  Conservatives  and  stiffened  up  the  Labour 
Party,  as  all  such  partisan  warfare  does  under  the  two-party 
system;  but  its  effect  on  the  Liberal  Party  was  disastrous. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  promised  support  for  the  Government 
in  carrying  through  a  vigorous  policy  dealing  with  Unemploy¬ 
ment.  He  had  suggested  a  three-party  Round  Table  Conference 
to  work  out  Unemployment  measures  and  a  policy  for  agricul¬ 
ture.  The  invitation  was  accepted  by  the  Prime  Minister,  as  it 
had  to  be,  and  he  passed  it  on  to  Mr.  Baldwin  who,  after  much 
discussion  with  his  colleagues,  declined.  So  the  conversations 
began  between  the  Prime  Minister  and  a  few  of  his  principal 
colleagues,  including  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  some  of  his  leading  henchmen 
on  the  other.  Before  much  progress  could  be  made  the  Con¬ 
servative  raid  took  place.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  became  suspect  by 
the  Labour  leaders  of  playing  fast  and  loose,  and  incurred  the 
hostility  of  many  of  his  own  Party  for  leading  them,  innocently 
or  otherwise,  into  the  trap  of  a  General  Election. 

A  number  of  the  Liberal  members  of  Parliament,  probably 
enough  for  the  purpose,  have  now  openly  declared  their  intention 
of  supporting  the  Government  in  any  critical  divisions  that  may 
occur  in  the  future  and  of  maintaining  that  support  unless  the 
political  situation  alters  fundamentally.  This  means  that  the 
Government’s  position  is  very  much  strengthened,  and  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  no  longer  holds  the  balance  of  power.  It  will  be 
more  difficult  than  ever  now  for  a  bargain  to  be  made  over 
Electoral  Reform.  An  attempt  will  be  made  in  the  Autumn  to 
eject  the  Government  over  Unemployment  if  the  prophecies 
made  by  the  economists,  of  further  increases  in  the  number  of 
“  out  of  works  ”,  are  fulfilled.  But  the  Liberals  will  be  just  as  re¬ 
luctant  to  vote  for  a  Motion  of  Censure  on  Unemployment  then  as 
they  are  now.  They  realise  that  the  only  Government  that  can 
take  the  place  of  the  present  Administration  will  be  a  Protectionist 
Government.  Free  Trade  still  remains  a  fundamental  basis  of 
modern  Liberalism.  Here  and  there  a  prominent  Liberal  may 
be  prepared  to  compromise  over  key  industries  or  Safeguarding 
or  special  measures  for  Agriculture.  But  when  it  comes  to  a 
complete  revolution  in  our  fiscal  system  and  general  tariffs  on 
the  American  or  French  model,  most  of  the  Liberals  would 
infinitely  prefer  a  moderate  Labour  Party  in  office,  even  if  it 
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meant  swallowing  import  boards  and  controlled  imports  and 
prices.  For  this  would  not  cut  us  off  from  the  trade  of  the  rest 
of  the  world  for  the  sake  of  giving  preferences  to  the  20,000,000 
white  inhabitants  of  the  Empire. 

But  though,  in  the  opinion  of  most  political  observers,  the 
Labour  Government  is  comparatively  safe  until  the  late  spring 
of  1931,  there  is  another  danger  in  the  situation,  and  that  is  of 
over-complacency.  The  Labour  rank  and  file  may  get  out  of 
control.  Mr.  Snowden’s  views  are  known  to  be  orthodox, 
especially  on  financial  questions.  He  is  the  most  determined 
character  in  the  present  Cabinet.  One  explanation  put  forward 
for  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  sudden  hostility  over  the  Budget  at  the 
very  time  when  his  invitation  (to  seek  by  mutual  means  for  a 
solution  for  trade  and  agricultural  depression)  was  accepted,  is 
that  his  proposal  for  a  Reconstruction  Loan,  to  which  the  Liberal 
Party  is  committed,  either  had  been,  or  would  be,  finally  rejected 
through  the  influence  of  the  Chancellor. 

Complacency  and  orthodoxy  in  Government  policy  from  now 
on  will  increase  the  unrest  amongst  the  Labour  rank  and  file. 
At  the  time  of  writing  this  unrest  has  not  reached  formidable 
proportions.  Indeed,  I  should  say  there  is  a  general  tendency 
to  make  allowances  for  the  Government  amongst  its  followers, 
and  they  remain  in  a  generous  mood  on  most  important  ques¬ 
tions,  with  the  exception  of  armaments. 

A  minority  Labour  Government  is  not  expected  to  bring  in 
Socialist  measures  in  the  industrial  and  financial  fields.  A 
cautious  policy  with  agriculture  is  also  accepted.  But  when  it 
comes  to  peace  policy  and  expenditure  on  the  weapons  of  war, 
deeper  feelings  are  stirred. 

The  majority  of  the  “  solid  ”  moderate  members  of  the  Party 
accept  the  inevitability  of  graduality  in  our  domestic  politics  and 
social  reform.  But  political  Labour  is  absolutely  united  and  very 
determined  against  armaments,  preparations  for  war,  and  a  weak 
policy  on  peace.  It  is  recognised  that  a  majority  of  the  electors 
are  not  yet  converted  to  Socialism.  But  it  is  felt  that  a  large 
majority  of  them  is  determined  to  avoid  war  and  its  preparations, 
and  looks  for  reduced  expenditure  on  the  fighting  forces. 

Apart  from  this,  however,  the  Government  can  rely  on  the 
support  of  the  great  majority  of  its  followers.  But  if  the  suspicion 
grows  that  a  more  vigorous  policy  could  be  introduced  and  is 
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not,  because  of  orthodoxy  and  what  are  called  old-fashioned 
political  theories,  the  Left  Wing  Cave  will  be  strengthened  and 
the  Government  will  be  in  real  danger  from  its  own  followers. 
Even  the  steady  adherence  of  12  or  20  Liberals  will  not  safe¬ 
guard  the  position. 

Put  briefly,  the  policy  being  pressed  for  from  within  the 
Labour  Party  is  the  raising  of  the  school-leaving  age  in  order  to 
keep  half  a  million  children  off  the  Labour  market  for  another 
year;  the  pensioning  of  the  older  workers  in  industry,  for  which 
various  schemes  are  still  under  examination  by  the  Government; 
Import  Boards  with  bulk  purchase  of  commodities  and  controlled 
prices  which  will  be  discussed  as  part  of  a  system  of  Imperial 
Preference  at  the  coming  Conference  with  the  Dominions;  and 
a  Reconstruction  Loan  for  the  financing  of  works  of  public 
importance  and  national  roads,  referred  to  above. 

It  is  believed  that  on  none  of  these  proposals  would  the 
Liberals  overthrow  a  determined  Government.  The  resistance 
to  them  comes  from  within  the  Cabinet.  Nor,  in  the  opinion  of 
most  political  observers,  will  the  Liberals  go  to  extremes  when 
the  Bill  to  amend  the  Conservative  Trade  Union  and  Trades 
Disputes  Act  is  brought  in  during  the  autumn,  as  promised  to 
the  great  Trade  Unions.  The  Lords  may  and  probably  will 
reject  it,  and  then,  if  this  Parliament  lasts  long  enough,  the  Bill 
will  have  to  be  placed  on  the  Statute  Book  through  the  operations 
of  the  Parliament  Act.  In  any  case  it  is  highly  probable  that, 
when  the  next  Election  comes,  the  old  House  of  Lords  question 
will  be  revived  in  a  very  acute  form;  and  it  and  Protection 
will  be  the  two  main  issues.  For  if  the  Conservatives  win  they 
are  credited  with  the  intention  of  strengthening  the  House  of 
Lords  and  restoring  its  power  over  finance.  In  any  case,  it  will 
be  part  of  the  Labour  Party’s  immediate  policy  drastically  to 
curb  the  powers  of  the  Second  Chamber. 

But  whatever  the  events  of  the  next  twelve  or  twenty-four 
months,  the  longer  this  Parliament  lasts  the  more  nearly  shall 
we  approach  to  the  old  two-Party  system.  Before  the  next 
Election  a  number  of  the  present  Liberal  members  of  Parliament 
are  expected  to  cross  the  floor  of  the  House.  At  one  time  it 
seemed  not  impossible  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  would  do  so 
himself.  Stranger  things  have  happened  in  our  politics. 


EBB  AND  FLOW 


A  Monthly  Commentary 
By  Stephen  Gwynn 

Domestic  politics  have  become  exciting  enough  to  put 
even  Indian  anxieties  into  the  background.  We  should 
have  been  plunged  into  a  political  crisis  at  the  least 
opportune  moment,  but  for  the  unregimented  prudence  of  half- 
a-dozen  Liberals  who  refused  to  follow  their 
The  Government’s  leader :  Sir  Herbert  Samuel  most  prominent 
Narrow  Escape.  among  them.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  brought  the 
Government  within  two  votes  of  a  defeat  which  he  probably  did 
not  desire  to  achieve.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Tory  party  mani¬ 
festly  meant  business,  for  they  resorted  to  the  old  dodge  of 
massing  members  in  the  St.  Stephen’s  Club,  outside  the  House, 
but  near  enough  to  be  brought  in  by  telephone  call  when  the 
division  bell  rang.  This  schoolboyish  proceeding  is  within  the 
traditional  rules  of  the  game  and  has  been  successfully  employed 
before,  but  it  does  not  add  to  the  dignity  of  parliament  or  to  the 
reputation  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  reasoned  action.  But 
it  shows  plainly  that  the  Tory  party  thinks  it  worth  while  to  face 
the  possibility  of  an  immediate  general  election.  Two  things 
contribute.  First,  the  staggering  increase  in  unemployment 
figures,  which  makes  a  good  many  men  believe  that  it  is  high 
time  for  a  change  of  control.  But  the  second  is  more  influential. 
The  Tory  party  has  had  through  parliament  after  parliament, 
election  after  election,  to  subdue  and  mask  its  lusty  faith  in  Pro¬ 
tection,  its  loathing  for  the  system  of  free  imports.  Suddenly  and 
dramatically  two  pronouncements  came  which  could  at  all  events 
be  construed  as  favouring  the  taxation  of  food  stuffs  and  raw 
materials  imported  from  any  country  outside  the  Empire.  The 
first  was  from  the  Economic  Committee  of  the  Trades  Union 
Congress,  and  this  meant  that  in  the  most  skilled  opinion  of  those 
who  speak  for  British  working  men,  cheapness  of  food  was  no 
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longer  the  paramount  consideration.  The  second  came  from  a 
group  of  the  most  influential  bankers,  and  meant  the  same  about 
the  raw  materials  of  industry.  This  went  to  Tory  heads  like 
wine,  and,  I  think,  they  struck  too  soon.  Trades  Unionists  are 
far  more  likely  to  consider  dispassionately  the  question  of  taxing 
food  imports,  if  a  Trade  Unionist  administration  is  in  power. 
The  threat  to  Labour’s  tenure  of  office  will  be  a  marked  setback 
to  the  effect  of  the  Economic  Committee’s  report. 

Nevertheless  the  writing  is  on  the  wall.  In  pre-war  days,  two 
men  were  conspicuous  among  the  defenders  of  Free  Trade,  not 
as  Mr.  Asquith  or  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  were,  for 

The  Bankers’  special  eloquence  or  power  of  exposition,  but 

Manifesto.  ,  ,  l-il  jc  -i 

tor  the  sense  which  they  conveyed  ot  special  com¬ 
petence.  One  was  Sir  Alfred  Mond,  the  other  Mr.  Reginald 
McKenna.  Both  had  complete  and  easy  mastery  of  all  that  could 
be  learnt  by  reading  on  the  subject,  but  Sir  Alfred  Mond  added 
vast  personal  experience  as  a  director  of  industry.  Mr.  McKenna 
was  then  only  the  extraordinarily  well-educated  politician;  but 
to-day,  when  he  adds  his  name  to  those  who  declare  for  a  con¬ 
viction  which  Sir  Alfred  Mond  (as  Lord  Melchett)  avowed 
publicly  some  years  ago,  he  speaks  with  ten  years  experience  of 
banking  on  the  grand  scale.  If  these  two  men,  starting  from  the 
opposite  belief,  have  now  decided  that  a  system  of  Imperial 
tariffs,  such  as  Joseph  Chamberlain  went  out  into  the  wilderness 
to  preach,  is  desirable  for  Great  Britain  and  for  the  Empire, 
the  argument  from  authority  becomes  tremendous.  If  the  matter 
can  be  decided  by  argument  on  the  merits,  I  think  that  Great 
Britain  will  adopt  a  protective  system,  giving  a  great  preference 
in  her  markets  to  Empire  products,  and  receiving  a  fair  equiva¬ 
lent.  This  would  consolidate  the  Imperial  commonwealth,  and 
in  Ireland,  for  instance,  the  sentimental  wishes  for  separation 
would  be  swamped  by  very  honest  advantages. 

But  can  the  case  be  decided  by  argument?  Who  is  to  argue 
with  the  unemployed,  and  with  their  dependents,  some  three 
million  voters  at  least?  Who  is  to  persuade 
o?Democrwy^^°^  them  that  the  increased  chance  of  employment 
should  outweigh  the  probability  that  the  food 
which  they  must  buy  with  the  wages  of  unemployment  is  going 
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to  cost  more?  Democracy  has  its  own  conservatism,  and  con¬ 
servatism  means  a  preference  for  leaving  things  as  they  are.  If 
work  is  a  servitude,  as  much  labour  philosophy  tends  to  assert, 
and  not  an  activity  with  pleasures  attaching  to  it,  then,  why 
labour  to  enserf  yourself?  Why  take  risks?  England  lacks 
something  of  that  lively  faith  in  possibilities  of  individual 
betterment  which  seems  to  be  the  salvation  of  the  United  States. 
The  cult  of  “  class-consciousness  ”  is  producing  something  like 
a  caste  system,  and  England  may  end  by  having  a  caste  of  the 
unemployed,  under  Trade  Union  rules. 


Meantime,  the  parliamentary  leaders  have  been  indulging  in 
exchange  of  incivilities — stirred  up  perhaps  by  the  assaults  on 
them  from  the  great  Press  Lords — who  came  in  for 
some  of  the  hitting.  Lord  Rothermere  had  conveyed 
to  Mr.  Baldwin,  as  a  condition  of  his  future  support, 
that  the  Tory  leaders,  before  presuming  to  accept  office,  should 
submit  to  him  the  names  of  his  Cabinet,  at  least  in  so  far  as  the 
“  key  positions  ”  were  concerned.  (I  wonder  what  the  cricket 
test  selection  committee  would  say  to  a  similar  proposal  of  dicta¬ 
tion.)  Lord  Beaverbrook,  a  milder-mannered  man,  received  few 
buffets,  and  the  rebukes  to  his  interference  were  mingled  with 
tributes  to  his  good  intentions.  On  the  whole,  these  potentates 
appear  to  be  fulfilling  a  useful  function.  They  are  forcing  the 
public  to  read,  and  possibly  to  think,  about  grave  issues.  If 
they  want  to  run  independent  parties,  they  certainly  have  money 
to  lose,  and  why  should  not  they?  But  it  will  scarcely  come  to 
that.  Mr.  Baldwin  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  however  should  keep 
their  tempers.  The  Tory  leader  declined  to  go  into  private  con¬ 
ference  with  Mr.  Macdonald  on  the  question  of  unemployment, 
while  Mr.  Lloyd  George  agreed  to  do  so.  Mr.  Baldwin, 
explaining  his  refusal  in  public,  hit  out  at  Lord  Rothermere  and 
then,  being  in  good  fighting  trim,  added  that  Liberal  candidates 
smelt  at  the  last  election  and  would  stink  at  the  next.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  retorted  that  he  understood  why  Mr.  Baldwin  had 
always  loved  the  society  of  pigs.  Since,  hotfoot  on  this,  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  went  into  the  lobby  with  Mr.  Baldwin  (and  his 
society)  to  overthrow  the  Government  with  which  Liberals  were 
in  conference,  or  going  to  be,  relations  between  the  three  leaders 
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are  as  undesirable  as  can  be,  in  view  of  the  facts  indoor  and 
outdoor. 


India  has  risen  up  and  declared  with  many  voices,  but 
with  one  mind,  that  the  Simon  proposals  do  not  satisfy  India, 
or  any  part  of  it.  That  was  to  be  expected.  India 


India  and 
the  Simon 
Report. 


is  claiming  full  and  immediate  equality  of  status  as 
a  Dominion — except  indeed  in  quarters  where  India 
is  claiming  complete  separation.  The  Simon  pro¬ 


posals  are  a ^‘.caf folding  rather  than  a  building.  But  it  looked 


for  a  while  as  if  the  Conference  were  about  to  be  rendered  im¬ 


possible.  Lord  Irwin  has  disposed  of  that  danger  by  declaring 
that  the  Conference  will  meet  to  consider  the  Simon  Report 
and  other  proposals.  He  has  also  gone,  in  appearance,  very  far, 
on  behalf  of  the  British  Government,  by  declaring  that  if  the 
Conference  can  agree  on  any  set  of  proposals.  Government  will 
submit  these,  as  its  proposals,  to  Parliament.  We  shall  need  to 
learn  what  is  meant  by  agreement.  A  majority  recommenda¬ 
tion?  If  so,  then  the  offer  is  a  very  bold  one.  If  anything  in 
the  nature  of  unanimous  recommendation  is  intended,  the  offer 
is  little  better  than  a  civil  phrase. 


In  Europe  the  withdrawal  of  foreign  troops  from  occupied 

Germany  has  been  a  notable  event,  which  would  be  a  happy 

one  if  it  left  Germany  acquiescent;  and  since 

Germany  Locarno  we  must  take  Germans  as  accepting  the 
Emancipated.  c  •  r  • 

western  frontier  for  permanence.  There  remains, 

however,  the  problem  of  their  boundary  towards  Poland.  Mr. 

Galsworthy,  a  looker-on,  much  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the 

new  order,  and  sympathetic  alike  towards  Germany  and  towards 

Poland  (for  both  countries  show  an  appreciation  of  him,  rarely 

accorded  to  any  living  writer  beyond  the  frontiers  of  his  own 

language)  is  forced  to  recognise  that  even  the  Kellogg  Pact  and 

the  League  have  created  no  stable  relations  in  this  quarter. 

Again,  even  on  the  West,  there  is  the  question  of  the  Saar,  where 

France  under  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  has  still  for  a  considerable 

period  the  right  to  exploit  German  mines.  Germany  demands 

that  this  exploitation  should  cease  and  English  opinion,  much 

impressed  by  the  signs  of  prosperity  in  France,  inclines  to  hold 

that  France  should  make  a  generous  gesture,  for  the  peace  of 
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Europe.  But  suppose  Germany  had  won  the  war;  does  anybody 
believe  that  victorious  Germany  would  be  making  generous 
gestures  to-day  ?  It  is  as  well  to  recall  facts.  A  German  victory 
would  have  been  the  triumph  in  effect  of  a  single  power,  and 
the  terms  would  have  had  no  judicial  character.  The  victory 
which  resulted  was  the  victory  of  a  league,  including  America 
which  disavowed  territorial  aims,  and  largely  for  that  reason 
had  a  predominant  voice  in  the  settlement.  That  settlement 
took  at  least  some  account  of  claims  of  right,  and  it  restored 
liberty  to  Poland,  in  accordance  with  the  general  conscience  of 
civilised  Europe.  In  regard  to  the  Saar,  the  award  recognised 
that  Germany,  going  far  beyond  immediate  military  necessity, 
had  sought  to  leave  France  crippled  economically  by  destruction 
of  her  mines;  and  partly  to  compensate  France,  but  partly  also 
to  punish  what  was  regarded  as  a  crime,  France  received  the 
right  to  exploit  the  Saar.  Owing  to  a  display  of  intelligent 
energy  which  has  astonished  the  world,  and  not  least  the  French 
themselves,  France  is  probably  able  to-day  to  dispense  with  this 
advantage.  Yet  to  ask  France  to  surrender  it  would  in  the  first 
place  outrage  the  sense  of  justice  in  the  French  to  a  degree  that 
would  make  them  a  danger  to  the  new  order;  in  the  second 
place  it  would  undo  the  moral  effect  of  the  award  which  was 
designed  in  part  as  deterrent;  and  in  the  third  place,  it  would 
weaken  France,  who  stands  as  guardian  of  those  rights  which  the 
Treaty  restored  to  Poland.  When  the  very  existence  of  Poland 
was  threatened  in  1920,  England  refused  to  interfere;  that  task 
was  left  to  France.  Who  can  believe  that  if  Germany  threatened 
Poland,  England  would  do  against  Germany  what  it  refused  to 
do  against  the  Bolshevists.'*  The  English  hold,  I  think  rightly, 
that  the  naval  predominance  over  other  European  powers  which 
England  maintains  is  a  guarantee  for  the  new  order  of  Inter¬ 
national  law.  The  French  hold  the  same  about  their  military 
predominance. 

Meantime  M.  Briand  declares  that  he  regards  any  fresh  out¬ 
break  of  war  in  Europe  as  impossible  in  this  period;  and  France 
has  agreed  with  Italy  to  suspend  all  new  naval  projected  expen¬ 
diture  till  the  end  of  this  year,  so  that  a  modus  vivendi  may  be 
planned  out  in  tranquility. 

The  Maltese  imbroglio  has  interest.  Roughly,  because  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  declared,  and  the  Pope  approved  their 
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declaration,  that  Maltese  citizens  would  incur  ecclesiastical 

penalties  if  they  voted  for  Lord  Strickland’s  sup- 

The  Maltese  porters,  the  Labour  Government  has  taken  from 
Situation.  .  1  •  u  n  •  . 

Maltese  citizens  the  right  to  vote  at  all.  This  action 

has  been  much  applauded  in  England,  where  the  idea  of  Papal 
interference  is  always  resented.  Nevertheless  the  proceeding  is 
scarcely  democratic,  or  logical,  as  Professor  de  Zulueta  of  Oxford 
has  pointed  out  in  letters  to  the  Times.  It  sounds  specially  odd 
to  us  in  Ireland,  who  remember  how  continuously  the  British 
Government  sought  to  induce  the  Vatican  to  interfere  in  local 
Irish  concerns,  against  the  Nationalist  party,  in  Parnell’s  time 
and  before;  and  it  seems  unnecessary  to  us,  who  remember  how 
intervention  from  Rome  was  resented  and  set  aside  in  Ireland 
whenever  it  ran  counter  to  nationalist  sentiment.  English  Pro¬ 
testants  (I  use  the  word  as  in  Ireland  to  cover  all  who  are  not 
Catholics)  greatly  overrate  the  power  of  the  Roman  church  to 
influence  Catholic  voters.  I  have  fought  elections  in  Ireland 
with  the  priests  for  us,  and  been  beaten,  and  have  won  them 
with  the  priests  against  us;  I  have  seen  stones  flying  through  the 
window  of  a  parish  priest  aimed  by  his  flock  impartially  at  him 
and  at  me.  If  Lord  Strickland  (whom  I  regret  to  have  confused  j 
in  an  earlier  article  with  Sir  Peter  Strickland,  now  commanding 
the  troops  in  Egypt)  has  nationalist  sentiment  for  him,  his  cause 
will  be  weakened  by  British  interference  to  protect  it  and  him; 
and  if  nationalist  sentiment  is  with  the  clergy,  that  sentiment 
will  be  rendered  more  intractable,  and  the  influence  of  the 
clergy  strengthened,  by  arbitrary  repression.  Voters  are  perfectly 
well  able  to  stand  up  against  spiritual  threats  when  they  have  a 
genuine  belief  in  the  principle  they  want  to  vote  for.  Redmond 
who  was  head  of  the  Parnellite  party  when  it  was  fiercely  de¬ 
nounced  by  the  Church  became  within  less  than  ten  years  leader 
of  the  Irish  people,  and  recognised  by  the  Church  for  what  he 
was — a  devout  Catholic. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  forget  in  these  notes  the  reopening  of 
St.  Paul’s  cathedral  at  the  end  of  June,  when  the  works  were 
completed  that  assure  the  fabric  of  what  the  Bishop 
o^St^Pa^rs^  London  declared  to  be  “  not  only  the  home 
cathedral  of  the  British  Empire  but  the  central 
church  of  the  English-speaking  race.”  The  list  of  prelates 
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attending  (some  three  hundred  of  them)  offered  a  formidable 
test  in  geography;  here  is  a  paragraph  from  it: 

The  Bishops  of  Rangoon,  Bloemfontein,  Whitby,  St.  Edmundsbury 
and  Ipswich,  Sierra  Leone,  Windward  Islands,  Accra,  Damaraland, 
Killaloe,  and  Colombo;  Bishop  McKenley  (Bishop  Coadjutor  of  Nova 
Scotia),  the  Bishop  in  Travancore,  Bishop  Ivins  (Coadjutor  Bishop  of 
Milwaukee),  the  Bishops  of  Bermuda,  Zanzibar,  Niagara,  and  Carriboo; 
the  Bishop  in  Kobe,  the  Bishops  of  Riverina  and  Southern  Rhodesia. 

How  appropriate  to  living  London  is  the  splendid  proportion, 
the  disposition  of  space,  not  broken  up  or  fretted  into  intricacies 
of  light  and  shadow.  The  great  Gothic  cathedrals  belong  to  the 
monastic  way  of  life,  this  to  the  civic;  the  handsomeness  and 
opulence  of  its  beauty  have  a  kinship  with  the  traditional 
ordering  of  a  city  banquet.  It  is  the  church  of  a  merchant 
people,  but  of  merchants  whose  scope  in  venturing  is  suggested 
by  that  vast  dome. 

In  literature,  we  still  have  floods  of  biography.  Nothing 
could  be  more  typical  of  what  is  being  done  than  M.  Maurois’ 
Uje  of  Byron.  A  wonderful  story  is  excellently 
Biographies,  without  emphasis  and  without  distortion.  It 

is  of  course  mainly  a  relation  of  Byron’s  love  affairs;  but  what 
else  should  an  account  of  Byron’s  life  be.^  for  he  continually 
entangled  himself  with  women,  and  let  them  to  a  great  degree 
direct  his  course,  each  for  a  prt4®d.  The  presentation  of  these 
various  ladies — Lady  Caroline  Lamb,  Lady  Oxford,  Augusta 
Leigh  and  the  Countess  Guiccioli  is  lively,  and  serves  to  bring 
us  at  least  to  intellectual  acceptance  of  M.  Maurois’  own  view 
that  Lady  Byron  was  the  most  deserving  among  them  of  our 
respect.  Byron  himself  is  seen  (as  Shelley  was  seen  in  Ariel) 
much  as  he  might  have  looked  to  any  dispassionate  contem¬ 
porary,  not  greatly  interested  in  the  fact  that  the  gentleman  under 
observation  was  a  major  poet.  Yet  this  matters  less  in  the  case 
of  Byron,  who  like  Scott  did  not  take  his  own  poetry  very 
seriously,  and  whose  preference  would  have  been  for  a  life  of 
striking  action.  The  best  thing  in  the  book  is  that  we  arc  made 
to  feel  that  Byron  found  his  most  characteristic  expression  at 
Missolonghi  in  a  resolute  assumption  of  leadership  which  was 
the  more  admirable  because  he  undertook  it  without  illusions. 
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The  story  of  the  burning  of  Byron’s  Memoirs,  which  he  gave 
to  Moore,  is  somewhat  slightly  treated;  though  indeed  the  very 
existence  of  this  book  is  sufficient  proof  that  Murray  did  wrong 
to  urge  their  burning;  for  what  could  they  have  contained  that 
is  not  here  set  out  about  the  loves  of  Byron  and  his  elder  half- 
sister?  Moore  was  against  burning  them,  as  M.  Maurois  says, 
but  yielded  to  pressure;  it  ought,  I  think,  to  have  been  emphasised 
that  Moore  who  was  a  poor  man,  scrupulous  for  his  own  reputa¬ 
tion,  stood  to  gain  two  thousand  pounds  by  preventing  their 
destruction.  It  was  difficult  for  him  to  urge  his  view  with 
appearance  of  complete  integrity  and  that  is  probably  why  he  f 
yielded. 

However  the  book  is  good  as  books  go;  it  sets  out  facts,  it 
makes  alive  personal  relations  which  were  not  clear  to  most  of 
us;  yet,  to  those  who  already  knew  Byron’s  letters  and  Byron’s 
powers  it  brings  no  new  enlightenment.  It  adds  to  knowledge 
of  the  unessential.  Very  different  is  the  study  of  another  poet 
by  another  hand.  Lx)rd  David  Cecil’s  book.  The  Stricken  Deer,  , 

in  recreating  the  tragic  life  of  William  Cowper,  does  literally  " 

purge  our  minds  with  pity  and  terror;  yet  it  leaves,  as  tragic  art 
should,  a  mood  of  exaltation  which  has  its  own  serenity.  I 

To  win  sympathy  for  Cowper,  a  writer  must  be  able  to  i 

interpret  and  in  a  manner  justify  Cowper’s  despair,  and  for  this  i 

Lord  David  Cecil  was  singularly  fitted.  He  comes  out  of  a  | 

family  critically  preoccupied  with  religion.  The  Cecilian  mind,  i 

accustomed  to  walking  on  the  ambiguous  frontier  of  Anglo-  I 

Catholicism,  is  specially  exercised  in  religious  analysis;  and  the  j 

Cecils  are  by  inheritance  too  English  not  to  have  feeling  for 
those  forms  of  religion  which  are  least  Roman.  Lord  David 
Cecil  interprets  in  this  book  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of 
Methodism  as  no  Roman  Catholic  could  have  done.  Another 
writer  might  have  tracked  out  as  well  the  congenital  timidity 
which  led  Cowper  to  his  first  attempt  at  suicide,  when  faced  with 
the  terrors  of  public  examination  for  a  post.  Another  might, 
perhaps  rightly  (yet  now-a-days  one  should  be  thankful  for  any 
remnant  of  reticence  on  such  matters)  have  been  more  surgically  , 
explicit  about  the  “  intimate  deformity  ”  in  which  Lord  David 
finds  a  probable  cause  for  Cowper’s  morbid  shyness.  But 
scarcely  any  other  would  have  made  us  aware  of  the  truth  about 
the  change  “  only  less  catastrophic  than  Death  ”  which  the  fires 
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of  madness  wrought  in  a  “  nervous  scholarly  barrister  ”  and  from 
which  he  emerged  “  strong,  single-minded  and  sustained  by 
inspiration  from  an  underworld  ”,  to  know  “  for  months  on  end 
a  pitch  of  ecstasy  such  as  most  men  experience  once  or  twice  in 
their  lives  for  a  single  moment.”  And  scarcely  one  other  could 
have  made  us  understand  why  and  how  the  reaction  to  collapse 
was  inevitable.  Methodism  offered  no  framework  to  support 
the  individual  soul. 

Cowper,  in  truth,  was  a  born  monk;  yet  had  he  lived  in  a 
monastery,  he  would  never  have  been  the  Cowper  that  we  know. 
The  story  of  his  life  is  no  less  than  that  of  Byron’s  the  story  of 
his  contacts  with  women.  But  Byron’s  need  of  women  was 
purely  sexual.  He  loved  companionship,  but  the  companionship 
of  men.  Cowper  wanted  nothing  of  women  but  their  com¬ 
panionship,  and  that  was  the  whole  of  his  existence.  Yet  not 
even  he  went  through  his  life  without  inflicting,  if  he  did  not 
suffer,  the  pains  of  love.  He  owed  much  to  Lady  Austin,  and 
how  much  the  world  owes  her !  When  the  witty  woman  set 
herself  to  rouse  Cowper  from  black  lethargy  by  the  story  of  a 
London  linendraper’s  adventures  on  a  day  when  he  tried  to 
celebrate  his  wedding,  the  poet  was  a  gloomy  listener;  but  she 
persisted,  a  smile  began  to  break,  peals  of  laughter  followed,  and 
Cowper  lay  awake  that  night  making  the  ballad  of  John  Gilpin 
instead  of  thinking  about  his  damnation.  Still,  not  even  for 
John  Gilpin’s  sake  could  he  hold  on  to  Lady  Austin’s  society 
when  Mary  Unwdn  said  he  must  choose.  All  this  episode  is 
admirably  told;  Lady  Austin  disappears,  and  then  come  in  other 
personages  in  the  saga  of  that  sad  life.  A  group  are  gathered 
about  its  tragic  ending — Lady  Hesketh,  like  a  fresh  wind 
blowing,  Hayley  the  poet,  marvellously  sentimental  and  absurd 
yet,  like  the  rest  of  them,  loyal.  Cowper  was  much  beloved;  and 
to  know  Cowper  and  know  the  strange  series  of  his  intimates  is 
to  learn  a  great  deal  of  the  eighteenth  century  very  unlike  what 
—as  Lx)rd  David  Cecil  points  out  in  a  brilliant  opening  disquisi¬ 
tion — Fielding  tells  us,  or  Horace  Walpole. 

I  I  have  only  one  fault  to  find.  The  biographer  does  scarcely 
full  justice  to  Cowper’s  humour,  and  omits  to  note  his  gift  for 
humorous  narrative.  John  Gilpin  is  in  the  best  epic  burlesque 
manner.  And  there  should  have  been  a  tribute  to  one  poem 
which  enchanted  my  own  childhood,  and,  as  I  now  see,  must 
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have  enchanted  in  a  different  way  the  ciders  who  read  it  time 
after  time  to  us.  It  is  Cowper’s  story  of  his  encounter  with  a 
Viper,  an  epic  fragment  The  Colubriad.  I  recall  to  those  who 
know  it,  the  opening :  — 

“  Hard  by  the  threshold  of  a  door  shut  fast 
Three  kittens  sat;  each  kitten  looked  aghast.” 

It  was  no  doubt  one  of  the  many  pages  which  helped  Cowper’s 
poems  to  sell  some  fifty  thousand  copies  of  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Grimshawe’s  edition  within  the  ten  years  before  1848 — and  that 
in  competition  with  another  edition  of  Southey’s.  I  should  have 
liked  Lord  David  Cecil  to  trace  a  litde  the  curve  of  Cowper’s 
popularity.  But  these  arc  trifles.  His  book  is  a  work  of  the 
first  merit  and  an  honour  to  English  Literature. 


SUNSET  ON  DARTMOOR 

— mmm — 

Across  by  Vixen  Tor 
A  peewit’s  calling; 

Over  the  moor 
Is  falling 
the  pale 
Veil 

Of  mist  the  wind  steals  from 
The  grey  sea’s  keeping. 

Dusk’s  jewelled  broom 

Is  sweeping 

Away 

Day, 

And  soon  all  will  be  wrapped 
Close  in  Night’s  gentle 
Folds,  .  .  .  that  star-capped 
Soft  mande. 

Lilac- 

Black. 


A.  R.  Ubsdeu. 
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MISS  SITWELVS  WORK 

by  Edmund  Blunden 


the  collected  poems  of  EDITH 
SITWELL.  Duckworth.  8j.  6</.  vet. 
Some  superficial  appearances  have  perhaps 
been  the  cause  that  the  author  of  this  book 
i»  not  yet  visualised  in  a  clear  light;  it  is 
not  surprising  if  in  a  country  that  takes 
iu  pleasure  sadly  a  poet  whose  titles  an¬ 
nounce  harlequinade  and  a  wooden  Pegasus 
is  under  suspicion  of  trifling.  And  then, 
as  every  paragraphist  knows,  rain  does  not 
creak,  light  does  not  whine,  goose-girls  do 
not  have  noses  longer  than  a  crane’s,  and 
primulas  are  not  Emily-coloured.  Miss 
Sitwell — we  have  heard  the  evidence — is 
'  too  audacious;  you  cannot  feed  capons  so; 

I  was  ever  anything  more  ridiculous,  etc., 
etc..?  Meanwhile,  the  poet  has  gone 
steadily  on,  sedulous  to  the  point  of  rapture 
in  whatever  contributes  to  the  creation  of 
true  poetry;  and  the  book  in  our  hands  is, 
all  things  weighed,  at  once  a  defence  of 
I  poetry  at  large  and  a  House  Beautiful  edi- 
I  fied,  as  Spenser  says,  with  a  particularity 
of  genius  and  workmanship. 

Associations  vary  greatly  in  their  range 
of  appeal.  Almost  every  one  will  share 
the  harmonious  feelings  stirred  or  played 
upon  by  an  allusion  to  Christmas,  or  a 
rose-bush,  or  the  Himalayas,  or  China. 
You  may  readily  discover  your  own  indi¬ 
vidual  associations,  which  probably  matter 
to  nobody  else,  but  have  their  strong  com¬ 
mand  over  you.  It  is  not  effective  if  I 
remark  that  this  morning  I  felt  in  a  hop¬ 
picking  mood,  unless  I  explain  tediously 
how  that  term  comes  to  be  enough  for  my 
purpose.  On  this  score,  no  doubt  you  may 
frequently  find  fault  with  Miss  Sitwell’s 
poems.  Not  simply  in  single  words  and 
,  phrases,  but  even  in  subjects,  they  may  be 
found  perplexing;  here  and  there  their  im¬ 
portance  is  to  the  author  and  the  few  who 
are  haunted  by  the  experiences  which  im- 
l  pressed  her. 

I  Suppose,  then,  that  you  miss  this  or  that 
I  allusion :  even  in  the  failure.  Miss  Sitwell 


yields  something  poetical,  rhythmic  or  at¬ 
tractive  in  sound;  or  perhaps,  though  the 
genesis  of  the  apparent  eccentricity  remains 
concealed,  there  is  something  present  and 
evident  in  the  form,  the  reflection  of  the 
thing  said,  which  increases  your  pleasure. 
But,  apart  from  this.  Miss  Sitwell’s  poetry 
is  on  the  whole  compact  of  imaginations 
entirely  within  man’s  proper  range.  She 
w'rites  in  terms  certainly  original  but 
equally  understandable  by  any  one  who 
wishes  to  understand.  She  is,  of  course, 
deeply  informed  in  spheres  of  literature, 
legend,  and  the  modes  and  minds  of  his¬ 
torical  periods;  in  that,  she  justly  acts  upon 
the  principles  of  poetry,  remarkable  at  all 
times  for  its  many  windows  into  human 
knowledge,  and  requiring  of  us  not  a  rival 
learnedness  but  at  least  an  equipped  mind. 
Her  predominant  imagery  is  still  natural 
to  as  wide  an  audience  as  poetry  of  great 
accomplishment  can  secure.  If  Coleridge 
won  us  without  fuss  by  dreaming  of  an 
Abyssinian  maid  with  a  dulcimer,  why  not 
Miss  Sitwell’s  Abyssinian  wind?  If  he 
could  make  the  generations  listen  to 

“  Ancestral  voices  prophesying  war,” 
why  not  these  houses  where 
“  decoy-duck 
Dust  doth  clack 
Clatter  and  quack 
To  a  shadow  black?” 

This  is  not  written  with  any  hint  that 
Miss  Sitwell  copies  Coleridge  or  any 
ancient;  but  to  indicate  the  simplicity,  in  its 
richest  sense,  of  her  poetical  illuminings. 
That  we  are  not  accustomed  to  the  arrival 
of  some  of  her  detail  in  verse  is  part  of 
her  achievement.  To  put  it  another  way, 
she  can  put  a  head-dress  on  a  wood-nymph 
that  was  not  hitherto  seen,  and  the  union 
is  final  and  lovely : 

“  One  wood-nymph  wore  a  deep  black 
velvet  bonnet 

With  blackest  ivy  leaves  for  wreaths 
upon  it;” 
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her  trees,  bear-furred  or  stag-antlered,  her 
grass,  beaver-smooth  or  squirrel-ruddy,  her 
water-fall,  swan-like  in  singing  its  cold 
elegies — these  and  a  myriad  other  concep¬ 
tions  are  perfect  and  are  hers.  She  has  the 
gift  of  mythologizing,  that  is,  of  discerning 
and  displaying  typical  figures  of  romance 
where  commonly  we  had  not  named  to 
ourselves  their  distinct  power.  The  Greeks 
had  their  Pan,  and  we  have  the  ghosts  of 

“  country  gentlemen,  so  countrified 

That  in  their  rustic  grace  they  try  to  hide 

Their  fingers  sprouting  into  leaves  . . .” 

Or,  by  the  art  of  gathering  elegances  like 
flowers.  Miss  Sitwell  proves  to  us  the  grace 
and  dream  of  what  has  been  our  civilisa¬ 
tion  : 

“Another  wind’s  small  drum  through  thin 
leaves  taps. 

And  Venus’  children  wearing  their 
Scotch  caps 

Or  a  small  toque  Hongroise  that  is 
rou  nd-brimmed , 

And  with  a  wing  from  Venus’  pigeons 
trimmed, 

Run  now  with  hoops  and  dolls  they  call 
“  cher  coeur,” 

Chase  Cupid  in  his  jacket  artilleur. 

Play  on  the  cliffs  where  like  the  goats’ 
thick  locks 

The  coarse  grass  grows,  and  clamber  on 
the  rocks.’’ 

The  Victorian  era,  or  that  of  Louis  XIV, 
— Miss  Sitwell  discovers  in  these  or  all  the 
towers  of  time,  whence  comes  the  strange 
music.  The  very  breeze  that  plays  tricks 
with  the  calendar  is  an  inspired  Joy,  con¬ 
cerned  to  add  one  charm,  one  secret  smile 
to  the  floating  world  of  this  poetry. 

Miss  Sitwell’s  book  of  talismans,  I  have 
written  above,  may  be  brought  forward  as 
a  general  defence  of  poetry;  for  here  is  a 
remarkable  mind,  resourceful  in  many 
matters  that  might  lead  to  other  kinds  of 
achievement,  utterly  devoted  to  this  art. 


Delight  with  liberty  is  the  text  of  her  tech¬ 
nique;  yet  there  is  never  a  suggestion  that 
a  revolution  in  poetry  is  done  by  josding  in 
the  street.  The  orchestration  of  English 
verse,  difficult  as  it  is  to  carry  out  in  an 
ordinary,  skilful  manner,  finds  in  this  poet 
a  tireless  inventive  delicacy.  No  question 
arises  of  the  incfficacy  of  this  complex  in¬ 
strument,  so  long  ago  constructed  and  so 
continuously  undergoing  modification;  you 
have  instead  one  who  knows  the  whole 
design  and  rejoices  in  the  possibilities  of 
growth,  emphasis  and  transference  in 
every  part.  We  have  heard  in  our  time  a 
scries  of  attacks  with  axes  and  hammers  on 
this  fabric.  Miss  Sitwell  would  use  them 
too,  were  it  beneficial;  were  it  not  that  she 
has  been  at  the  pains  to  “  know  all,”  and 
has  perceived  the  best  means  of  applying 
the  innovative  energy  of  a  new  poetic  sense 
In  this,  her  collected  work  may,  and  should 
strengthen  the  doubtful  purposes  of  young 
poets  in  a  season  of  clouds  and  spleen.  f 

Beyond  that  limit,  her  poetry  will  speak 
for  the  angels,  if  the  beautiful  still  has  sway. 
It  affords  refreshment,  adventure,  and  pros¬ 
pect.  When  it  is  finest,  as  in  the  Elegy  on 
Dead  Fashion,  or  Metamorphosis,  it  is 
doubdess  melancholy;  but  the  tone  is  not 
that  of  disillusion — the  very  opposite.  It 
belong  to  a  world  of  wonders;  even  when  it  , 
laments  their  passing,  it  causes  them  to 
live  awhile  in  our  response  and  desire. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  the  threnodist  as  to 
what  is  beautiful,  what  is  ugly,  what  is 
worth  the  praise  of  artistic  imitation,  and 
what  is  unworthy;  so  that,  although  Miss 
Sitwell’s  poetry  seems  rather  an  atmosphere 
than  so  many  detached  productions,  her 
reader  has  the  assurance  of  a  criticism  of  life. 
Thus  convinced,  and  allured  and  surprised 
onward  by  the  fresh  luxuriance  of  colour 
and  cadence,  he  may  pass  through  the  book  I 
as  once  he  passed  through  Spenser  or  Fair¬ 
fax’s  Tasso,  to  emerge  enriched  with  a 
series  of  vistas  defying  the  greyncss  of  im 
pertinent  commonplace. 
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THE  HUMOUR  OF  A.  P.  H. 

by  Gerald  Bdllett 


the  water  gipsies,  by  A.  P.  Herbert. 
Methuen,  yr.  6d.  net. 

Mr.  a.  P.  Herbert  is  not  only  a  fountain 
of  wit  and  wisdom  and  inspired  nonsense : 
he  is  a  writer  who  possesses  an  enviable 
talent  for  indignation.  For  that  reason  his 
humourous  writing  nearly  always  contains 
a  generous  pinch  of  satire.  And  if  we  do 
not  complain  that  he  brings  his  axes  too 
often  to  the  grindstone,  that  is  because  his 
like  and  dislikes  are  shared,  for  the  most 
part,  by  all  sensible  Englishmen.  He 
resents  that  policy  of  petty  encroachment 
on  private  liberty,  that  system  of  govern¬ 
ment  by  governess,  which  flourished  so 
conspicuously  under  Lord  Brentford.  And 
JO,  surely,  do  we  all,  whatever  our  political 
colour.  He  dislikes  prigs  and  prudes  and 
doctrinaires;  and  in  that  he  is  not  alone. 
Where  he  differs  from  most  of  his  country¬ 
men  is,  first,  in  being  a  wit;  second,  in  his 
determination  not  to  let  us  forget  that 
tyranny  is  offensive,  hypocrisy  ridiculous, 
and  personal  freedom  a  necessary  condition 
of  virtue.  He  is  an  irritant  as  well  as  an 
ornament.  And  he  is  very  good  for  us. 

His  new  book,  which  as  an  entertain¬ 
ment  cannot  be  praised  too  highly  (and 
need  not,  so  late  in  the  day,  be  described 
in  detail),  bears  witness  to  another  of  his 
convictions,  and  one  that  is  no  more  novel 
tbn  the  rest;  to  wit,  that  human  life  is  a 
highly  romantic  business.  And,  though 
one  can  hardly  quarrel  with  that,  it  is  legiti¬ 
mate  to  complain  that  he  is  sometimes  too 
lavish  with  the  paint-brush :  in  short,  that 
he  is  a  litde  inclined  to  overdo  “  the  human 
touch.” 

All  four  telephone  boxes  were  occu¬ 
pied,  and  outside  three  of  them  were 
people  waiting.  ...  In  the  first  box 
was  a  commercial  traveller  explaining  to 


his  wife  at  Guildford  why  he  had  missed 
the  midnight  train  and  the  morning 
train  as  well;  in  the  second  box  a  young 
bachelor  was  inviting  a  young  actress  to 
accompany  him  to  Maidenhead;  in  the 
third  box  the  daughter  of  wealthy 
parents  was  pouring  out  her  heart  to  a 
young  literary  man  of  whom  those 
parents  disapproved.  And  in  the  fourth 
a  married  woman  was  saying  good-bye 
to  the  third  officer  of  a  liner  about  to 
sail  for  China. 

Four  “  human  dramas  ”  side  by  side,  one 
for  each  telephone  box !  It  is  not  impos¬ 
sible  :  it  is  merely  so  improbable  that  we 
refuse  to  believe  it,  and  at  once  become 
conscious  of  the  romantic  puppet-master 
pulling  his  wires.  But  does  it  matter? 
Well,  yes :  it  matters  a  little;  and  it  would 
matter  a  great  deal  if  it  happened  often,  for 
a  writer  who  provokes  even  momentary 
disbelief  is  in  danger  of  releasing  us  from 
his  spell.  But  Mr.  Herbert’s  spell  is  an 
exceptionally  powerful  one :  however  im¬ 
pudent  (in  an  artistic  sense)  he  may  oc¬ 
casionally  be,  we  do  not  dream  of  leaving 
him  till  the  story  is  ended.  For  indeed 
The  Water  Gipsies  is  an  enthralling  and 
memorable  book ;  rich,  friendly,  moving, 
irresistible.  The  narrative  is  exciting,  the 
characterization  masterly,  the  writing  ad¬ 
mirable.  Every  member  of  the  Bell  family 
— Jane,  Lily,  and  their  father — is  a  little 
masterpiece.  The  canal  chapters  are  warm 
with  English  sunshine;  the  Race  Meeting 
is  marvellous  in  its  blend  of  humour, 
tenderness,  and  sheer  excitement;  the 
Skitde  Match  is  an  event  to  remember;  and 
Lily’s  account  (to  her  sister)  of  how  she 
was  “  ruined  ”  by  a  young  Jew  is  as 
deliciously  funny  as  it  is  true.  After  such 
a  feast  as  this,  it  would  be  ungrateful  to 
dwell  on  minor  blemishes.  Let  us  rather 
give  thanks,  and  pray  for  more. 
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IMPROPER  PEOPLE.  A  Play  by  Rod¬ 
ney  Ackland.  Heinemann.  y.  6d.  net. 

1  HAVE  always  been  a  bad  hand  at  dtles, 
and  on  more  than  one  occasion  have  fever¬ 
ishly  ransacked  Shakespeare  and  the  Bible, 
those  two  reputedly  inexhaustible  mines, 
in  search  of  a  phrase  or  quotation  with 
which  to  label  a  work.  Mr.  Rodney  Ack¬ 
land  must,  I  feel,  have  been  in  similarly 
desperate  straits,  when  he  affixed  the  name 
Improper  People  to  his  very  arresting 
drama  of  suburban  life.  It  is  almost  as 
misleading  in  its  implications  of  cocktails, 
incomes  and  adulteries  as  is  the  phrase 
“  drama  of  suburban  life  ”  itself,  with  its 
implications  of  repertory  drabness.  Mr. 
Ackland’s  play  is  never  drab;  his  characters, 
it  is  true,  have  lost  all  their  money  and  are 
very  fond  of  talking  about  the  fact,  but 
drabness  is  a  quality,  not  of  the  subject, 
but  of  the  author’s  mind,  and  Mr.  Ack¬ 
land’s  mind  positively  shouts  with  colour. 
His  people  are  alive  as  a  freshly  netted  haul 
of  fish,  straining  and  quivering  in  their 
brightness;  seldom  have  I  seen  vitality  so 
captured  on  a  printed  age  of  dialogue.  For 
vitality,  the  vitality  of  youth,  fighting  the 
frustration  of  its  imprisonment  in  the  four 
walls  of  a  Kilburn  flat,  is  the  theme  of  this 
play,  and  its  three  sisters  in  their  efforts  to 
shout  or  romance  away  the  walls  of  their 
prison  have  a  nightmare  quality  of  being 
youthful  versions  of  Chekhov’s  Three 
Sisters  gone  dancing  mad  to  the  sound  of  a 
barrel-organ  and  a  musical  comedy  tune 
played  on  a  penny  whisde.  There  is  no 
more  drabness  in  this  vibrant,  half  macabre 
Charleston  in  a  gas-lit  living  room  than  in 
the  autumn-hued  stillness  of  Chekhov’s 
slow  Pavane. 

Mr.  Ackland  knows  what  he  is  writing 
about,  and  he  makes  no  attempt  to  water 
down  its  truth  to  prettiness.  His  heroine, 
Carol,  for  example,  is  as  consistently 
shallow,  selfish  and  attitudinising  a  little 
animal  as  ever  refused  to  work  for  her 
living,  preferring  to  dream  of  playing  leads 
in  the  theatre,  but  she  is  drawn  with  a  com¬ 
pleteness  and  a  fidelity  of  idiom,  an  ear  for 
the  revealing  phrase,  which  arc  Mr.  Ack¬ 
land’s  greatest  assets  as  a  dramatist.  His 


piece  is  not  free  from  clumsiness, 
inclined  to  be  lop-sided,  and  ending 
rather  abruptly  in  a  blind  alley,  and 
he  is  not  above  the  humours  of  a  conven 
tionally  garrulous  charwoman,  but  h» 
capacity  for  bringing  human  beings  stan 
lingly  alive  upon  the  stage,  his  sclectivenes 
and  accuracy  of  idiosyncratic  dialogue  ■ 

make  his  play  a  work  of  quite  exceptional 
promise. 

And,  apart  from  these  general  virtues, 
the  piece  contains  a  scene  which  would,  in 
itself,  be  memorable,  if  only  for  the  courage 
required  to  tackle  it  at  all — the  scene  of  an 
attempted  suicide  by  gas,  which  is  aston¬ 
ishing  in  the  firmness  and  the  reticence  of 
its  execution;  and  the  youngest  of  the  thret 
sisters,  aged  fourteen,  is  almost  the  only 
child  of  modern  drama  whom  1  have 
been  able  to  read  without  wincing.  Mi. 
Ackland,  who  is  very  young,  is  obviousli 
to  be  saluted  for  his  promise  and  watched 
for  its  fulfilment. 

John  van  Druten.  * 


A  WRITER  OF  PROSE. 

FANFARE  AND  OTHER  PAPERS,  by 
John  Brophy.  (No.  i  of  the  Beningtos 
Books.  The  Scholartis  Press,  ’js.  6J.) 

In  the  Apologia  which  introduces  these  two 
dozen  various  papers,  Mr.  Brophy  says, 
“  They  are  the  product  of  a  long,  strenu¬ 
ous  but  very  happy  endeavour  to  attain  a 
personal  and  appropriate  mastery  of  Eng¬ 
lish  prose,”  and  he  invites  his  critics  duly 
to  pass  verdict.  He  explains  that  he  is  in 
revolt  from  the  two  kinds  of  prose  now 
fashionable — first,  the  kind  usually  called 
impressionistic,  prose  like  D.  H.  Law¬ 
rence’s  :  and  second,  the  kind  usually 
called  direct,  prose  like  Mr.  Mottrara’s. 
C.  E.  Montague — he  insists — for  him  the 
prince  of  modern  writers,  has  written  prose 
which  is  wholly  and  resonantly  worth  the 
name.  An  essay  of  tribute  to  Montague 
another  of  Phrase  Malting,  and  a  third  dis 
cussing  the  critical  tenets  of  Mr.  Read  1. 
his  English  Prose  Style,  cry  up  the  cot 


THE 


MUSEUM  GALLERIES 


Telegrams:  Museumgal. 


Telephone:  Temple  Bar  3932,  (STUDIOS)  Telegrams:  Museumgal. 

53,  Shorts  Gardens,  Drury  Lane,  London,  W.C.2. 


Are  you  interested  in  Portraits  ?  Do  you  visit  our  National  Portrait  Gallery  ?  The 
Museum  Galleries  have  the  largest  and  most  complete  series  of  portraits  that  has  ever  been 
published.  If  you  are  interested  in  any  one  particular  portrait,  the  Museum  Galleries 
have  it  for  you  ;  magnificently  engraved  by  the  leading  Engravers  ;  editions  Umited,  im¬ 
pressions  taken  off  in  colour  and  monochrome.  A  printed  biography  is  given  with  each 
portrait,  any  one  of  which  can  be  supplied  separately,  the  whole  composing  an  international 
biographical  encyclopaedic  history  of  the  world’s  progress,  by  all  the  great  master  painters, 
from  the  world  wide  collections.  No  important  painted  portrait  has  been  neglect^.  The 
illustration  here  shown  is  of  MARY,  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS,  and  is  from  the  original  picture  at 
Windsor  Castle,  by  special  permission  of  His  Majesty  The  King.  Her  Majesty  The  Queen 
has  been  graciously  pleased  to  have  three  copies  of  this  portrait.  An  illustrated  prospectus 
will  be  sent  you,  free,  on  application. 


Gentlemen, 

Please  send  me  full  particulars  of  the  Subscription  for  the  Gallery  of  Famous  Por¬ 
traits. 


Fortnightly  Revietv  {Auguit). 
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scious  glories  of  prose.  Mr.  Brophy  wants 
to  create  prose  something  like  the  prose  of 
the  Authorised  Version,  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  and  Meredith. 

But,  except  in  the  title  piece  Fanfare,  his 
pen  refuses  to  dip  into  the  thick  purple 
inks.  It  refuses  to  entangle  the  gilt- 
dropped  foliage  of  a  missal  border  in  its 
speed.  Nothing  could  be  more  service¬ 
ably  modern  than  Mr.  Brophy’s  style.  It 
is  almost  athletic,  an  .ungirt  runner. 
Montague  is  heavy-panoplied  indeed  by 
comparison.  And  only  for  one  moment 
do  Browne’s  velvets  edge  before  one’s  eyes 
(“  For  I  never  made  a  god  of  the  sun  till 
I  retired  to  the  fringes  and  outposts  of  his 
empire  ”).  The  qualities  in  style  which 
Mr.  Brophy  thinks  of  as  secondary  sit 
beautifully  over  his  pages.  His  Alderman’s 
Chins  is  pure  despised  Addison :  even 
down  to  minutiae  (“  No  one  has  ever  kept 
a  true  count,  but  local  rumour  declares  that 
another  chin  appears  every  time  he  acquires 
a  new  row  of  houses  ”).  And  the  close  of 
Journey’s  End  might  belong  to  an  un¬ 
written  travel  book  by  D.  H.  Lawrence. 
Mr.  Brophy’s  style  is  almost  all  that  one 
wants  from  prose  in  1930.  It  is  strong  and 
subde,  coloured  without  being  painted, 
cumulative  by  neat  processes,  lithe  in 
rhythm. 

Mr.  Brophy,  however,  must  experience 
his  words  more  closely  as  sound.  He  must 
not  ruin  description  so  fine  and  lighted  as 
Spanish  Rhapsody  by  a  penultimate  jingle 
such  as :  “  .  .  .  while  in  and  out  of  the 
measure  weave  the  pale,  spreading  silks,  as 
the  dark-eyed  smiling  girls  turn  and  sway 
in  the  ancient  solemn  dance.”  He  must 
avoid  adjacent  tetrameters.  And  he  must 
not  repeat  words  like  “  dim,”  and  “  poise,” 
and  phrases  like  “  copper  moon  ”  and 
“  bumbling  ”  of  bees,  even  if  he  can  bring 
himself  to  use  them  once.  He  must  not 
talk  of  “  glimmering  levels  of  the  lake,” 
”  far-flung  horizons,”  ‘‘lavished  the  wealth 
of  their  affections,”  ‘‘  scheme  of  things.” 
Without  such  slips  his  prose  would  move 
suavely  as  his  own  Spanish  dancer,  Pepita. 

Geoffrey  Tillotson. 


MATTERS  THAT  MATTER,  by  Dame 
Henrietta  Barnett,  D.B.E.  John 
Murray,  ys.  6d.  net. 

In  this  collection  of  addresses  anl 
fugitive  writings  covering  the  last  tci 
or  twelve  years.  Dame  Henrietta  Barnet 
supplements  the  life  of  her  husband 
Canon  Samuel  Barnett,  in  which  she  had 
already  told  the  story  of  forty  years  oi 
happiness  and  strenuous  social  work.  But 
though  1913  ended  here  a  union  of  hearts 
and  interests  which  had  made  their 
marriage,  as  Mr.  John  Northcote  says  in  his 
Introductory,  ‘‘  a  veritable  idyll,”  Dame 
Henrietta  has  never  yet  relaxed  the  untir¬ 
ing  struggle  towards  social  bcttcrmeni 
begun  more  than  half-a-century  ago 
It  is  characteristic  of  Dame  Henriettj 
that  she  finds  so  many  American  affinities 
She  must  have  felt  at  home  in  that  woman 
guided  social  field,  she  who,  as  she  neve 
tires  of  repeating,  so  much  prefers  womei 
to  men !  She  finds  much  to  admire. 
America,  she  tells  us,  has  abolished  three 
great  evils,  slavery,  facilities  for  sexual  vice, 
and  the  domination  of  drink.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  truer  to  say  that  by  her  legisla¬ 
tion  America  has  proclaimed  her  belief  that 
these  evils  should  cease  rather  than  that  she 
has  caused  them  to  cease,  but  a  nation  cai 
dc  litde  more  by  legislation  than  proclain 
the  faith  that  is  in  it. 

Next  to  housing,  and  closely  connected 
with  housing,  has  been  Dame  Hcnrietta’i 
work  for  children.  She  founded  the  Statt 
Children’s  Aid  Association  and  initatd 
the  Country  Holidays’  Fund.  Childki 
herself,  she  ‘‘  adopted  ”  the  nationi 
children,  and  no  one  has  done  more  to  dis 
cover,  and  insist  on  the  nation’s  remedying 
the  disgraceful  conditions  under  which,  at 
late  as  the  Poor  Law  Commission  of  19091 
the  children  in  public  care  were  not  so 
much  living  as  dying.  The  death-rate 
amongst  them  was  then  twice  or  three 
times  as  great  as  that  of  the  population  out 
side.  That  their  health  and  happiness  urn 
now  recognised  as  indeed  ‘‘matters  tlM| 
matter  ”  is  due  to  no  one  so  much  as  'll 
the  author  of  this  book.  I " 

Janet  E.  Courtnet.  I 


An  unusually  good  detective  story 


THE  MALTESE  FALCON 

Dashiell  Hammett 


Dashieli  Hammett  is  an  ex-Pinkerton  detective  of  English  birth, 
whose  experiences  guarantee  that  his  characters  are  mqn  from  real 
life.  No  other  writer  of  detective  stories  shows  so  well  the  actual 
means  by  which  criminals  are  run  to  earth,  and  he  does  it  in  a  thril¬ 
ling  combination  of  racy  dialogue  and  swift  action  as  yet  unmatched 
in  his  field.  This  story  is  concerned  with  a  mysterious  statuette  of 
fabulous  value,  a  beautiful  girl  who  is  a  remorseless  slayer,  a  des¬ 
perate  group  of  criminals,  and  with  Samuel  Spade,  private  detective, 
shyster,  Don  Juan,  and  all-round  hard-boiled  guy,  whose  quick  wit, 
bravery  and  superb  command  of  any  situation,  and  complete  lack  of 
conscience  make  him  the  most  formidable  of  those  in  pursuit  of 
the  Falcon. 

The  Maltese  Falcon  is  an  outstanding  piece  of  unsentimental  crime 
fiction. 

Dashiell  Hammett  has  also  xoritten. 

RED  HARVEST  . .  yr.  bd.  THE  DAIN  CURSE  . .  ^s  bd. 

★ 


AN  AFRICAN  SAVAGE’S 
V  OWN  STORY 
Lobaoola  71.  6</. 

A  keenly  interesting  book  of  autobio- 
gnphical  reminiacences  by  a  native  of 
Dahomey.  .  .  . 

“An  attoniahing  and  throughout  nter- 
etting  and  romantic  narrative. 

The  ScoUman 

THE  LIFE  AND  MIND 
OF  EMILY  DICKINSON 

Genevieve  Taggard  15s. 

A  critical  and  definitive  biography 
bringing  to  light  many  new  facts  of  her 
mysterious  love  affair  and  its  effects 
on  her  poetry. 


THE  KRAMER  GIRLS 

Ruth  Suckow  ioj.  6d. 

A  story  of  three  sisters.  “  It  is  life  in 
movement  ...  a  thoroughly  successful 
story.”  Evening  Standard. 

LIQUOR,  LOOT  AND 
LADIES 

Chester  T.  Crowell  lot.  6d. 

The  fictional  &  satirical  biography  of 
an  American  political  “  boss?’ 

BRIGHT  INTERVALS 

Nancy  Hoyt  7j.  6d. 

“  She  writes  well  and  sympathetically 
.  .  an  unusually  entertaining  light 
novel.”  Times.  Lit.  Supp. 


ALFRED  A. 
KNOPF 


PUBLISHER 

LONDON 
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THE  ART  OF  MR.  mLLIAMSON 

by  V.  S.  Pritchett 


THE  VILLAGE  BOOK,  by  Henry 
Williamson.  Cape.  ys.  6d.  net. 

This  collection  of  sketches  of  English  rural 
life  in  which  chapters  that  define  the  spirit 
of  the  village  are  made  to  alternate  with 
evocations  of  the  air  and  light  of  the  field 
and  sea,  is  a  further  example  of  the  curious 
disunion  and  inequality  in  Mr.  William¬ 
son’s  talent.  He  has  a  predilection  for  re¬ 
writing  and  for  burdening  his  words  with 
himself.  The  present  volume  is  advanced 
at  once  as  a  whole  and  as  the  fruit  of  nine 
years  writing  since  the  war.  Well,  it  has 
the  unity  of  its  theme.  Mr.  Williamson 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  writer  who  too 
frequently  comes  into  print  without  resolv¬ 
ing  the  conflict  between  the  artist  and  his 
material.  There  are  periods  when  the 
aspect  of  the  rural  land,  the  rising  of  a  wind, 
the  cutting  of  a  plough,  the  flight  of  birds 
over  an  estuary,  or  some  fiery  little  episode 
in  the  lives  of  animals  and  hunters,  contrive 
an  harmony  between  his  laden  spirit  and 
his  austere  pen;  but  there  are  also  many 
other  periods  when  one  is  very  conscious  of 
the  notebook,  when  one  feels  that  this  is 
observation  without  the  light  of  divination 
upon  it.  Then  a  non-conforming  monotony 
dulls  his  work. 

However,  there  is  none  of  the  kittenish 
nature  writer’s  glad  mewing  about  this 
work.  His  brusque  self<onsciousncss  and 
a  sense  of  the  bitterness  as  well  as  of  the 
dignity  of  time,  ensure  that.  He  does  not  find 
nature  pretty  nor  rural  life  excessively  hale 
and  winsome.  One  knows  how,  after  read¬ 
ing  one  of  these  highly  literary  sentimenta¬ 
lists  on  the  village  inn  and  its  glorious  beer, 
the  next  inn  one  goes  to  in  a  haze  of 
enthusiasm  will  be  execrably  English  in  the 
hard  fashion  of  these  days.  There  is  none 
of  this  English  twilight  about  Mr.  William¬ 
son;  his  “  dimmity  ”  is  a  sober  Anglo- 
Saxon  word. 

One  of  the  sketches  describes  the  two 
inns  of  his  imagined  village — rather,  one 


should  say,  this  village  that  has  evolved 
from  many  notes  in  his  books — and  par¬ 
ticularly  a  rabbit  supper  held  at  one  of  them. 

It  was  a  halting  celebration.  He  was  in 
the  chair  and  making  notes  of  songs  and. 
words  indecently  upon  bits  of  cigarette  box. 

The  whole  affair  ought,  according  to  our 
tradition,  to  have  been  something  of  a 
Dickensian  carousal,  and  if  Mr.  Williamson 
had  had  a  more  genial  eye  for  comedy,  his 
pen  might  have  created  the  gambolling  lie. 

But  the  artist  was  in  abeyance  The  “chid"  *■* 

was  there  instead  making  his  notes  and  the  ^ 

guests  knew  he  would  “  prent  ’’  them. 

We  have  as  a  result  as  true  a  picture  of  ° 

rural  gaiety  gone  flat  and  a  litde  querulous  “ 

as  could  be  observed  anywhere  in  our  " 

country.  This  is  good,  for  it  is  becoming 
harder  and  harder  to  write  truly  of  rurd 
life  because  of  the  pressure  of  romantic 
town-made  sentiment.  It  is  hard  to  accept  1 
that  the  man  who  draws  the  pint  of“  old  " 
is  equally  adept  at  the  “  Shell  ’’  pump  lever. 

Again  there  is  none  of  your  D’ye-ken- 
John-Peel  halloa-ing  about  the  badger  dig  1 
which  makes  one  of  the  best  chapters  in  the  t 
book.  One  is  very  conscious  of  Mr.  li 

Williamson’s  presence  in  this  affair  but  1  ,  t 

think  it  rather  the  better  for  this.  After  1 
all,  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  the  1 

attitude  that  if  a  man  goes  to  his  notebook  I 

rather  than  to  his  imagination,  he  had  0 
better  be  in  his  own  picture,  “warts  and  all.”  t 
This  “  badger  dig  ’’  is  a  good  dour  straight  1 
piece  of  writing,  something  made  out  of  1 
English  voices  and  English  soil.  Here  is 
the  scene  after  the  first  badger  had  been 
caught. 

“  The  fierce  terrier  was  in  the  pipe 
again,  engaging  the  sow  badger.  After 
a  few  moments  digging  she  was  seen. 

The  Mullah’s  muzzle  was  pink  with  I 
blood  and  froth.  The  sow,  heavy  with  I  ^ 
young,  was  swift  in  her  sudden  lunges  I  | 
much  swifter  than  the  dog.  Round  her  I  . 
neck  the  curved  iron  forceps  met  in  a  ■ 
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circle,  and  she  was  held.  The  master 
tailed  her,  and  dropped  her  into  another 
sack.  He  pushed  back  his  hat  and  lit 
a  cigarette  with  a  shaky  hand.  Then 
he  began  to  yell  Leu  !  leu !  leu  !  gar-gar- 
garn !  He  and  his  huntsmen  made  other 
bloodthirsty  cries.  Then  they  drank 
more  whiskey.  Terriers  howled  and 
yelled.  The  badgers  lay  still  in  the 
sacks.” 

That  “  shaky  hand  ”  is  good. 

The  range  of  subjects  which  Mr. 
Williamson  approaches  in  this  Devon 
village  is  wide.  There  are  the  intricacies 
of  the  rabbit  snaring  business,  the  habits  of 
cottagers,  the  charms  and  sayings  used  for 
the  healing  of  disease,  episodes  in  family 
life  and  talks  recorded  for  the  sake  of  the 
old  English  words  that  were  used,  bits  of 
song  and  custom.  It  is  all  interesting  even 
when,  as  frequently  happens,  it  is  desul¬ 
tory,  and  it  was  worth  recording. 

I  - 

!  THE  VOYAGES  OF  CHRISTOPHER 
j  COLUMBUS.  Edited  and  Translated 
by  Cecil  Jane.  The  Argonaut  Press. 
4Zf.  net. 

The  equivocal  silences  in  his  life,  his  dis¬ 
tinctive  achievement  and  miserable  end, 
have  made  Columbus  the  ideal  subject  for 
i  the  partisan,  melodramatic  or  picturesque 
biographer.  On  the  one  hand  he  is  the 
hero  and  man  of  vision  whose  heel  has  been 
bitten  by  the  serpent  of  malice;  on  the 
other  he  is  the  ambitious  and  greedy  liar, 
the  ineffective  administrator  who  whined 
like  a  dog  when  he  brought  upon  himself 
his  own  beating  at  the  hands  of  circum¬ 
stance.  It  is  therefore  a  pleasure  to  read 
an  authoritative  biographer  who  whittles 
down  conjecture  and  expounds  the  per- 
irJssible  maximum  of  fact.  Mr.  Jane’s 
work  is  not  only  a  fine  vindication  of  scien¬ 
tific  biography  in  a  field  where  it  was  badly 
Ktdd,  but  is  especially  valuable  because 
it  presents  the  first  complete  English  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  original  Spanish  texts  as 
hnally  reconstructed  by  the  scholars,  and 
irxludes  the  first  translation  to  appear  in 


this  country  of  Andres  Bernaldez’  account 
of  the  second  voyage.  The  binding  and 
printing  are  in  the  opulent  tradition  of  the 
Argonaut  Press,  and  the  publishers’  claim 
that  the  complete  volume  is  a  work  of  his¬ 
torical  and  national  importance,  is  beyond 
dispute.  To  possess  it  is  a  privilege. 

The  matter  of  the  book  is  pleasantly 
balanced.  For  while  one  may  miss  in  Mr. 
Jane’s  closely  argued  introduction  that 
sense  of  the  final,  indefinable  quality 
which  made  Columbus,  in  spite  of  all,  and 
unknown  to  himself,  the  most  portentous 
figure  of  his  age,  this  quality  is  immedi¬ 
ately  apparent  in  the  mystical  exaltation 
which  fills  the  pages  of  the  Journal  and  the 
Letters.  To  take  the  most  casual  entries : 
when  one  reads,  in  the  Journal  of  the  First 
Voyage,  the  entry  for  15th  September  some 
days  before  land  was  sighted  : 

“  And  in  the  night,  at  the  beginning 
of  it,  they  saw  fall  from  the  sky  a  mar¬ 
vellous  branch  of  fire  into  the  sea  at  a 
distance  of  four  or  five  leagues  from 
them.” 

or  this  of  the  land  : 

“  It  is  a  land  to  be  desired  and,  when 
seen,  never  to  be  left.” 
or  the  opening  lines  of  the  Bcnaldez  M.S. 
rich  with  the  devout  wonder  of  the  age : 

“  In  the  name  of  God  Almighty  :  there 
was  a  man  of  the  land  of  Genoa,  a 
hawker  of  printed  books,  who  carried  on 
his  trade  in  this  land  of  Andalusia,  whom 
they  called  Christopher  Columbus,  a  man 
of  great  intelligence,  though  with  little 
book  learning,  very  skilled  in  the  art  of 
cosmography  and  the  mapping  of  the 
world.” 

When  one  feels  the  epical  rhythm  of 
lines  like  these  one  knows  that,  whatever 
facts  are  in  dispute,  one  is  in  the  presence 
of  the  great  entreprise  of  a  signal  figure. 
These  are  intoxicating  draughts  from  great¬ 
ness  itself. 

To  sober  oneself  one  turns  back  to  the 
cooler  fascination  of  Mr.  Jane’s  argument. 
He  accepts  without  dismay  that  little  is 
known  of  Columbus’  origins.  He  sorts 
out  the  little  that  is  known.  He  shrewdly 
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holds  that  his  reticences  were  those  of  a 
man  ashamed  of  his  humble  origins  when 
he  was  advancing  to  fame;  and  defines  his 
prevarications  as  the  natural  device  of  one 
who  must  create  an  atmosphere  of  con¬ 
fidence  to  ensure  the  support  of  an  un¬ 
likely  candidate.  Mr.  Jane  finds  no  evi¬ 
dence  that  Columbus  was  a  practical  sea¬ 
man  or  the  effective  member  of  a  crew  of 
any  ship  up  to  the  time  of  the  discovery. 
(He  has,  for  instance,  no  difficulty  in  dis¬ 
missing  the  Lisbon  corsair  incident  on 
which  Las  Casas — that'  Macaulay  among 
Spanish  historians — built  so  much.)  He 
holds  that,  having  r^ard  to  the  early 
poverty  of  Columbus,  one  must  acquit  him 
of  sordid  greed;  and  he  traces  to  an  inherent 
incapacity  for  self-reveladon,  which  made 
friendship  or  love  impossible  in  his  life, 
the  loneliness  which  turned  him  to  God 
and  made  him  believe  himself  God-inspired. 

The  most  interesting  pages  of  analysis, 
however,  are  those  which  examine  the 
causes  of  the  downfall  of  Columbus.  The 
economic  difficulty  caused  in  the  Indies 
by  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  was 
among  the  minor  irritations.  The  real 
difficulty  was  his  failure  to  understand 
the  Spanish  temperament.  He  did  not 
grasp  the  meaning  of  Spanish  stoicism. 
He  could  not  understand  that  the  Spaniard 
despises  the  servility  of  the  servant  and  re¬ 
sists  the  arrogance  of  the  servant  made 
master.  Spanish  individualism  broke  his 
heart,  as  it  had  broken  hearts  that  were 
stronger.  Effectively,  Columbus  lacked  that 
essential  quality  of  “  hombria.”  And  when 
he  was  breaking  under  the  strain,  his  men 
were  disgusted  by  a  man  who  could  not 
hide  his  grief. 

And  the  real  tragedy  of  Columbus’  career 
is  not  so  much  the  fatal  course  of  his  failure 
as  an  administrator,  but  as  Mr.  Jane  says, 
that  this  failure  should  have  obscured  from 
himself  and  the  world  of  the  time,  the  fact 
that  he  had  gained  one  of  the  most  notable 
triumphs  of  history.  It  is  hardly  possible 
for  the  modern  reader  to  realise  what  a 
small  passing  impression  his  great  discovery 
made. 

V.  S.  Pritchett. 


SUFFOLK  AND  NORFOLK,  by  M.  R. 

James :  illustrated  with  drawings  by 

G.  E.  Chambers  and  with  photographi. 

Dent.  5j.  net. 

LITTLE  KNOWN  ENGLAND,  by  H.  D. 

Eberheim :  illustrated.  Batsford.  12s.  6d 
TOURING  LONDON  with  W.  Tcigi^ 

mouth  Shore :  illustrated.  Batsford. 
net. 

Iv  appears  that  the  question  how  to  spend 
one’s  holidays  receives  each  year  more  at¬ 
tention  and  each  year  a  more  ambitiout 
answer.  People  who  fixated  their  summer 
resorts  years  ago  are  now  travelling  vari¬ 
ously.  People  who  years  ago  never  con¬ 
sidered  a  foreign  holiday  as  possible  now 
give  England  only  their  weekends.  People 
who  once  spent  the  first  week  of  every 
August  at  Bournemouth  now  spend  a  fort¬ 
night  touring  in  a  car.  The  idea  of  a  rest¬ 
ful  holiday  has  been  Americanised  out  d 
us.  We  must  cover  ground,  and  cover  it 
as  intelligently  and  wisely  as  possible  The 
cry  is  for  guides,  guides,  guides,  especially 
in  book  form. 

Guidebooks  in  the  past  may  have  been 
written  by  hacks  who  worked  under  the 
green-shaded  lights  of  the  British  Museum 
with  never  a  smell  of  the  moors  and  woods 
they  were  paid  to  applaud.  But  to-day  the 
guidebook  carries  on  the  more  creative 
tradition  of  Leland,  Stow,  Wordsworth, 
even  of  Sterne  and  Stevenson.  It  is  the 
work  of  one  who  feels  the  necessity  of  ex¬ 
periencing  what  he  speaks  of  and  the 
necessity  of  speaking  about  it  well.  It  has 
been  the  tendency  of  guidebooks  to  err  on 
the  side  of  rhetoric.  Faced  with  Melrose 
Abbey,  actually  or  in  the  British  Museum, 
the  writer  felt  he  must  be  worthy,  distended 
the  veins  in  his  brow  and  butted  through 
an  invocation.  This  high  style  is  still  felt 
to  be  necessary — by  the  writers.  But,  1 
think,  not  by  the  readers.  It  is  the  illustra¬ 
tions  in  modern  guidebooks  that  preclude 
this  necessity.  The  charm  or  excitement 
of  most  old  guidebcKjks  depended  solely  on 
words.  The  business  of  making  the  reader 
gasp  “  I  must  see  Melrose  ”  could  only  be 
worked  verbally.  But  now  with  our 
L.M.S.  posters,  our  Underground  posters, 
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our  excelling  local  photographers,  wc  know 
already  how  inexhaustibly  good  England  is. 
And  the  drawings  in  the  guidebook  con¬ 
tinue  and  specialise  that  knowledge.  In 
consequence  of  this,  rhetoric  in  a  guide¬ 
book  is  now  useless  and  annoying.  It  illus¬ 
trates  the  author  for  us  rather  than  his  sub¬ 
ject.  Given  ad^uate  pictures,  we  ask 
of  our  guide  nothing  but  crisp  information 
and  any  useful  tips  he  can  prime  us  with. 

The  first  two  of  these  books  are  table 
books.  They  could  not  be  carried  about. 
Reading  them  in  any  of  the  churches  they 
celebrate,  one  would  need  to  use  the  lec¬ 
tern.  Even  for  knees  in  a  car  they  would 
be  painful.  They  are,  then,  useful  only 
before  and  after  a  holiday.  One  could 
read  them  through,  note  in  a  pocketbook 
what  places  are  worth  visiting,  go  book-less 
and  visit  those  places,  and  then  return  as 
to  a  “  memory  b<x)k.”  For  such  permanent 
usefulness.  Dr.  James’s  volume  is  perfect. 
Bound  in  heraldic  red  and  black,  gilded, 
illustrating  elegantly  or  sup>erbly  all  the 
right  things — these  misericordes,  those 
effigies,  these  inns,  those  casdes — this  book 
is  visibly  a  prince  among  guidebooks.  The 
letterpress  is  admirable.  Dr.  James  suavely 
avoids  rhetoric.  As  a  guide,  he  is  obvi¬ 
ously  solemn  and  great-coated.  But  this 
heaviness  is  preferable  to  a  flimsy  husde. 

'  It  is  even  delightful,  since  it  goes  with  in¬ 
formation  so  steadily  to  the  point,  so  in¬ 
exhaustible,  so  up-to-date,  so  fascinadng 
sentence  by  sentence.  And  there  are  250 
great  pages  of  this  for  five  shillings  I 
Little  Known  England  has  its  uses.  It 
deals  with  what  “  forms  approximately  a 
U-shaped  strip  across  the  face  of  the 
country  ” — Shropshire,  Herefordshire,  the 
Cotswolds,  the  Berkshire  Downs  and 
Buckinghamshire  Chilterns,  Norfolk,  Suf¬ 
folk,  and  Essex.  Mr.  Eberheim  is  rather  too 
much  a  rhetorician.  He  exalts  the  “quaint” 
merely  as  quaint.  He  word-paints  un¬ 
necessarily.  His  vcxiabulary  is  ugly  with 
beauty  spots,”  “  lofty  sentinels,”  “  vener¬ 
able  relics  of  the  great  past.”  He  has, 

I  however,  his  moments  of  vision.  I,  for 
one,  am  pleased  to  find  him  saying  that  the 
church  tower  of  Chipping  Camden  “  draws 
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like  a  magnet  ” — a  magnet  which  draws 
the  eye  like  a  bird,  but  which  can  only 
attract  the  body  by  the  most  tantalisingly 
prolix  of  roads.  His  anecdotes  personal 
and  legendary,  his  quotations  from  old 
authors,  those  illustrations  which  are  by 
Mr.  S.  R.  Jones,  the  practical  hints  for 
motorists — these  are  all  worth  having. 

Seeing  London  is  less  ambitious.  It  is  a 
practical  pocketbook  with  wide  margins 
and  blank  leaves  for  notes.  It  suggests 
and  conducts  four  tours  through  the  stony 
chaos  and  adds  a  chapter  on  “  roving  and 
rivering.”  After  the  over-written  intro¬ 
duction  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  John  Burns,  it  is 
pleasant  to  be  chatted  to  by  Mr.  Shore. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Shore  presumes  rather  on 
one’s  proverbial  gentleness  as  a  reader. 
And  his  confidential  opinion  that  the 
British  Museum  is  “  a  dreary  record  of 
dead  pasts  ”  disturbs  one’s  faith  in  him  as 
a  London  guide.  What  are  his  ow  n  wares 
but  records  of  a  dead  past,  a  dead  past 
which  like  those  others  of  the  British 
Museum  is  alive  through  its  qualities  of 
beauty  and  meaning? 

Geoffrey  Tillotson 

NORTHCLIFFE  :  an  Intimate  Biography, 

by  Hamilton  Fyfe.  Allen  and  Unwin. 

8j.  6d.  net. 

Except  that  “  intimate  ”  shares  with 
“  amazing  ”  the  favours  of  that  “  New 
Journalism,”  of  which  Mr.  Hamilton  Fyfe 
is  a  distinguished  exponent,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  why  that  adjective  should  appear  on 
this  title-page.  Frank  indeed  the  book  is,  too 
frank  in  some  of  its  references  to  family 
details  and  to  the  lady,  whose  own  digni¬ 
fied  reticence  should  have  ensured  her  uni¬ 
versal  respect.  But  it  is  a  portrait  painted  by 
an  onlooker.  There  are  few  intimate 
letters  and  little  analysis  of  mental  pro¬ 
cesses;  nothing  that  can  be  called  a  revela¬ 
tion  of  Northcliffe’s  vie  intime. 

Perhaps  nothing  more  intimate  will  ever 
be  possible.  Northcliffe  lived  by  intuition 
and  observation.  His  mind  worked  by 
leaps  and  jumps,  a  form  of  mental  progress 
more  easily  chronicled  than  analysed. 
Faithful  this  portrait  certainly  is  and 


astonishingly  lifelike;  readable,  too,  in 
spite  of  the  persistent  and  annoying  use 
throughout  300  pages  of  that  ‘‘historic 
present,”  which  the  ‘‘  Newer  Journalisu " 
seem  to  think  the  only  means  of  making 
narrative  live.  One  might  almost  as  well 
keep  an  electric  battery  going  for  forty- 
eight  hours  on  end ! 

We  meet  the  hero  first  on  the  ‘‘  rickety 
stairs  ”  leading  up  to  the  office  of  Tit-Bits. 
He  is,  we  hear,  quick  to  observe  and 
prompt  to  profit  by  his  observation.  He 
had  litde  Latin  and  less  Greek,  his  notions 
of  history  were  hazy,  he  read  no  foreign 
tongues,  for  at  school  he  had  always  been 
able  to  “  get  up  a  subject  very  quickly  and 
then  let  it  slip  out  of  his  mind.”  Hence 
the  quick  turns  and  transitions  of  the 
papers  he  controlled,  the  flashes  of  genius, 
the  superficiality  of  treatment,  the  sudden 
intuition  of  what  the  public  wanted,  the 
utter  failure  to  divine  what  they  should  be 
led  to  want,  the  absence  of  any  endeavour 
so  to  lead  them.  Hence,  too,  the  facile 
and  amazing  success  as  well  as  the  pro¬ 
found  tragedy  of  Northcliffe’s  career.  He 
found  Fleet  Street  sunk,  as  it  seemed  to 
him,  in  lethargy;  he  left  it  throbbing  with 
nervous  energy.  But,  much  as  he  did  to 
improve  working  conditions  in  a  material 
sense,  to  him,  more  than  to  any  one  man, 
is  due  the  instability,  the  unrest,  the  com¬ 
mercialism,  the  gambling  in  newspaper 
shares  and  the  quick  changes  of  ownership, 
which  have  made  modern  journalism,  as 
Massingham  truly  said,  ‘‘  one  of  the  danger¬ 
ous  industries.” 

But  the  story  of  how  he  did  it  is  full  of 
amusement  and  instruction.  He  under¬ 
stood  the  new  reading  public  because  ‘‘  in¬ 
tellectually  he  was  one  of  it.”  He 
appreciated  ‘‘  office  boy  humour,”  he  knew 
how  to  stimulate  curiosity.  ‘‘  The  pre 
judice  against  me,”  he  said  himself,  ‘‘  was 
due  to  the  shock  I  gave  refined  intellectual 
persons.”  Yet  his  nerves  were  rasped  by 
his  colleague,  ‘‘K.J.’s”,  looseness  in  talk,  his 
newspapers  were  kept  striedy  proper,  he 
did  ‘‘  genuinely  dislike  dirt.”  To  his  staff 
he  was  an  object  ‘‘  of  mixed  alarm  and 
adoradon.”  He  believed  in  the  policy  of 
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daily  prodding.  "  What  is  your  talking- 
point  tcxlay?”  he  would  ask  of  his  editors, 
wmetimes  on  the  ’phone  at  6  a.m.  I  “You 
don’t  come  to  the  office  to  sleep  and  smoke 
a  pipe,”  he  would  roar  at  a  terrified  sub¬ 
editor;  “some  of  you,  keep  him  awake  I” 
Awake  his  staff  were  certainly  kept;  worn- 
out  not  a  few  of  them  were  before  their 
ti'fnr.  In  Others — experto  crede — he  roused 
a  feeling  of  amused  contempt,  but  these 
generally  took  an  early  opportunity  of 
cbnging  their  employment. 

For  the  stimulators  what  remained? 
Chronic  dyspepsia,  nervous  exhaustion,  an 
early  death — how  few  of  the  Northcliffe 
band  lived  to  see  sixty !  And  what  was 
their  legacy  to  their  successors?  In  a  pene¬ 
trating  last  chapter  Mr.  Hamilton  Fyfe 
supplies  the  answer :  “  Fierce  competition 
and  huge  capitalisation  .  .  .;  before  he 
died  Northcliffe  had  seen  his  creation  . . . 
turn  like  the  Botde  Imp  into  a  shape  he  did 
not  like.  .  .  He  might  have  delayed  the 
momentary  triumph  of  finance  over  journa- 
1  lism;  he  knew  he  could  not  prevent  it.’’ 
Though  he  might  “  deplore  having  made 
newspapers  worth  the  attention  of  rich  men 
and  speculators,”  the  harm  was  irrevocably 
done.  Janet  E.  Courtney. 


SONGS  AND  SLANG  OF  THE 
BRITISH  SOLDIER,  1914-18.  An 
Anthology  edited  by  John  Brophy  and 
Eric  Partridge.  Eric  Partridge,  yj.  6d. 
This  compilation  comes  as  a  sane  chirrup¬ 
ing  of  common  sense  and  common  senti¬ 
ment,  after  the  recent  frightfulness  of  the 
literary  western  front.  The  tragedy  of  the 
war  is  one  thing;  but  a  smaller,  noisy  affair 
enclosed  in  the  vaster  tragedy  of  a 
man’s  life,  not  abruptly  shortened,  but  fully 
lived.  The  dead  are  fortunate  : 

“They  shall  not  grow  old  as  we  that 
are  left  grow  old.” 

In  fact  as  the  perspective  of  the  years 
lengthens,  it  is  not  the  war  we  look  back 
upon  with  dismay — that  has  diminished 
already  to  something  like  the  ridiculous 
proportions  of  “  Destiny  ”  in  Maeterlinck’s 
Betrothal,  a  grotesque  and  squeaking  Mar- 
***“ — hut  upon  our  irretrievable  youth. 


We  think  already  of  those  years  with  affec¬ 
tion,  and  such  a  compilation  as  this,  with 
its  songs  about  the  sergeant  major  and  its 
reminder  that  we  once  “  wangled,” 
“  scrounged,”  “  swung  the  lead,”  “  went 
on  the  binge,”  and  concealed  a  terror  of 
“  pushing  up  the  daisies,”  is  calculated  to 
stir  the  “  sentimental  Tommy  ”  in  all  of  us. 

There  is  something  pathetic  about  the 
slang  of  a  period,  particularly  of  an  abnor¬ 
mal  period.  So  litde  of  it  is  surviving  the 
peace;  so  much  of  it  rattles  about  like  an 
old  tin  can  that  yet  seemed  once  fiery  in 
content.  “  Windy  ”  persists,  but  we  no 
longer  “  stop  a  packet.”  The  “  Strafe  ” 
has  vanished,  but  the  “  stunt  ” — ^an  excel¬ 
lent  piece  of  ugliness — survives.  “Napoo” 
and  “  Sanfairyann  ”  are  weak  and  sickly, 
whereas  that  mysterious  old  timer,  “  Sweet 
Fairy  Adams  ”  is  as  alive  as  “  all  me  eye 
and  Betty  Martin.”  “  Blighty  ”  is  as  dead 
as  a  door  nail,  thank  heavens  :  it  is  the  kind 
of  word  whose  only  hope  of  life  lies  in  a 
colony.  In  short  one  feels  that  any  phrase 
that  can  be  definitely  labelled  “  war  ”  is 

foredoomed.  (continued  on  next  page) 


Personalities  1 
and  Powers 

By  KNUT  HAGBERG 
Author  of  “  Kings.  Churchills,  ' 
and  Statesmen."  12s.  6d.  net. 

“  Dr.  Hagberg  has  got  into  the 
skin  of  our  environment  in  a 
series  of  shrewd  studies  on  thir¬ 
teen  notable  Britons,  ranging  from 
Melbourne,  Disraeli,  John  Stuart 
Mill  and  Gladstone  to  Rhodes, 
George  W’yndham  and  Lord  Bal¬ 
four  ...  it  is  remarkable  how 
Dr.  Hagberg  is  able  to  evaluate 
our  great  men.  He  has  written 
an  intensely  readable  book.’’ 
j.  M.  BULLOCH  in  the  Sunday  T imes. 

John  Lane  The  Bodley  Head  Ltd. 
Vigo  St.  W.l. 
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The  words  and  idioms  which  stand  the 
best  chance  of  survival  are  those  which 
have  blossomed  on  our  national  habit  of 
evasion;  our  habit,  when  faced  with  dire 
facts,  of  pretending  we  are  facing  some 
other  fact;  our  instinct  of  evasion  by  ridicule 
or  understatement.  The  English  idiom  is 
the  special  flower  of  those  spirits  who  are 
afraid  of  revealing  emotion.  To  this  evas¬ 
iveness,  to  this  desire  to  create  a  deceptive 
atmosphere  and  hide  in  it,  our  language’s 
healthy  appetite  for  slang  can  in  part  be 
traced. 

Historians  as  well  as  sentimentalists  will 
thank  Messrs.  Brophy  and  Partridge  for 
this  dictionary,  and  for  the  list  of  sardonic, 
forgotten  catch-phrases.  They  will  wonder 
who  were  the  anonymous  wits  who  cried 
drily  “  Remember  Belgium  ”,  “  Kiss  me 
Sergeant  ”  or,  “  Thank  Gawd  we’ve  got  a 
navy,” — self-defensive  words  whose  irony 
fortified  the  spirits  of  seven  million  men 
under  arms.  To  the  songs  which  they 
sang  and  which  are  here  collected,  the 
reader  turns,  however,  in  some  bewilder¬ 
ment — that  is  if  memory  does  not  supply 
the  tune. 

Mademoiselle  from  Armentihres  is  im¬ 
mortal,  and  the  lesser  known  version  : 

”  Oh,  landlord,  have  you  a  daughter  fair ! 

Skiboo !  Skiboo ! 

Oh,  landlord,  have  you  a  daughter  fair. 
With  lily-white  breast  and  golden  hair. 

Skiboo  I  Skiboo ! 

Ski-bumpity-bump  skiboo !” 
has  the  swing  and  “  hey  nonny  no  ”  non¬ 
sense  of  the  genuine  folk  song.  In  one 
sense,  as  the  editors  observe,  all  these  songs 
are  folk  songs,  though  the  war  seems  to 
throw  upon  them  the  shadow  of  bastardy, 
in  a  way  hard  to  explain.  But  at  least  no 
commercial  machine  produced  them.  They 
sprang  out  of  the  weary  argument  with  life; 
their  coarseness  was  a  protest  against  coarse¬ 
ness  forced  upon  them — their  sardonic 
appropriation  of  hymn  tunes,  their  blas¬ 
phemy  was  a  protest  against  the  blasphemy 
of  the  war.  They  make  a  collection  which 
was  well-worth  conserving,  and  this  gener¬ 
ation  at  least  will  know  their  significance. 

V.  S.  Pritchett. 


jA  Folitical  Jillegory 

by  John  Hallett 


MACHIAVELLI,  by  Ettore  Janni;  trans¬ 
lated  by  Marion  Enthoven.  Harrap. 

12s.  6d.  net. 

When  “  The  Tiger  ”  wrote  his  book  on 
Demosthenes  everybody  knew  that  he  waj 
thinking  not  of  Athens  and  the  Athenian 
statesman  but  of  France  and  Clemenceau. 
When  Signor  Janni  writes  of  medieval 
Florence  and  Machiavelli,  we  are  to  under¬ 
stand  that  he  is  thinking  of  modern  Italy 
and  Mussolini,  and  is  trying  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  //  duce,  though  he  often  has 
Machiavelli’s  name  on  his  lips,  is  a  clumsy 
oppressor  whose  tyranny  the  great  Floren¬ 
tine  would  be  the  first  to  condemn.  Such 
is  the  gist  of  the  rather  flowery  preface 
which  Signor  Janni  has  written  for  this 
English  edition  of  his  book,  and  the  i’s  and 
t’s  of  which  are  carefully  dotted  and  crossed 
in  the  advertisement  on  the  dust<over. 
There  is,  however,  some  litdc  difficulty 
about  this.  The  intended  parable  must 
have  been  sufficiently  obscure  to  elude  the 
notice  of  the  Fascist  censorship  when  the 
book  first  appeared  in  Italy  three  years  ago; 
and  we  can  therefore  scarcely  hope  that  it 
will  be  visible  to  the  English  reader.  Thae 
is  too  another  danger.  The  foreign  visitor 
to  Cathay  thinks  all  Chinamen  alike;  and 
it  is  only  too  probable  that  we  may  rise 
from  the  perusal  of  this  book  with  a  clearer 
impression  of  the  national  rescmblara:es 
between  the  theories  of  Machiavelli  and  the 
practice  of  Signor  Mussolini  than  of  the 
relatively  minute  differences  detected  by 
Signor  Janni’s  more  practised  eye.  The 
publishers,  however,  know  their  business; 
and  if  the  English  reader  will  not  swallow 
a  book  on  Machiavelli  except  under  the 
illusion  that  he  is  really  reading  about 
Mussolini,  by  all  means  let  the  powder  of 
knowledge  be  well  concealed  in  topical  jam. 

Into  the  rival  merits  and  demerits  of  the 
Renaissance  theorist  and  the  modern  states¬ 
man  I  feel  incompetent  to  enter.  During 
the  four  hundred  years  which  have  passed 
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since  his  death,  the  name  of  Machiavelli 
has  not  ceased  to  excite  now  reprobation, 
now  admiration,  but  always  passionate  in¬ 
terest.  He  is  one  of  the  original  thinkers 
of  the  world  and  a  typical  Renaissance 
figure.  The  new  age  had  awaked  from 
the  sleepy,  uncritical  acceptance  of  forms 
of  thought  and  morality  which  had  been 
handed  down  unchanged  for  a  thousand 
years;  and  Machiavelli  gave  his  contempor¬ 
aries  a  new  morality  (if  morality  it  can  be 
called)  which  was  the  very  expression  of 
the  new  spirit.  He  rudely  brushed  aside 
the  vague  ideals  of  altruism  and  humani- 
tarianism  to  which  men  did  lip  service  and 
no  more.  He  found  a  new  ideal  in  the 
State,  first  in  the  little  sixteenth<entury 
city-state  as  he  knew  it,  and  later  in  the 
prophetic  vision  of  a  united  Italy.  In  the 
pursuit  of  these  objectives  all  means  are  law¬ 
ful.  The  only  test  of  morality  is  a  purely 
intellectual  one :  does  a  given  act  conduce 
to  the  realisation  of  the  purpose  in  hand? 
“  Where  the  whole  safety  of  the  country  is 
at  stake,”  he  writes,  “  no  consideration  of 
what  is  just  or  unjust,  merciful  or  cruel, 
praiseworthy  or  shameful,  must  intervene.” 
Even  members  of  the  League  of  Nations 
have  been  known  to  say  the  same  thing. 
It  would  not  be  difficult  to  make  a  plausi¬ 
ble  case  for  regarding  Machiavelli  as  the 
progenitor  not  merely  of  some  of  the  cx- 
tremer  forms  of  modern  nationalism,  but 
of  the  political  speculations  of  a  whole 
series  of  nineteenth-century  philosophers 
from  Hegel  to  Nietzsche.  The  Prince  is 
one  of  die  most  immoral  books,  in  the 
pr(^  sense  of  the  word,  ever  written;  and 
it  has  been  one  of  the  most  influential. 

Signor  Janni’s  book  does  not  add  much 
to  the  sum  of  our  knowledge;  but  it  pro¬ 
vides,  for  an  age  which  has  no  time  for 
Villari’s  massive  biography,  an  excellent 
short  study  of  a  remarkable  man.  A  word 
of  praise  is  due  to  Miss  Enthoven  for  a 
competent  piece  of  translation. 


THE  NEir  NOVELS 

by  G.  W.  Stonier 

SOLDIERS’  PAY,  by  William  Faulkner. 

Chatto  and  Windus.  "js.  6d. 

ARM’S  LENGTH,  by  John  Metcalfe. 

Constable,  yr.  6d. 

”  .  .  .  ‘SIR,’  SHE  SAID,”  by  Alec 

Waugh.  Chapman  and  Hill.  yr.  6d. 
Soldiers’  Pay  and  Arm’s  Length  arc  tragi¬ 
comedies,  both  rather  overcharged  with 
the  sultry  personal  moods  of  their  authors. 
"...  '  Sir,’  She  Said  ”  in  spite  of  the 
elaborate  typography  of  the  title,  is  a  simple 
story  written  round  the  problems  of  the 
newspaper  magazine-page.  The  first  two 
might  well  be  chosen  by  some  book  society 
as  the  problem  novels  of  the  year,  for  they 
seem  to  have  baffled  most  reviewers. 
Soldiers’  Pay  in  particular  has  left  reviewers 
uneasy  about  its  merits  and  curiously  in¬ 
capable  of  deciding  what  the  author  is 
getting  at.  It  has  been  variously  described 
as  tragedy,  comedy,  fake,  well  written 
(Arnold  &imett),  badly  written  (Gerald 
Gould),  and  so  on  through  the  list  of 
attributes  which  cancel  one  another  out. 
A  pretty  compliment  to  Mr.  Faulkner. 

Actually  Soldiers’  Pay  is  a  satirical 
comedy  on  the  unwanted  hero  after  the  war 
An  American  officer  returns  to  a  smah 
village  in  Georgia,  hopelessly  maimed  in 
body  and  mind,  and  round  him — ^a  sort  of 
grim  maypole,  stripped  of  everything — the 
other  characters  of  the  book  jog  dolefully, 
maliciously  or  unconcernedly.  You  get 
the  same  sort  of  situation  in  Mr.  O’Casey’s 
Silver  Tassie,  but  while  Mr.  O’Casey  makes 
his  crippled  soldier  anguishingly  alive  and 
aware  of  his  incapacity,  Mr.  Faulkner  gives 
no  more  personality  to  Donald  Mahon,  the 
returned  scapegoat,  than  to  a  scarecrow. 
Mahon  lies  in  bed,  going  blind  and  nearly 
dead,  and  only  capable  of  muttering  now 
and  then  to  a  soldier  friend,  “  Carry  on, 
Joe.”  This  is  characteristic  of  the  book. 
Mahon  instead  of  being  a  tragic,  is  merely  a 
pathetic,  figure.  When  he  dies  at  the 
end  of  the  book  the  air  is  cleared  and  all 
the  unreal  storm  emotions  which 
his  presence  has  involved  retreat  to  their 
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natural  proportions.  Not  even  Mahon’s 
father,  a  kindly  pottering  clergyman,  can 
feel  genuine  grief  at  his  death,  because  the 
moment  of  grief  is  so  long  overdue.  All 
through  the  book  he  feels  “  Donald  is 
already  dead.”  Donald’s  fiancee,  who  is 
expected  to  marry  him,  runs  away  in  hys¬ 
terics  from  his  wretched  body  and  into  the 
arms  of  a  waiting  lover — only  to  be 
seduced  and  to  run  back  to  Donald  in  a 
state  of  mingled  hysterics,  despair,  repen¬ 
tance  and  sentimentality.  Even  then  she 
does  not  marry  him.  The  most  natural 
attitudes  in  the  book  are  those  of  a  small 
boy  who  merely  wants  to  get  a  sight  of 
Donald’s  scar — is  it  so  bad  as  everyone 
says? — and  of  a  casual  lounger  after 
women  who  visits  the  house  and  asks, 
”  Well,  isn’t  your  dying  hero  dead  yet?” 

The  book  is  a  study  in  unreal  emotions  : 
the  characters  in  it  who  are  genuinely 
moved  by  the  tragedy  of  Donald  are  the 
least  solid.  Mr.  Faulkner  is  rather  youth¬ 
fully  enigmatic  about  the  good  simple 
people  in  his  story.  But  what  magnifi¬ 
cent  comedy  he  makes  out  of  the  others ! 
Januarius  Jones,  a  fat  tweeded  amorist  of 
about  thirty,  with  ”  goatish  obscene  smile  ” 
and  expressionless  yellow  eyes,  is  one  of 
the  best  comic  figures  that  I  have  met  in 
any  book  for  some  years.  He  drifts  in 
and  out  of  the  book  like  a  wandering  over¬ 
fed  cat,  balefully  trying  to  seduce  women, 
and  once  or  twice  even  succeeding.  Mr. 
Faulkner  is  one  of  the  few  modern  novelists 
who  have  spotted  the  fact  that  lust  has  its 
grotesquely  funny  side.  There  are  some 
excellent  “  drunk  ”  scenes  as  well :  one, 
with  which  the  story  opens,  of  soldiers  re¬ 
turning  home  by  train,  and  other  lesser 
ones  scattered  through  the  book.  Soldiers’ 
Pay  is  slighdy  overwritten  and  Mr.  Faulk¬ 
ner  is  too  fond  of  repeating  an  unusual 
tinkling  phrase  when  even  a  commonplace 
one  would  be  more  effective.  But  on  the 
whole  the  style  is  as  rich  and  varied  and 
surprising  as  the  comedy. 

Arm’s  Length  is  an  unusual  novel  about 
very  usual  people,  from  which  the  author 
has  not  been  able  completely  to  detach 
himself.  As  a  result,  though  the  people 


and  incidents  in  the  book  are  describee  i 
sharply,  there  is  an  overhanging  haze  oil 
emotion  from  which  none  of  them  quit 
emerge.  They  are  always  at  arm’s  Icngtl 
from  one  another  and  from  the  reader—, 
good  deal  more  than  arm’s  length.  Th 
story  is  of  an  amiable  and  spineless  youn 
man  of  the  upper  middle  class  who  k 
sucked  down  into  the  lower  middle  dass 
He  marries  a  girl  of  his  own  class,  but  has 
a  mistress  who  sings  in  seaside  pavilions 
and  lives  in  a  suburb  south  of  the  Thames. 
His  wife,  whom  he  quarter  loves,  and  his 
mistress  who  gets  the  other  three  quarters, 
bear  him  children  at  the  same  time,  and 
he  drifts  from  one  to  the  other  incapable 
of  really  helping  either.  A  more  inactive 
hero  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine.  The 
merit  of  the  book  is  in  the  extraordinary 
picture  it  gives  of  a  lower  middle-class 
family,  a  mother  and  four  daughters,  their 
pjcnic  suppers  and  jazzing  round  a  gramo¬ 
phone  and  whiskey  drinking — people  one 
sees  driving  away  in  cars  from  the  larger 
suburban  cinemas.  Mr.  Metcalfe  gives 
their  paganism  a  naturalness  in  spite  of  its 
tinsel  which  is  genuinely  moving.  As  the 
book  proceeds  they  get  poorer,  and  with  the 
loss  of  their  rather  vague  affluence  dis¬ 
pirited  and  pathetic.  Finally  they  cradi 
with  the  suspicion  that  the  mother  has  in¬ 
advertently  pushed  a  man  over  the  cliff. 
The  change  from  gingerpop  prosperity  to 
squalid  suspicion  and  tragedy  is  extremely 
effective.  The  helplessness  of  Gerald,  who 
only  succeeds  in  presenting  the  family  widi 
a  baby  and  occasional  botdes  of  wine  and 
sums  of  money,  pervades  the  book.  They 
drift  down,  from  comedy  to  tragedy,  and 
one  feels  there  is  no  help  for  them. 

Mr.  Alec  Waugh  has  written  anotho 
novel  about  London,  youth,  society,  latch¬ 
keys,  short  skirts  and  cocktails.  It  ii 
amusing  and  up  to  date,  though  personally 
I  find  it  difficult  to  keep  up  with  a  narra¬ 
tive  in  which  the  high  spots  are  wine-lists 
and  dressmakers’  clreams  before  Ascot 
And  if  one  is  going  to  be  really  up-todate, 
one  would  surely  have  to  write  a  novel  in  a 
week  and  rush  it  into  print  before  the 
fashions  it  describes  are  out  of  fashion. 
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WO  AUTOBIOGRAPHIES 

MISFIT.  An  Autobiography.  By  Cap¬ 
tain  J.  R.  White.  Cape.  los.  6d.  net. 
It  is  a  sound  instinct  that  prevents  most  of 
us  from  writing  that  most  interesting  of 
books — our  autobiography;  for  ourself  is 
the  one  creature  we  cannot  get  away  from 
and  imagine.  This  is  why  the  common 
run  of  autobiographies,  however  sincere  and 
frank,  are  equivocal  and  unrevealing.  They 
are  at  best  a  facade.  Misfit  is  a  case  in 
point.  Captain  White,  the  son  of  the  de¬ 
fender  of  Ladysmith,  in  his  progress  from 
respectability  to  ineffective  rebellion,  has 
led  a  highly  interesting  life  and  has  un¬ 
questionably  a  book  in  him  ;  but  he  ought 
never  to  have  written  the  story  himself. 
He  should  have  drawn  the  moral  from  that 
Dublin  trial  where  he  engaged  a  lawyer  of 
the  opposing  faction  to  defend  him,  and 
given  Ae  task  of  writing  his  life  story  to 
his  best  enemy.  As  it  stands  it  is  a  bizarre 
facade  of  pugnaciousness,  documentation, 
evasion,  and  torments  of  the  soul,  propped 
up  here  and  there  by  one  or  two  good  bits 
of  direct  narrative.  What  is  important,  the 
man  behind  the  facade  is  scarcely  revealed 
although  the  book  has  all  the  air  of  volubly 
revealing  everything.  He  is  hidden  by  a 
cloud  of  explanation;  bogged  in  mysticism. 

One  gathers  he  is  a  difficult  and  evasive 
man,  that  paradoxical  Irish  mixture:  the 
playboy  with  a  mission.  He  went  dutifully 
to  Winchester  and  Sandhurst  and  quickly 
showed  the  teeth  of  the  rebel.  He  found 
an  oudet  for  his  spirits  in  the  Boer  War  but 
returned  to  the  dull  routine  of  the  A.D.C.’s 
life  in  Gibraltar.  Up  to  this  point  the  story 
is  straightforward  and  amusing;  his  spirit¬ 
ual  difficulties— of  no  significance  to  any¬ 
one  but  himself — have  not  yet  arrived  to 
make  it  tortuous.  Then  marriage — and  well, 
here  the  trouble  begins.  Either  a  writer 
must  tell  us  all  or  nothing  :  Captain  White 
evades  the  subject  in  true  Irish  fashion  by 
talking  round  it.  One  is  not  at  all  clear 
why  he  took  the  important  decision  to  leave 
the  army.  What  set  him  spiritually  adrift 
stnong  the  Tolstoyans,  teaching,  quarrel¬ 
ling,  disappearing  in  the  Canadian  back¬ 


woods,  returning  ever  dissatisfied  to  Eng¬ 
land,  growing  a  beard  and  going  Bohemian, 
returning  to  Ireland  to  get  mixed  up  with 
Larkin  and  Connolly  at  the  time  of  the 
great  strike,  “  agitating  ”  until  he  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  platoon  of 
the  Irish  Citizen  Army  in  conflict  with  the 
police?  The  rest  of  the  book  is  filled  with 
dull,  justificatory  documents  relating  to  the 
labour  troubles  and  Sinn  Fein  and  is 
almost  unreadable.  Captain  White’s  posi¬ 
tion  in  Ireland  seems  to  have  been  an  im¬ 
possible  one.  Divided  spiritually  between 
two  countries  and  two  classes,  he  seems  to 
have  been  fated  to  evade  every  issue  under 
the  protection  of  a  restless  temperament 
and  high  principles. 

The  narrative  comes  to  an  end  in  1916 
when  Captain  White  was  thrown  into 
prison  for  attempting  to  bring  out  the  Welsh 
miners  and  so  cripple  the  coal  supply  of  the 
British  Fleet.  The  attempt  was  typically 
pretentious  and  completely  ungoverned  by 
any  sense  of  the  realities  of  the  time. 

V.  S.  Pritchett. 


A 

COMMON-SENSE 
GUIDE  TO 
PUBLIC 
SPEAKING 
By  Capt.  J.  F.  FINN 
5^.  nei 

The  Sunday  Times  iay»  :  “  This  unpretentious 
little  book  will  find  a  home  on  the  shelves  of 
many  an  after-dinner  orator — and  many  more 
ambitious  speakers.  .  .  .  Altogether  an  unusu¬ 
ally  sensible,  practical  handbook.”  The 
National  Citizen  says  :  “  Unlike  so  many 

books  which  purport  to  teach  the  art  of  public 
speaking,  this  book  of  Capt.  Finn’s  is  not  a 
wandering  essay  on  eloquence,  but  a  practical 
guide. 

CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  LTD. 
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THE  FORTNIGHTLY  UBRARY 


BENGAL  LANCER,  by  F.  Ycats-Brown. 

Gollancz.  net. 

The  originality  claimed  by  his  publisher  for 
Major  Ycats-Brown’s  autobiography  con¬ 
sists  rather  in  the  use  made  of  matter  ob¬ 
viously  written  earlier  for  occasional  publi¬ 
cation  than  in  the  planning  and  conception 
of  the  book  in  its  present  form.  To  any 
journalist  it  is  clear  that  the  sketches  of  a 
polo-match,  a  pig-sticking  expedition,  a 
visit  to  Benares,  even  perhaps  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  first  night  with  a  new  Mess,  were 
written  as  sketches,  and  that  only  upon 
later  and  more  mature  reflection  did  it 
occur  to  their  author  to  combine  them  into 
a  dioramic  story  of  his  own  life  and  to 
illustrate  thereby  his  spiritual  experience. 

Dioramic  the  story  is  and  thoroughly 
Western  in  form  and  development.  Scene 
following  upon  scene  with  but  a  slender 
thread  of  connection,  it  unfolds  itself  like 
a  film-story,  the  very  chapter-headings — 
“  Durban  and  a  Dog-fight,”  “  Men  and 
Mud  Turdes,”  “  Beauty  and  Boredom  ” — 
reading  like  screen-captions.  And  even 
more  does  it  remind  us  of  those  entertain¬ 
ments  of  our  youth,  when  picture  followed 
picture  without  even  a  caption,  as  in  a 
panorama  of  “  The  Prince  of  Wales’  Visit 
to  India.” 

But  intensely  vivid  the  pictures  are, 
whether  they  depict  the  young  subaltern’s 
first  impressions  of  India,  his  joy  in  sport, 
his  love  of  dogs  and  horses,  his  meeting  in 
the  shadowy  streets  of  Peshawar  with  the 
beautiful  dancer,  Mashecn  of  the  Mirrored 
Thumbs,  his  ride  to  Delhi  and  first  sight 
of  the  Taj  Mahal,  his  search  for  a  teacher 
of  wisdom  in  Benares. 

“  One  should  come  to  that  light  and 
lovely  tomb  as  I  approached  it  that  morn¬ 
ing,  for  then  it  will  be  seen  as  its  builder 
intended  across  a  foreground  of  water. . . . 
Where  I  stood  it  was  dark  but  the  dome 
had  begun  to  glow  like  a  pearl,  like  a  mon¬ 
strance  above  an  altar.  For  me  it  was  a 
symbol  of  the  unity  of  worlds  visible  and 
invisible.  One  greater  than  Mumtaz  was 
there.  Unity  itself.” 

The  young  soldier,  who  could  feel  even 
then  that  ”  the  life  I  led  as  a  soldier  and 


this  jubilant  dawn  ”  were  “  but  the  veili 
and  vestures  of  ultimate  truth  ”  had  mud 
in  common  with  Eastern  life  and  thought 
Though  half  way  through  his  book  th 
Great  War  snatches  him  from  his  India 
dream  and  plunges  him,  and  us  with  hin 
into  European  and  confused  happenings,  i 
year  or  two  sees  him  back  in  the  East,  fin 
as  an  Air-observer  in  Mesopotamia,  then  in 
the  horrors  of  a  Turkish  prison — a  short 
and  terrible  episode — and  finally  again  a 
leader  of  Indian  soldiers  in  a  frontier  war, 
and  a  pilgrim  to  the  shrine  of  truth.  We 
leave  him  face  to  face  with  the  great  snow 
mountains,  “  the  Himalayas,  white  and 
holy,  their  summits  reaching  into  an  after 
glow  of  crimson.”  He  has  ^en  led  thithe 
by  the  Indian  maiden,  Hastini,  disciple  o 
Sivanand,  the  guru  who  years  before  ii 
Benares,  had  told  him  that  he  was  not  ye 
ready  for  the  path  but  must  first  live  ou 
his  life  as  a  soldier. 

Obviously  this  book  challenges  com 
parison,  in  some  of  its  aspects  with  Rud- 
yard  Kipling’s  India — India  as  seen  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  British  Raj;  in  other 
aspects  with  later  work,  such  as  Mr  Edward 
Thompson’s  An  Indian  Day,  or  E.  M. 
Forster’s  penetrating  studies  of  educated 
Indian  life  and  character.  As  against  the 
first,  it  stands  out  as  at  once  simpler  anc 
more  truthful;  as  against  the  second  as  less 
understanding  of  the  Indian  scene  and  lesi 
sympathetic  with  Indian  aspirations.  But 
perhaps  that  was  not  its  purpose.  At  least 
it  tells  the  story  of  one  man's  pilgrimage 
to  reality,  even  if,  as  he  draws  nearer  to  it, 
he  is  less  and  less  able  to  carry  us,  grosser 
readers,  along  with  him.  Though  he,  to 
quote  that  greater  mystic,  Francis  Thomp 
son’s  magnificent  image,  can, 

”  dimly  guess  what  Time  in  mists  con¬ 
founds 

for  us, 

“  through  ever  and  anon  a  trumpet 
sounds 

From  the  hid  battlements  of  Eternity; 

Those  shaken  mists  a  space  unsetde, 
then 

Round  the  half-glimpsed  turrets  slowh 
wash  again.” 


Janet  E.  Courtnet. 


